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* DEL MONTE BARTLETT PEARS 


The exquisite flavor of the California Bartlett Pear is 
retained in all its delicacy through the Del Monte way of 
selection and packing. Whether served ice-cold for 
breakfast or in a tasty salad or dessert for luncheon or 
dinner, their flavor seems to bring the very breath of 
California’s orchards to your table. 


But Del Monte pears are only one ‘of the many delight- 
ful varieties of Del Monte canned fruits and vegetables, 
jellies, jams and preserves, catsup, olives, raisins and 
prunes—all of the same Del Monte quality. The red 
Del Monte shield on every package is your guarantee of 
purity and goodness. At leading grocers everywhere. 





“GOOD THINGS TO EAT”—a 64-page book in colors of 
new and unusual recipes. This book by Marion Harris Neil, is a 
revelation of the innumerable ways of preparing tempting and de- 
licious desserts and salads from Del Monte products. Send 10 
cents in stamps addressed to Dept. B. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


San Francisco, California 
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PORERECAST 
FOR FEBRUARY 


This Will Inspire You 

Every one taking part in a crusade wants 
to know what the others are doing, 
whether all are sharing alike its incon- 
veniences as well as its rewards. A 
report from the whole American people 
is impossible, but Lucy Oppen has got 
hold of the facts concerning 81 cities, 
and what she has to say about them 
should make it easier for every woman 
to do her part toward winning the war. 


Not Too Late 

to begin “Birthright.” Getting late to 
begin “The Rough Road.” For several 
months “The Red Planet”, by the same 
author, has been a best seller. This is a 
better story—and it tells of the road our 
boys are now traveling “somewhere in 
I’rance’’—a road beset with many dangers 
ind temptations. Could any one travel 
it straighter than Doggie did? 


The Gift of Prophecy 

‘The unaccountableness of the unaccount- 
able Marquis of Tallybaldash is further 
set forth in Miss Wylie’s second story. 
A good guesser will be sure to say that 
a love tangle is coming. Given a-young 
man and two charming young women, 
one of them a Spanish dancer, and who 
wouldn’t guess as much? 


Something for Everybody 

\ glance at the table of contents at the 
left will show how inadequate any fore- 
cast in this space could be. Our idea is 
simply to call attention to a few things 
in each coming issue which we think are 
of outstanding merit. In between these 
features are a variety of things, some of 
which are sure to please every woman 
who reads a magazine. In February 
there will be approximately go pages of 
fact, fiction, fashions, 
You will want it. 


editorial matter 
fancv—fifteen features. 


“The Growing of the Vision” 


“War is in itself damnable—a profligate 
misuse of the accumulated brain-stuff of 


centuries. Nevertheless, chere’s many a 
man who has no love of war, who previous 
to the war had cramped his soul with 
littleness and was chased by the bayonet 
of duty into the blood-stained largeness 
of the trenches, who has learned to say, 
‘Thank God for this war.” He thanks God 
not because of the carnage, but because 











when the wine-press of new ideals was be- 
ing trodden, he could do his share.” So 
says Coningsby Dawson in his second 
article on ‘‘The Glory of the Trenches.” 























What the 


HE fourth Saturday, Sunday, and 

Monday in January each year 

are designated as Child Labor 

Days for observance in syna- 
gogues, churches, schools, and clubs. 
This year, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee asks that on these days preachers 
and teachers remind the people of the 
United States of their special duty to 
their children in war time. Secretary of 
War Baker was so impressed by the Com- 
mittee’s plan that he wrote: 


The ravages of hostilities bear heavily in- 
deed on the present generation, but we must 
not permit the effects of it to be visited upon 
the children of the nation. The tribulations 
borne by the present should make us conserve 
to as great a degree as possible the health and 
energies of the coming generations. Let me 
add my endorsement to the centering of our 
attention on Child Labor Day. 

Commissioner Claxton of the United 
States Bureau of Education 
has also endorsed the plan, 
and will urge school super- 
intendents to observe Child 
Labor Day on Monday, 
January 28, in order, as he 
puts it, ‘“‘to emphasize the 
importance of maintaining 
all the educational processes 
without any lowering of 
efficiency or of attendance.” 
The Social Service Com- | 
mission of the Federal Coun- | 
cil of Churches is cooper- | . 
ating with the National | 
Child Labor Committee,and | 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop, of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau, 
has also given her endorse- 
ment. Is there any one who 
will not join these leaders? 

In order to furnish those 
who observe the day with 
material for special pro- 
grams the National Child | 
Labor Committee is distrib- | 
uting pamphlets dealing 
with the war situation and 
with child labor and edu- 
cational problems in gen- 
eral. A list of pamphlets is 
.o be sent to every library 
in the country. Any one L 





trusting, too. 


be better still. 


lication. 
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quiring each tiny hand to lift its share of 
the burden. But we can not see the end. 
We can not even see how such sacrifices 
would contribute to our victory. So let 
us rally round the children’s banner and 
keep it flying bravely. 


Red Cross Junior 


UR children are assured of enough to 

do by the organization of a junior 
department of the Red Cross. This is a 
worthy object, though perhaps its prime 
importance lies in the assurance that a 
large membership of children gives to the 
Red Cross of the future. Before we joined 
the fight for world freedom it was next to 
impossible to increase membership in the 
Red Cross, in spite of the fact that its 
work in peace time is almost as important 
as is its work in war, the only difference 
being that war is an emergency that will 
not wait, while women and children can go 
on dying, without any immediate danger to 


| The First of the Year 


No one can foretell a year’s ending from its beginning, 
and no one can forecast a later issue of a magazine from 
the one in her hand. But one knows from experience 
that the year will do certain beautiful and enriching | 
things, and if a magazine’s record is good it is worth | 
The year just closed was thé best in 
our history; we hope that the one now beginning will 
This issue will lie on the reading- 
tables of a half-million homes; that number will be 
greatly surpassed next December. 
Good Housekeeping is becoming known as the best 
| woman’s magazine published, and it is becoming so 
known because there is no camouflage about it—every- | 
thing in it is measured by the yardstick of truth and | 
| sincerity and reliability before it is accepted for pub- 
You won’t want Good Housekeeping unless | 
you believe in it, and it won’t want you; but once you 
have learned to appreciate what it stands for you will 
be willing to overlook an occasional fault, just as you 
do with your other friends. 
issue carefully we are confident that you will be with 
us next month 


And All the Way Through 


Why? 


Has 


Because 


If you will read this 





who wishes to observe Child 
Labor Day can secure these pamphlets by 
writing to the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 
In European belligerent countries they 
made the mistake at the start of the war 
of neglecting to safeguard their children, 
and the results have been so serious that 
in both England and France, even in the 
midst of war, steps have been taken, not 
only to restore old standards of child 
protection, but to build up a new, construc- 
tive system of education to prepare the 
children for the future. If these countries, 
strained to the utmost to keep the Ger- 
mans at bay, could dam the tides of war 
away from the fields of childhood, we who 
have plenty of men and women can afford 
todothesame. Asa matter of self-seeking 
business we must do it. If by each one 
giving his uttermost in war service we 
could end this great world tragedy in a 
definite number of months, we should be 


justified in closing our schools and _re- 
4 


the country. Now the children will be 
given a wide view of humanity, they will 
acquire the habit of being thoughtful, 
and merciful, and helpful. This means 
immeasurably more than the small sums 
their membership will add to any chapter, 
more than the work that they can do now. 
It is only necessary that care be taken to 
keep their minds from being filled with 
the poison of hate. They should be taught 
that the true Red Cross spirit means work- 
ing just as readily, just as skilfully, to 
help enemy as to help friend; that the 
broken body of a foeman is still the image 
of the Merciful One. If these things are 
done—and they will be done—the Red 
Cross will some day offer to a surprised 
and appreciative world that almost un- 
believable consummation, a great nation 
wherein is no ill unassuaged, no want un- 
relieved, no life sacrificed to carelessness 
or greed or poverty. Let your child join 
the Junior Red Cross. 
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Down in the Coal-Bin 

ARE you attacking all along the line? 

The saving in food has been gratify- 
ingly large, and the wastage has been cor- 
respondingly small. Next month we shall 
publish an article giving the results ac- 
complished in the first nine months of the 
food campaign. It will encourage you to 
know that the whole nation has been on 
the job, that your family has not been 
doing all the saving. This report, compiled 
from authoritative statistics from eighty- 
one cities, is conclusive evidence that the 
American people mean business and are 
going to make the supply of food go round 
just as long as is necessary to win the war. 
But here comes another demand for saving. 
Dr. Garfield has asked all the magazines 
to say to their readers that in their coal- 
bins may lie the balance between victory 
and defeat. It will take mountain-high 
quantities of munitions and guns to supply 
our armies—and not the least one of all 
these things can be made 
without heat. Our furnace 
fires will need 50,000,000 
tons of coal more than our 
mines can supply unless in- 
dividual demands are less- 
| ened. There are many ways 
in which you can save coal; 
| one of the best of them is 
described on page 80 of 
this issue. There are nu- 
merous other ways in which 
each coal-user can _ save. 
They will be apparent to 
each one who studies con- 
ditions carefully. Patriotism 
demands that we save coal; 
self-interest demands it also, 
for if a critical shortage 
comes the government will 
| supply the factories first, 
and_ individual consumers 
will get what is left. The 
shivers'll get you if you 
don’t watch out. 


We Don’t Believe It 
HAT is the meaning 
of all this talk about 
immorality in and around 
the army camps? Is it 
sensation-mongering, or Ger- 
man propaganda, or—the 
truth? It can’t be the truth, 
for that would mean that virtue has de- 
parted from American young womanhood. 
In cold blood, that is what the charges 
amount to, for the tales include so large 
a proportion of the girls around some of 
the camps that those excepted must almost 
be looked upon as undesirable or in some 
way not of their own choosing kept from 
the opportunity of sinning. That is simply 
unbelievable. The American girl of to- 
day is as straight as the girl of any age or 
country. She is not giving herself over to 
dishonor in droves. So the slanders should 
cease; if they are uttered they should be 
put down at once and by the most thorough 
and merciless official investigation. Young 
women are beginning to refuse to walk 
with privates, even their very best friends, 
for fear that those who do not know them 
will think they have been “picked up.” 
That thing should be stamped on, hard. 
Let’s have proof before we talk. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOw, Editor. 
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PRAYER FOR A 
WORLD HURT SORE 


G2, Margaret Widdemer 
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f ORD GOD, we lift to Thee 
world hurt sore, 
Look down, and let it be 
I ounded no more! 


Lord, when this year is done 
That wakes today 

Many shall pray to Thee 
Who do not pray; 


Let all lips comfort them, 
All hearts be kind, 

They who this year shall leave 
Their joys behind; 


Give them Thy comforting, 
Help them to know 

That though their hopes are gone 
Thou dost not go; 


They who shall give for Thee 
Lover and son, 

Show them Thy world set free, 
Thy battles done! 


Lord God, we lift to Thee 
1 world in pain, 

Look down and let it le 
Wade whole agatia! 
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FTER ail, it was not en- 
tirely the Palmers’ ple- 
beian dollars that con- 
firmed Patricia in her 

mad decision to defy the family. 
Indeed, the sensations she ex- 
perienced after she had had a 
second talk with Dan and his 
mother, and after she had re- 
ceived a clean, little, new, yellow 
bank-book with the first three- 
hundred dollar deposit duly 
entered in pale green ink, were 
far from pleasant. Misgivings 
beset her then, and for the first 
time in all her proud life, she 
felt a touch of shame. 

But it was the family itself 
that steadied her feet upon this 
unwonted course; the family as 
represented at one of Aunt 
Lizzie Eyre’s solemn family 
dinners, only a few days after 
the Palmer problem had first 
been presented to Patricia. 

They were all there, the Pages 
and Throckmortons and Cham- 
bers and Pomeroys. Dorothy, 
the daughter-in-law, was there 
with George, and Christine, the 
married daughter, who was Mrs. 
Joel Carey Bruce, with Joel an 
young Christine. Old Aunt 
Louise was there, magnificent in 
her wheeled chair. Handsome 
men, and ugly, distinguished- 
looking women, they circle 
about the big, old-fashioned. 
comfortable house, and gathered 
about the long table at the p 
posterous hour of two o'clock, 
for the usual endless courses, 
the inevitable chicken and rolls, 
cream. 


and layer-cake and ic 
Uncle Paul liked these gather 
ings, and the family was too 
used to them to really analyze 
their essential qualities. 

** Catalogin’ the Palmer books, 


eh?” said Uncle Paul, from the 
head of the table, with an indul- 
gent smile for the family beauty. 
Patricia nodded, conscious of < 
heightened color. 

**Are they awful?” Dorothy 
asked, widening innocent eyes. 

‘**Not so dreadful!” Patricia 
answered stoutly. 

“T think you make a mistake. 
dear,’ said her aunt, Mrs. 
Throckmorton, decidedly. 
‘Better let such people alone!” 

*That’s what I say!” Chris- 
tine Bruce added pleasantly. 
“They'll have an ax to grind 
yet, Pat!” 

“After all, it’s my business. 
Christine!’’ Patricia said, with 
just a touch of asperity in her 
voice. 

‘I don’t know that it is!” 
Dorothy Eyre suddenly pro- 
tested. She and Christine, pros- 
perously married in their débutante years. 
and sisters-in-law, could well take issue 
with Patricia. ‘After all, you owe some- 
thing to your friends, Pat, you owe 
something to the—the family!” she said, 
her well-groomed, intelligent little face 
turning rosy as the attention of the entire 
group centered upon her. 

“T wouldn’t ask my friends to meet any 
one they were obviously unwilling to 
meet!” Christine put in neatly, ‘‘any 
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Author of ** Mother,” ‘*The Heart of Rachael,” et 


other girls have been doing for them since they were born! 


more than I would—would do any other 
thing that annoyed them! I’d_ rather 
starve.” 

“So should I,’’ Dorothy said, settling 
back with an air of finality. 

‘You'd rather I should starve,” Patricia 
amended in her heart. Aloud she said 
indifferently, ‘‘She’s really rather at- 
tractive, Beatrice Palmer.” 

“Beatrice, eh?” smiled young 
Chambers. more Pansy, eh?”’ 


s will be found on page 1 


Roger 


“Of course you have jewels, and everybody knows it, so you can afford to do the unusual 


It’s a sort of game.” “Only 


‘Is she home, Pat?” one or two voices 
asked. 

‘Oh, Pat had her at tea at the Country- 
woman’s yesterday!” Christine answered. 
“That’s what we’re talking about.” 

‘‘She’s plain, rather,”’ Patricia admitted. 
‘“Young—and rangy. But she rides and 
dances beautifully, and of course she fin- 
ished at Farraday’s.” 

y dear,” Mrs. Throckmorton 
she is like any other nice young girl. 
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thing,” declared Patricia. 


But I think myself she is a little out of 
Place at the Countrywoman’s. Of course, 
once was all right. But she will find her 
own level, and really have a better time than 
making herself wretched trying to——” 

“To what?” Patricia asked, as the good 
lady paused. 

“Well, what shall I say? To get into 
our set perhaps expresses it,”” Mrs. Throck- 
morton finished. ‘‘Not that we are any 
better than she, it isn’t that. But she 
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“Why, after all, I’m only doing for you what the mothers of these 
it’s a sort of game that Mama can’t play,” Mrs. Palmer added with a solicitous smile 


simply isn’t a member of this particular 
group!” 

“Exactly, Aunt Annie!”” Dorothy ap- 
proved. Patricia was silent. But in that 
moment she committed herself to the 
Palmer cause with a determination that 
meant battle if opposed. 

Sitting at the great table, in the library 
at the Castle, she outlined her campaign. 
Opposite her, flushed, scowling, and 
earnest, sat Dan Palmer. Lounging in a 


great chair at the fireplace was 
Beatrice, lately Pansy, looking 
lean, young, and ill at ease in 
a remarkable walking gown of 
velvet. 

Patricia’s heart had sunk at 
the first glimpse of her, but she 
was beginning to think the tall, 
awkward young creature not 
such hopeless material, after all. 
Beatrice was like her mother, 
she hac a smooth, colorless skin, 
silky, rather lifeless hair of taffy- 
yellow, and a wide mouth that 
she incessantly rouged. She 
carried a rouge-stick in her 
purse, and used it without the 
slightest self-consciousness. She 
had expensive clothes, but wore 
them badly, and at the wrong 
times. She had come back from 
school full of buoyant chatter, 
tales of herself and her youthful 
triumphs, plans for her first 
social winter. For two or three 
days even her mother and 
brother had been affected by 
her gay self-confidence. 

This was a week ago, however. 
Since then Beatrice had _tele- 
phoned old acquaintances, had 
paid a call or two. At first she 
had very distinctly indicated 
that she wished to make these 
calls alone; later she had asked 
her mother to join her, and had 
been angry at that lady’s help- 
less refusal. She had asked im- 
perative questions about the 
Countrywoman’s Club and the 
Entre Nous Dances, had been 
bewildered and silent after her 
brother’s brief replies. 

Beatrice was clever, and she 
had seen social aspirants 
snubbed in Deerbridge before 
this. She might rage and writhe 
under her rapidly growing con- 
viction, but she faced it hon- 
estly. They were deliberately 
cutting her. 

It was in the first humiliation 
of this discovery that her mother 
and brother had_ introduced 
Patricia’s name. Dan, knowing 
his sister, put the case plainly. 
Miss Chesebrough was_inter- 
ested. She was confident that 
she could manage Beatrice’s first 
winter successfully. She had 
already taken up the matter of 
the Entre Nous— 

“Well, she can’t get me in 
there!’’ Beatrice had_inter- 
rupted scornfully. “I hate them 
ell, anyway! But I don’t care. 
If you and Mama are so crazy 
about it, I don’t care what 
I do!” 

And in this manageable frame 
of mind, Patricia had planted 
her first lessons. She had filled 
the girl’s day. French, riding, 
walking, lessons in bridge, and charities, 
Beatrice must take them allin turn. The 
jewelry that Beatrice loved must be fore- 
gone for a time, even the “di’mon’ lar- 
valeer,” as Mrs. Palmer called it, that had 
cost seven thousand dollars. 

Patricia and Beatrice walked downtown 
together, in the autumn afternoons, while 
the Palmer cars stood idle. They shopped, 
went into the club for tea. They were 
always pressed for time. Such introduc- 
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14 
tions as took place were brief. ** You know 
Miss Palmer, Margaret,” Patricia would 
say casually, to a friend, “‘we are running 
away. Come, Beatrice, we’re late now!” 

Bewildered, but impressed, Beatrice 
accepted her guidance. Secretly, she 
adored Patricia with the hopeless ache of 
eighteen for twenty-seven. Outwardly, 
she sulked, as she was sulking this morning. 

“I wish you’d give these notices to the 
papers, Mr. Palmer,” Patricia said, in a 
businesslike tone. ‘‘I’ve said that Miss 
Beatrice Palmer will make her formal bow 
to society at a large tea, early in the new 
year. That gives us time. Now, the next 
thing to arrange is the Hutchinson por- 
trait. I think he will do it.” 

“JT thought he was going away?” 
Beatrice said, with reluctant interest. 

“He is. But his sister is to play in a 
little vaudeville sketch for three or four 
weeks,” Patricia explained, ‘‘so that the 
New York plan is put off. And by the 
way, Mr. Hutchinson has given me a guest 
card for the Bachelors’ Mardi Gras Dance, 
so that’s settled.” 

** Already!” Dan said, with a triumphant 
look at his sister. 

“That isn’t until March,” Patricia re- 
minded him, ‘“‘and unless we can manage 
the other things, it won’t do us much 
good!” 

“T can wear this, in my _ portrait,” 
Beatrice consoled herself, fondly studying 
a photograph of herself in her presentation 
gown. 

“Why not wear the pretty blue thing 
you had on last night?” Patricia said 


winningly. Beatrice widened amazed eyes 
“Why, that’s just an old thing I got in 


Benares!” she expostulated. ‘I’ve had it 
three years!” 

“But it would be charming in a pic- 
ture,” Patricia persisted. ‘‘The other 
girls, my cousin and Miss Bishop and Mrs. 
Bruce have been painted in their hand- 
somest gowns, with pearl collars and dia- 
monds, and so on,” she added simply. 
‘*Eliza Ralston wore ermine when she sat 
to Sargent. But I wish you would wear 
the blue thing, no jewels, just a young girl 
standing by a curtain——’”’ 

Her voice stopped on an interrogative 
note, and her magnificent eyes, half- 
amused, moved from sister to brother. 

‘T get you!’ Dansaidpresently withanod. 

‘“*But—but I have pearls!” Beatrice sub- 
mitted, rather uncertainly. 


ATRICIA felt a certain quick pang of 
sympathy for bewildered eighteen. It 
was all so absurd, the race and the goal were 
alike unworthy. She was surprised some- 
times nowadays to discover how ridiculous 
the whole social scheme seemed. even to a 
Chesebrough. This young and rich and 
fortunate girl was hurt and chilled by her 
exclusion from an elaborate structure that 
contained only emptiness, and her brother 
was scowling anxiously over the campaign, 
beside which tilting with windmills was a 
reasonable employment! 

These thoughts were rank treason. 
‘But what is being a Chesebrough!” said 
the rebel in Patricia’s soul scornfully. 
Aloud she said cordially: 

‘Of course you have jewels, and every- 
body knows it; so you can afford to do the 
unusual thing. Why, after all,” and Pa- 
tricia’s smile was reflected in the two 
voung faces opposite her, “‘after all I’m 
only doing for you what the mothers of 


Birthright 


these other girls have been doing for them 
since they were born! It’s a sort of game.”’ 

“Only it’s a sort of game that mama 
can’t play,” Mrs. Palmer, who had come 
in, on her cane, added with a solicitous 
smile. Patricia, glancing at the kind, 
weather-beaten, homely face, felt the tug 
of a new emotion at her heart. 

She was growing rather fond of the 
elderly mistress of the Castle. Sometimes 
she shared Mrs. Palmer’s afternoon drive, 
and while they circled the sunny streets, 
she listened to the older woman’s wistful 
talk of old times. The little druggist and 
his wife had been proud of their first small 
store—the woman who was leaning back, 
richly furred, in this splendid car, had been 
glad to wash the floor of that establish- 
ment, had laid aside her nursing baby to 
run in answer to the “‘store bell.’’ In the 
three little rooms behind the pharmacy 
Danny had been adored and indulged, had 
had his naps and his porridge, had had his 
fat hands slapped for “ getting after Papa’s 
jar of lickrish.”’ *‘ Beetriss” had been born 
there, during terrible times, when Danny 
had mumps, and ‘* Papa” was getting over 
pneumonia, and the rent was four months 
due. 

Vivid, simple, and tender talk it was. 
Patricia had not heard much like it. Her 
imagination was touched by this picture 
of a cold, shabby, young man and his wife, 
doubtfully compounding the great ‘* Sensa- 
tone” that was to pour this river of gold 
about their feet. She seemed, as she 
listened, to catch a glimpse of the essential 
beauty and sorrow of wifehood and 
motherhood. 

“But it ain't part of your duties to 
listen to an old woman talking!” Mrs. 
Palmer would sometimes say, with smiling 
compunction. Patricia’s answer was fre- 
quently the subtle flattery of honest 
interest : 

“But go on—do you mean to tell me 
that this man—this Mason man, actually 
had the effrontery to ofier Mr. Palmer 
fifty dollars for the patent and the formula 
and the whole thing!” 


N a sunshiny, crisp Sunday morning, 

in late October, Sidney Hutchinson 
entered a certain attractive downtown res- 
taurant, at about nine o’clock, and looked 
about it searchingly. Morethan one church- 
going woman was breakfasting here, black 
gloves and prayer-book laid beside her 
plate, and among them he discovered Miss 
Chesebrough. He sat down in the empty 
chair opposite her. 

They looked serene content and ap- 
proval upon each other; there was an ex- 
quisite fittingness in their relationship, of 
which both were conscious. The tall, hand- 
some, keen-eyed artist, in his garments 
just suggestive of the picturesque, and the 
beautifully groomed and dressed woman, 
with her- mysteriously lovely face, had 
been made in one mold. Their conversa- 
tion was like something rehearsed, they 
thought alike on almost every subject, and 
seriously of none. Books, theories, music, 
and the peccadillos of their friends, formed 
their meeting place: Patricia would say a 
clever thing of a painting, even if she quite 
disbelieved it, just for the jov Sidney’s 
pleasure in the epigram gave her. With 
laughter, with mutual admiration, with 
gay hospitality beside the studio fire, and 
in the more serious mood befitting formal 
dinners, when Sidney in his irreproachable 


evening clothes was a target for all eyes, 
and Patricia’s beautiful arms and_ neck 
were bare, they met almost every day. 

And- once or twice a year they spent a 
whole day together in the woods, more in 
memory of the old boy and girl times years 
ago. than because these gipsy expeditions 
had anything to do with their present re- 
lationship. They had begun this when 
Patricia was perhaps seventeen, and when 
her father added dignity if not charm to 
the expeditions. And in the first months 
of loneliness after his death, she had loved 
these quiet Sundays more than anything 
else in her life. After Sidney’s return from 
Paris, they had fitfully revived them; 
today’s freedom was the first since Hel- 
ena’s arrival. 

“Did you have to tell Helena?” Patricia 
smiled. 

‘*No, she went off with her Rosses last 
night.” 

‘And that,” the girl added with her 
slow sn.ile, ‘“‘is the beginning of the end!” 


“?THE beginning of the beginning.” he 

amended. And as she glanced at him, 
and saw the narrcwed gaze fixed steadily 
upon her, happy color flooded her face. 
His big arms were folded, his fine mouth 
unsmiling, and for perhaps five minutes, 
while she finished her breakfast, he watched 
her in silence. 

Then they went out into the sunny 
streets, just warming to a mellow autumn 
day. Sidney, taking possession of her bag, 
caught her small hand in his childishly, as 
they walked. Both were in rough and 
shabby and comfortable tweed, the man 
looking even more than his unusual height 
in his belted coat, loose knickerbockers, 
and heavy, high-laced boots. Patricia was 
radiant under a wide hat; her short skirt 
showed her own trim, high walking-shoes. 

On the car, the ferry-boat, and the car 
again, they chattered with a freedom that 
had somehow been absent from their rela- 
tionship of late. Helena’s coming, and the 
responsibility she brought him, and Pa- 
tricia’s absorption in her new position, had 
kept them apart. But this was their old 
playground, they had spent many a dream- 
ing summer Sunday here, and every step 
of the way seemed to carry Patricia back 
to the old mood of happiness and hope. 

They were only a dozen miles from 
Deerbridge now, yet this was open country. 
The farmhouse, where they stopped for 
cream and the essential coffee pot, stood 
alone on the edge of a wood, and they had 
climbed only half a mile béyond it when 
there was no human sound except their 
own voices to break the heavenly autumn 
calm. Yellow and scarlet leaves drifted 
slowly down through the warm and fra- 
grant air, the ground beneath their feet 
was strewn with glory. In the woods there 
was an aromatic, a balsamic tonic in the 
little currents of breeze that drifted to and 
fro, the sky was high and blue, and crossed 
by the sails of tiny clouds. They heard a 
woodpecker, and triumphant notes from 
the barnyard, far below. The sounds came 
softenedand beautified through thestillness. 

Almost without speech, they followed 
the half-effaced path. It led them leisurely 
upward, and stopped where the sunlight fell 
warmly on the blue, wide waters of the dam. 

A wide bulkhead of cement held the 
waters back; there was a little spillway 
where they foamed free; for the rest. they 
were motionless, sapphire, and = satin 
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“You're perfectly right! Go to it, Pat!” encouraged Sidney. ‘ The Palmers at least pay for what they want, and 
your aunts and cousins expect you to play their game for nothing at all. Give the kid a good time, and then you 
and I will get out, and forget the whole crowd of them! You've nothing to lose!” “ Well, that’s what I’m just 
beginning to realize, Sid,” Patricia answered. “ Yesterday 1 went downtown and spent fifty dollars for pretty white 
things; I’ve never spent ten in my life at one time, before! Besides that, I’ve got two hundred dollars in the bank” 
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smooth. The bank rose sharply on the op- 
posite shore, and the reflection of flaming 


trees lay unbroken in the still water. Pa- 
tricia crossed the dam daintily, and sat 
down with her back against a great oak. 
She took off her hat, smoothed her hair 
back with a quick motion of both hands, 
and gave a great sigh of utter happiness. 

Sidney flung himself at her feet, and for 
a time there was no word between them, 
and no sound, in all the world except the 
smooth tumble of water from the dam, and 
the little crack and snap and rustle of small 
life in the woods. Chipmunks ran boldly 
about their own affairs, a trout jumped, 
and two great blue-jays, in mad pursuit 
of a plumy-tailed gray squirrel, curved and 
swept through the low branches of a maple. 

“Why do we think anything in the world 
is worth while, except this, Pat?” 

‘Do we?” she asked dreamily. 

‘‘We think we do!” he answered som- 
berly. “We get all mixed! Other things 
seem worth while. ... Some day we'll 
have a cottage in woods like these, Pat, 
and we'll bring our breakfast down to the 
dam, or our supper . . . we'll watch the 
moon rise!”’ 

They had planned it so, for years, she 
thought, looking half-sadiy at his hand- 
some, happy face, his half-shut eyes. 

‘Do you know the Palmer motto, Sid?” 

“Great Allah! Have they a 
motto? And a coat of arms, of 
course? Where did they get 
them?” 

“T don’t know where they 
got them, my dear, but they 
havethem. On Beatrice’s note- 
paper, on the table-linen, and 
on the limousine. This is the 
family motto——” 

**Since week before last,” he 
interpolated. ‘Well, what is 
it?’’ he added, as she laughed 
and was silent. 

“It is ‘Make the Way,’” 
Patricia said. 

**Good motto for climbers!” 
he commented drily. 

She laughed again. 

‘Good motto for anybody,” 
she said. ‘‘It’s mine, now, Sid. 
I am going to make them my 
way. They want to climb into 
society on my shoulders; I’m 
going to climb into indepen- 
dence on theirs. ‘The way was 
Caponsacchi.’ They are my 
Caponsacchi.” 

“Is there so much money in 
it?” he asked, after a silence. 

“Lots!” she answered 
promptly. 

“Do you mean that you are 
really going to push that young 
—young camel into society, 








Birthright 


I was thinking of. A woman has gef to 
have clothes and car-fare and club dues and 
tips, or she might as well be dead!” 

‘*Might better be dead,” he agreed 
mildly. 

“Well, I’m not dead!” the girl re- 
sponded, with new spirit. ‘It is hard for 
me, Sid. It’sterribly hard. But I'd rather 
chaperon Pansy Palmer than go into Uncle 

Paul’s factory at thirty dollars a month, or 
marry Con Hamilton and watch him drink 
himself to death!” 

“You couldn’t go on as you were, by 
way of alternative?” 

‘*Go on as I was? Why, I was in debt,” 
Patricia protested eagerly. ‘“‘I was sick 
with worry. I was respecting Aunt Louise’s 
command that she was not to be worried, 
and I was carefully concealing my financial 
condition from Aunt Annie because money 
distresses her, and I was cheerfully lying 
to Christine because Christine always says 
that she feels that Uncle Aleck—my father, 
Sid!—could have managed it all so differ- 
ently if he had only been wise enough to 
take Uncle Paul’s advice!” The girl’s 
voice dropped, and she stared for a few 
seconds at the water, with gloomy eyes. 
‘‘Why, they know how I am placed, and 
which one of them ever held out a hand to 
help me!” she finished, in a low tone, with 
a sudden glitter on her dark lashes. 





WINTER EVENING 
By Louise May Gridley 


SOFT bands of white across a sunny sky 
And then the low-toned twilight: creep- 
ing on. 

A neighboring roof deep etched with burden- 
ing snow; 

Hill, field, and tree beyond 

Blending in one wide, gentle biur of gray; 

Brown shrubs and withered grasses wave aloft 

Their invitation to a passing feathered guest; 

While here, and there, and here again 

Faint wisps of smoke curl upward, 

Telling once more the tale of little homes, 

Whither the toil-worn hasten, to sit them 
down and rest. 


So I will spread a table, here beside our 
hearth; 

A joyful feast, for Love broods over it, 

Lending the snow-white luster of his wings. 

And now, all things made ready, I will wait, 

And listen for the voice I know so well. 





Pat?” 

Exactly that.” 

“But my dear, what is there in it for 
you?” 

“Money!” the girl answered brazenly. 

‘Well, but—my dear child!—is money 
everything?” 

“Yes!’”’ she answered, smiling, but in 
earnest. ‘‘My dear Sid, you know it is. 
The only people who make light of money 
are the people who have it.”’ 

You flatter me!” he said drily. 

‘Ah, well—you! You're different. And 
even you have always had the things money 
can buy, somehow," she persisted. ** Women, 





y had rolled over on his folded 
arms, and was watching her intently. 

‘But if they won’t stand for the girl, 
Pat?”’ 


Sidney 


“Oh, they have no choice!”” she an- 
swered confidently. ‘I am not in the 
secrets of the Page, Chambers, and 


Throckmorton families for nothing!” 

‘**You have burst off the reservation, and 
gotten to the fire-water, I can see that!” 
he said, laughing, but with a real concern 
in his eves. ‘*To perdition with noblesse 
oblige, is that it?”’ 















*“Not exactly,” she hesitated. 
can’t do the thing half-heartedly. « Beatrice 
Palmer is just as nice a girl as any I know, 
and I intend to prove it. There’ll be noth: 


But I 


ing radical. I don’t mean to make any 
trouble. But I have an idea how to handle 
my various relatives—where each one’s 
weak spot is, as it were, and I imagine that 
I can manage them! You see, they’ve al- 
ways had things their own way, Sid. 
They’ve always been in a position to say 
‘Amuse us, Pat, flatter us, be grateful to us 
for what we choose to do for you! Watch 
us buy seventy dollar hats, help us pack 
trunks for New York and California and 
the Continent, we'll give you a dress now 
and then, and a lift in the limousine! But 
always remember that you are a Chese- 
brough, always remember that our persons 
and our purses are sacred, never do any. 
thing that will offend us!’ Why,” said 
Patricia angrily, well launched now, ‘I’ve 
seen other members of our family get 
poorer and more pitied and less noticed 
every year, just for money, and for nothing 
else! Annie Throckmorton herself changed 
from St. Thomas’s Church to All Saints 
just because poor old Cousin Caroline used 
to hobble into Saint Thomas’s every Sun- 
day, and croak out to the sexton that she 
wanted to be put in her niece’s pew!” 
Sidney, who had been rather uncomfort- 
able during the earlier part of 
this fiery outburst, laughed out 
in joyous relief. 

“Oh, I love that!” 
with deep relish. 

“Tf everything goes as we 
hope,” the girl said seriously, 
‘“*T will go on to New York next 
year, and when you and I start 
the new life there, it won’t mat- 
ter much to me that Christine 
Bruce tells Joel once a week that 
she can’t understand what got 
into Patricia last winter!” 

Her voice was confident, but 
she looked at him a little doubt- 
fully. Sidney suddenly sat up, 
in a rustle of bright leaves, and 
in a more serious tone than was 
usual with him, said decidedly: 

“Of course you’re perfectly 
right! Go to it, Pat. It’s all 
a farce, anyway, this talk of 
who’s in and who’s not in so- 
ciety, and why we all go buzzing 
about it like a lot of bandar-log, 
I never have been able to see! 
You’re perfectly right! The 
Palmers at least pay for what 
they want, and your aunts and 
cousins expect you to play their 
game for nothing at all. Give 
the kid a good time, and then 
you and I will get out, and for- 
get the whole crowd of them! 
You’ve nothing to lose!”’ 

Well, that’s what I’m just 
beginning to realize, Sid,” she answered. 
“Yesterday I went downtown and spent 
fifty dollars for pretty white things; I’ve 
never spent ten in my life at one time, be- 
fore! Besides that, I’ve got more than two 
hundred dollars in the bank, and in another 
ten days there'll be three hundred more. 
I assure you that the sensation that 
thought gives me, makes me feel more like 
a Chesebrough, a descendant of Governor 
Page, and a great-niece of United States 
Senator Pell than I have for a long time! 
To be sure, Aunt (Continued on page 101) 
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Lieutenant Coningsby Dawson, poet, dreamer, teller of tales, went in at the 
Somme, got his “ticket for Blighty” at the battle of Vimy, had three glorious 
weeks with his family and friends in America, and then hurried back to “help out” 


THE 
The 


AM in hospital in London, lying be- 
tween clean white sheets and feeling, 
for the first time in months, clean all 
over. At the end of the ward there 

is a swinging door; if I listen intently in 
the intervals when the phonograph isn’t 
playing, I can hear the sound of bath- 
water running—running in a reckless kind 
of fashion as if no one-cares how much is 
vasted. To me, so recently out of the 
fighting and so short a time in Blighty, it 
scems the finest music in the world. For 
the sheer luxury of the contrast I close my 
yes against the July sunlight and imagine 
myself back in one of those narrow dug 


GLORY OF THE 


TRENCHES 


‘Road to “Blighty” 


* Coningsby Dawson 


is 


Author of “Carry On,” ete 


[llustrated by 
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outs where it isn’t the thing to undress 
because the row may start at any minute. 

Out there in France we used to tell one 
another fairy-tales of how we would spend 
the first year of life when war was ended. 
One man had a baby whom he'd never 
seen; another a girl whom he was anxious 


to marry. My dream was more prosaic, 
but no less ecstatic—it began and ended 
with a large white bed and a large white 
bath. For the first three hundred and 
sixty-five mornings after peace had been 
declared I was to be wakened by the sound 
of my bath being filled; water was to be 
so plentiful that I could tumble off to 
sleep again without even troubling to 
turn off the tap. In France one has to go 
dirty so often that the dream of being 
always clean seems as unrealizable as 
romance. Our drinking-water is frequently 
brought up to us at the risk of men’s lives, 
carried through the mud in petrol-cans 





18 The Glory of the Trenches 


strapped on to pack-horses. To use it 
carelessly would be like washing in men’s 
blood 

And here, most marvelously with my 
dream come true, I lie in the whitest of 
white beds. The sunlight filters through 
trees outside the window and weaves 
patterns on the floor. Most wonderful of 
all is the sound of the water so luxuriously 
running. Some one hops out of bed and 
re-starts the phonograph. The music of 
the bathroom tap is lost. 


The Divinity of Womanhood 


P and down the ward with swift pre- 

cision nurses move softly. They have 
the unanxious eyes of those whose days are 
mapped out with duties. They rarely 
notice us as individuals. They ask no 
questions, show no curiosity. Their deeds 
of persistent kindness are all performed 
impersonally. It’s the same with the 
doctors. This is a military hospital where 
discipline is firmly enforced; any natural 
recognition of common fineness is dis- 
couraged. These women who have pledged 
themselves to live among suffering, never 
allow themselves for a moment to guess 
what the sight of them means to us chaps 
in the cots. Perhaps that also is a part of 
their sacrifice. But we follow them with 
our eyes, and we wish that they would 
allow themselves to guess. For so many 
months we have not seen a woman; there 
have been so many hours when we expected 
never again to see a woman. We’re 


Lazaruses exhumed and restored to normal 
ways of life by the fluke of having col- 
lected a bit of shrapnel—we haven’t yet 
got used to normal ways. The mere 


rustle of a woman’s skirt fills us with un- 
reasonable delight and makes the eyes 
smart with memories of old longings. 
Those childish longings of the trenches! 
No one can understand them who has not 
been there, where all personal aims are a 
wash-out ‘and the courage to endure 


The sisters at the Casualty Clearing 
Station—they understood. The Casualty 
Clearing Station is the first hospital be- 
hind the line to which the wounded are 
brought down straight from the Dressing 
Stations. All day and all night ambulances 
come lurching along shell-torn roads to 
their doors. The men on the stretchers 
are still in their bloody tunics, rain-soaked, 
pain-silent, splashed with the corruption of 
fighting—their bodies so obviously smashed 
and their spirits so obviously unbroken. 
The nurses at the Casualty Clearing Sta- 
tion can scarcely help but understand. 
They can afford to be feminine to men who 
are so weak. Moreover, they are near 
enough the Front to share in the sublime 
exaltation of those who march out to die. 
They know when a big offensive is ex- 
pected, and prepare for it. They are 
warned the moment it has commenced by 
the distant thunder of the guns. Then 
comes the ceaseless stream of lorries and 
ambulances bringing that which has been 
broken so quickly to them to be patched 
up in months. They work day and night 
with a forgetfulness of self which equals 
the devotion of the soldiers they are tend- 
ing. Despite their orderliness they seem 
almost fanatical in their desire to spend 
themselves. They are always doing, but 
they can never do enough. It’s the same 
with the surgeons. I know of one who 
during a great attack operated for forty- 


eight hours on end and finally went to 
sleep where he stood from utter weariness. 
The picture that forms in my mind of 
these women is absurd, Arthurian, and 
exact: I see them as great ladies, medieval 
in their saintliness, sharing the pollution 
of the battle with their champions. 

Lying here with nothing to worry about 
in the green serenity of an English summer, 
I realize that no man can grasp the 
splendor of this war until he has made the 
trip to Blighty on a stretcher. What I 
mean is this: so long as a fighting-man 
keeps well, his experience of the war con- 
sists of muddy roads leading up through a 
desolated country to holes in the ground, 
in which he spends most of his time 
watching other holes in the ground, which 
people tell him are the Hun front-line. 
This experience is punctuated by periods 
during which the earth shoots up about 
him like corn popping in a pan, and he 
experiences the insanest fear, if he’s made 
that way, or the most satisfying kind of 
joy. About once a year something hap- 
pens which, when it’s over, he scarcely 
believes has happened: he’s told that he 
can run away to England and pretend that 
there isn’t any war on for ten days. For 
those ten days, so far as he’s concerned, 
hostilities are suspended. He rides post- 
haste through ravaged villages to the 
point from which the train starts. He 
makes his journey in a carriage in which 
all the windows are smashed. Probably it 
either snows or rains. During the night 
while he stamps his feet to keep warm, he 
remembers that in his hurry to escape 
he’s left all his Hun souvenirs behind. 
During his time in London he visits his 
tailor at least twice a day, sleeps late, does 
most of his resting in taxicabs, eats innu- 
merable meals at restaurants, laughs at a 
great many plays in which life at the Front 
is depicted as a joke. He feels dazed and 
half suspects that he isn’t in London at 
all, but only dreaming in his dug-out. 
Some days later he does actually wake up 
in his dug-out; the only proof he has that 
he’s been on leave is that he can’t pay his 
mess-bill and is minus a hundred pounds. 
Until a man is wounded he sees the war 
only from the point of view of the front- 
line and consequently, as I say, misses half 
its splendor, for he is ignorant of the great- 
ness of the heart that beats behind him all 
along the lines of communication. Here 
in brief is how I found this out. 

“Sure, Mike!” 

HE dressing-station to which I went 

was underneath a ruined house, under 
full observation of the Hun, and in an area 
which was heavily shelled. On account of 
the shelling and the fact that any move- 
ment about the place would attract atten- 
tion, the wounded were carried out only 
by night. Moreover, to get back from the 
dressing-station to the collecting point 
in rear of the lines the ambulances had to 
traverse a white road over a ridge in full 
view of the enemy. The Hun kept guns 
trained on this road and opened fire at the 
least sign of traffic. When I presented 
myself I didn’t think that there was any- 
thing seriously the matter; my arm had 
swelled and was painful from a wound of 
three days’ standing. The doctor, how- 
ever, recognized that septic poisoning had 
set in and that to save the arm an operation 
was necessary without loss of time. He 
called a sergeant and sent him out to con- 


sult. with an ambulance-driver. ‘This 
officer ought to go out at once. Are you 
willing to take a chance?” asked the 
sergeant. The ambulance-driver took a 
look at the chalk road gleaming white in 
the sun where it climbed the ridge. “Sure, 
Mike!” he said, and ‘ran off to crank his 
engine and back his car out of its place of 
concealment. ‘‘Sure, Mike!’—that was 
all. He’d have said the same if he’d been 
asked whether he’d care to take a chance 
at hell. 


Three Memories of the Road 


HAVE three vivid memories of that 

drive. The first, my own uneasy sense 
that I was deserting. Frankly I didn’t 
want to go out; few men do when it comes 
to the point. The Front has.its own _pe- 
culiar exhilaration, like big-game hunting, 
discovering the North Pole, or anything 
that’s dangerous; and it has its own 
peculiar reward—the peace of mind that 
comes of doing something beyond dispute 
unselfish and superlatively worth while. 
It’s odd, but it’s true that in the front-line 
many a man experiences peace of mind for 
the first time and grows a little afraid of a 
return to normal ways of life. My second 
memory is of the wistful faces of the chaps 
whom we passed along ihe road. At the 
unaccustomed sound of a car traveling in 
broad daylight the Tommies poked their 
heads out of hiding-places like rabbits. 
Such dirty Tommies! How could they be 
otherwise living forever on old battlefields? 
'f they were given time for reflection they 
wouldn’t want to go out; they’d choose to 
stay with the game till the war was ended. 
But we caught them unaware, and as they 
gazed after us down the first part of the 
long trail that leads back from the trenches 
to Blighty there was hunger in their eyes. 
My third memory is of kindness. 

You wouldn’t think that men would go 
to war to learn how to be kind, but they 
do. There’s no kinder creature in the 
whole wide world than the average 
Tommy. He makes a friend of any stray 
animal he can find. He shares his last 
franc with a chap who isn’t his pal. He 
risks his life quite inconsequently to rescue 
anyone who’s wounded. When he’s gone 
over the top with bomb and bayonet for 
the express purpose of ‘‘doing in” the Hun, 
he makes a comrade of the Fritzie he cap- 
tures. You'll see him coming down the 
battered trenches with some scared lad of 
a German at his side. He’s gabbling away 
making throat-noises and signs, smiling 
and doing his inarticulate best to be intel- 
ligible. He pats the Hun on the back, 
hands, him chocolate and cigarets, ex- 
changes souvenirs and shares with him his 
last luxury. If anyone interferes with his 
Fritzie he’s willing to fight. When they 
come to the cage where the prisoner has 
to be handed over, the farewells of these 
companions whose acquaintance has been 
made at the bayonet-point are often as 
absurd as they are affecting. I suppose 
one only learns the value of kindness when 
he feels the need of it himself. The men 
out there have said ‘‘Good-by” to every- 
thing they loved, but they’ve got to love 
some one—so they give their affections to 
captured Fritzies, stray dogs, fellows 
who've collected a piece of a shell—in fact 
to anyone who’s a little worse off than 
themselves. My ambulance-driver was 
like that with his ‘Sure, Mike!” He was 
like it during the entire drive. When he 
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Two faces loom out in memory: one, the surgeon’s. 
She’s ivory-white with over-service and spends all her days in loving. 


a girl. 


I think of him as a Christ in khaki. 
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The other face is of 


Her eyes are weary. Only her 


lips hold a touch of color: they have a childish trick of trembling when any one’s wound is hurting too much 


came to the white road which climbs the 
ridge with all the enemy country staring at 
it, it would have been excusable in him to 
have hurried. The Hun barrage might 
descend at any minute. All the way, in 
the ditches on either side, dead pack ani 
mals lay; in the dug-outs there were other 
nseen dead making the air foul. But he 
lrove slowly and gently, skirting the shell- 
holes with diligent care so as to spare us 

ery unnecessary jolting. I don’t know 
his name, shouldn’t recognize his face, 
but I shall always remember the almost 


l 


womanly tenderness of his driving. 
\fter two changes into other ambulances 
at different distributing points, I arrived 
about nine on a summer’s evening at the 
Casualty Clearing Station. In something 
less than an hour I was undressed and on 
the operating table. 

You might suppose that when for three 
interminable years such a stream.of tragedy 
has flowed through a hospital, it would be 
casy for surgeons and nurses to treat 
mutilation and death perfunctorily. They 


don’t. They show no emotion. They are 


even cheerful; but their strained faces 
tell the story and their hands have an 
immense compassion. 

Two faces especially loom out. I can 
always see them by lamplight, when the 
rest of the ward is hushed and shrouded, 
stooping over some silent bed. One face 
is that of the Colonel of the hospital, gray, 
concerned, pitiful, stern. His eyes seem 
to have photographed all the suffering, 
which, in three years, they have witnessed. 
He’s a tall man, but he moves softly. 


Over his uniform he wears a long white 
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operating smock—he never seems to re- 
move it. And he never seems to sleep, 
for he comes wandering through his 
Gethsemane all hours of the night to bend 
over the more serious cases. He seems 
haunted by a vision of the wives, mothers, 
sweethearts, whose happiness is in his 
hands. I think of him as a Christ in 
khaki. 

The other face is of a girl—a sister I 
ought to call her. She’s the nearest ap- 
proach to a sculptured Greek goddess I’ve 
seen in a living woman. She’s very tall, 
very pale and golden, with wide brows and 
big gray eyes like Trilby. I wonder 
what she did before she went to war—for 
she’s gone to war just as truly as any 
soldier. I’m sure in the peaceful years she 
must have spent a lot of time in being 
loved. Perhaps her man was killed out 
here. Now she’s ivory-white with over- 
service and spends all her days in loving. 
Her eyes have the old frank, innocent look, 
but they’re ringed with being weary. 
Only her lips hold a touch of color; they 
have a childish trick of trembling when 
anyone’s wound is hurting too much. 
She’s the first touch of home that the 
stretcher-cases see when they’ve said good- 
by to the trenches. She moves down the 
ward; eyes follow her. When she is ab- 
sent, though others take her place, she 
leaves a loneliness. If she meant much to 
men in days gone by, today she means 
more than ever. Over 


“What’s yours?” 7 
“Machine-gun caught me in both legs.” 
“Going to lose ’em?”’ 

“Don’t know. Can’t feel much at 
present. Hope not.” 

Then the questioner raises himself on his 
elbow. ‘‘How’s it going?” 

It is the attack. The conversation that 
follows is always how we’re hanging on to 
such and such an objective and have 
pushed forward three hundred yards here 
or have been bent back there. One thing 
you notice: every man forgets his own 
catastrophe in his keenness for the success 
of the offensive. Never in all my fort- 
night’s journey to Blighty did I hear a 
word of self-pity or complaining. On the 
contrary, the most severely wounded men 
would profess themselves grateful that 
they had got off so lightly. Since the war 
started the term “lightly” has become 
exceedingly comparative. I suppose a 
man is justified in saying he’s got off 
lightly when what he expected was death. 

I remember a big Highland officer who 
had been shot in the knee-cap. He had 
been operated on and the knee-cap had 
been found to be so splintered that it had 
to be removed; of this he was unaware. 
For the first day as he lay in bed he kept 
wondering aloud how long it would be 
before he could join his battalion. Perhaps 
he suspected his condition and was trying 
to find out. All his heart seemed set on 


Alp 


tions. Then he commenced talking with 
cheerfulness about returning to his family. 
The habit of courage had conquered—the 
habit of courage which grows out of the 
knowledge that you let your pals down by 
showing cowardice. ; 

The next step on the road to Blighty is 
from the Casualty Station to a Base Hos- 
pital in France. You go on a hospital 
train and are allowed to go only when you 
are safe to travel. There is always great 
excitement as to when this event will hap- 
pen; its precise date usually depends on 
what’s going on up front and the number of 
fresh casualties which are expected. One 
morning you awake to find that a tag has 
been prepared, containing the entire 
medical history of your injury. The 
stretcher-bearers come in with grins on 
their faces, your tag is tied to the top 
button of your pajamas, jocular appoint- 
ments are made by the fellows you leave 
behind—men whom you know are dying— 
to meet you in London, and you are carried 
out. The train is thoroughly equipped 
with doctors and nurses; the lying cases 
travel in little white bunks. No one who 
has not seen it can have any idea of the 
high good spirits which prevail. You're 
going off to Blighty, to Piccadilly, to dry 
boots and clean beds. The revolving 
wheels underneath you seem to sing, the 
words, “Off to Blighty—to Blighty.” It 
begins to dawn on you what it will be like 
to be again your own master 
and to sleep as long as you 





many dying boys she stoops 
as the incarnation of the 
woman whom, had_ they 
lived, they would have 
loved. To all of us, with 
the blasphemy of destroying 
still upon us, she stands for 
the divinity of womanhood. | 

What sights she sees and 
what words she hears; yet 
the pity she brings to her 
work preserves her sweet- 
ness. In the silence of the 
night those who are delirious 
refight their recent battles. 
You're half-asleep when in 
the darkened ward some one 
jumps up in bed shouting, 
“Hold your bloody hands 
up.” He thinks he’s cap- 
turing a Hun trench, taking 
prisoners in a bombed-in 
dug-out. In an instant, like 
a mother with a frightened 
child, she’s bending over 
him; soon she has coaxed 
his head back or. the pillow. 
Men do not die in vain 
when they evoke — such 
women. 

And the men—the chaps” [_ 
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oA Prayer 


By Katharine Janeway Conger 


S it too much to ask, that he I love 
Shall come back safe to me, 

That his young limbs be still as straight and strong, 

His brave young eyes still see? 


Is it too much, when countless women’s hearts 
Mourn the beloved dead 
Or break to see torn bodies, crippled limbs, 
Eyes whence the light has fled? 


Is it too much; then, God, I would ask more; 
That he come safe to Thee, 
His white young soul, unblemished and unscarred, 
March homeward strong and free. 


like. 

Kindness again — always 
kindness! The sisters on 
the train can’t do enough; 
they seem to be trying to 
exceed the self-sacrifice of 
the sisters you have left be- 
hind. You twist yourself so 
that you can get a glimpse 
of the flying country. It’s 
green, undisturbed, un- 
marred by shells—there are 
even cows! 

At the Base Hospital to 
which I went there was a 
man who performed mira- 
cles. He was a naturalized 
American citizen, but an 
Armenian by birth. He gave 
people new faces. 

The first morning an 
officer came in to visit a 
friend; his face was entirely 
swathed in bandages, with 
gaps left for his breathing 
and his eyes. He had been 
like that for two years, and 
looked like a leper. When 
he spoke he made hollow 
noises. His nose and lower 











in the cots! As a patient 

the first sight you have of them is a 
muddy stretcher. The care with which 
the bearers advance is only equaled by 
the waiters in old-established London 
clubs when they bring in one of their 
choicest wines. The thing on the 
stretcher looks horribly like some of the 
forever silent people you have seen in No 
Man’s Land. A pair of boots you see, a 
British Warm flung across the body and 
an arm dragging. A screen is put around 
a bed; the next sight you have of him is a 
weary face lying on a white pillow. Soon 
the chap in the bed next to him is ques- 
tioning. 
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once again getting into the fighting. Next 
morning he plucked up courage to ask the 
doctor, and received the answer he had 
dreaded. 

“Never. You won’t be going back, old 
chap.” 

Next time he spoke his voice was a bit 
throaty. ‘Will it stiffen?” 

“You've lost the knee-joint,”’ the doctor 
said, ‘“‘but with luck we'll save the leg.” 

His voice sank to a whisper. ‘“‘If you 
do, it won’t be much good, will it?” 

“Not much.” 

He lay for a couple of hours silent, re- 
adjusting his mind to meet the new condi- 


jaw had been torn away by 
an exploding shell. Little by little, with 
infinite skill, by the grafting of bone and 
flesh, his face was being built up. Could 
any surgery be more merciful? 

In the days that followed I saw several 
of these masked men. The worst cases 
were not allowed to walk about. The 
ones I saw were invariably dressed with 
the most scrupulous care in the smartest 
of uniforms, Sam Browns polished and 
buttons shining. They had hope, and 
took a pride in themselves—a splendid 
sign! Perhaps you ask why the face-cases 
should be kept in France. I was not told, 
but I can guess— (Continued on page 94) 
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MED On onvery Hace 


The Marquis of Tallybaldash waved the policemen to one side. 


“For God’s sake, officer 


don’t hold the man like 


that. Don’t you see what’s the matter with him? Drunk? Good heavens, when did you join the force? An acute 


case of Apetonitise 


UNMAKING 


s ND remember who you are.” said 
the duke nervously. ‘ Always 
remember who you are.”’ 


“Yes, sir,” said the marquis. 

‘And don’t be romantic. Fight against 
it. It’s in the blood. Most un-English. 
All very well for foreigners. Not that | 
have anything against foreigners. Foreign 
blood ourselves. But don’t let it get a 
hold on you.” 

“No, sir.” The marquis, who had been 
standing on one leg, tried the other and 
nearly overbalanced. ‘‘What’s being ro- 
mantic, sir?”’ he asked when equilibrium 
had been restored. 

The duke glanced over his eye-glasses at 
the duchess and became more elliptical. 
Doing odd things—different from other 
people—useless—ridiculous—grandmother, 
like that. Spanish lady. Noble blood 
lescended from Cervantes—Don Quixote. 
vindmills, and so on. Drowned herself 


I saw it at once 


of an Unaccountable Young Man 


2. Wylie 


4,’ “Boly Fire,” etc. 


By I. A. I 


luthor of * elia No- 


Liluetrated by 


James Montgomery I'lagg 


when your grandfather died. Grief. Hat 
found on shore. Don’t do that sort of 
thing—Richard.” 

**No, sir,’ said the marquis earnestly. 

“That’s right. Here’s another sover- 
eign. Kiss your mother. Might miss 
your train—never do to miss your 
train ig 

The marquis kissed the duchess, who 
even at that early hour of the morning had 
an air of immutable perfection. No one 
had ever seen the duchess ruffled either 
in appearance or in spirit. If she had a 
wrinkle on her small, beautifully appointed 


lucky for you I did. My child, has your father ever been like this before?” 


A MARQUIS 


The First of live Stories in Which Will be Laid Bare the Extraordinary Record 


face, nobody had ever seen it. The 
duchess’s father had made soap with 
enormous success, and the duchess was 
terribly aristocratic. 

“T do hope they will teach you to be- 
have, and not fall over things,” she said 
despondently. ‘‘And make nice friends, 
Richard. I believe they are all gentlemen 
at Beaulairs, but these days one never 
can be sure.” 

“All right, Mother—don’t fuss.” 

“Richard, your expressions——”’ 

But the marquis, in going, had tumbled 
over the pekinese that the duchess wore 
with her negligee, and in the subsequent 
tumult escaped unchidden. There were 
three footmen and a butler to help him 
into the waiting motor, all preternaturally 
solemn, as though they were performing 
a sacred rite. 

The duke drifted out in the wake of the 
procession. He was a small, dark little 
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The marquis tound that he had no latch-key, and in Eaton Square not even 


the scullery-maid thought of rising before seven. 


man, not at first sight very ducal. He had 
the look of an extinct volcano that has not 
quite forgotten the time when it blazed 
to the heavens and horrified all beholders. 
But he seemed very much extinct. 
“H?m—iirst entry into the world, 
Richard. Must make a good beginning. 
Always do the right thing. No impulses. 
Bad things—impulses. Your poor grand- 
mother. Most unfortunate. Keep to the 
beaten track. Not so easy as it looks, but 
much better in the end. Here’s another 
sovereign for you. Mustn’t wait any 
longer. Miss your train-——never do 
The duke drifted away again, and the 
big car with its small occupant, without 
even luggage to keep him from sliding up 
and down the leather seat, swept along the 
drive. At the gates were two stone 
creatures, unknown to zoologists, who kept 
guard. They slowed up. A little girl 
on a pony accompanied by a large groom 
on a large horse kissed her hand. She 
was very pretty with a complexion that 
suggested a certain amount of scientific 
attention and six shining golden ringlets 


> 


So he sat on the door-step 


that hung symmetrically from under the 


fur-trimmed three-cornered hat. 

The marquis lifted his new school cap 
and looked sullen. 

“Good-by, Richard darling. I've writ 
ten to Cecil. He’s in the sixth this 
term. He'll look after you ‘cause I asked 
him oi 

The marquis scowled. 
fully decent of you.” 

“And I’m coming to spend the holidays 
with you.” 

The marquis, taken unawares, pulled an 
awful and expressive face, but the car 
mercifully went ahead, and he was not 
required to explain himself. Later in the 
day little Dorothea related the incident 
to her mother, Lady Northbound, and 
wept furiously. 

But Lady Northbound only smiled. 
“He will feel differently when he is grown 
up,”’ she said. ‘Quite differently.” 

She was a large, heavy woman of Jewish 
extraction, and she and the duchess were 
on good business terms. They respected 
each other, and their understanding was 


“Thanks. Aw- 


perfect if unspoken. The two es 
tates adjoined; and the two children 
were almost of an age. It was ob- 
viously a decree of providence, and, 
unlike most decrees from that quar- 
ter, eminently desirable. 


II 


Hs f..il name was Richard Stuart 
Lochinvar Cervantes Urquarht, 
Marquis of Tallybaldash. The title 
was one of the twenty-five which his 
father, the Duke of Abergenny, kept 
for emergencies, and from an historical 
point of view by far the most re- 
spectable. The remaining twenty- 
four had been diligently collected by 
ancestors whose methods of serving 
their king ranged from poison cups 
for fair but obtrusive consorts, to 
excruciating forms of tax collecting. 

But the first Marquis of Tally- 
baldash was a fine fellow. 

He had been caught in the act of 
luring a troublesome creditor of one 
of the impecunious Stuarts down a 
staircase in which several steps were 
conveniently missing, and on being 
reproached had fought aed killed his 
man with an ease which made his 
first plan appear a trifle labored and 
over-elaborate. The Urquarhts were 
decidedly proud of him. 

The only really peculiar strain in 
the blood was that inherited from the 
noble Dona Isabella of romantic 
memory. ‘Though, owing to her pre- 
mature decease she had never set 
foot in England, and her son had not 
even a memory of her, she was much 
reverenced. Her devotion to the 
late Duke, if eccentrically expressed, 
had been very flattering to the family 
in general, and, moreover, she was a 
descendant of the great Cervantes. 
The Urquarhts were quite pleased, 
too, with this literary touch. It was 
bizarre, ultra-modern, and, as long as 
it was kept in hand, quite desirable. 

The present Marquis of Tally- 
baldash was fourteen when he came 
to Beaulairs. Beaulairs stood head and 
shoulders above every other school in 
the kingdom. Eton and Harrow paled 
before it in antiquity and tradition. It 
harbored princes and disdained baronets. 
No one knew who had founded it or 
when. It had been begun in the dimness 
of time, and it had never changed. Here 
and there unavoidable concessions had 
been made to progress, but on the whole 
anxious parents could rest assured that 
their offspring were being brought up on 
the same system as the youthful Planta- 
genets. 

As to tradition, a typical instance of its 
strength may be offered in the fact 
recorded in the charter—that in 1460 the 
members of the upper sixth (sextus prima 
had worn their head-dress over the right 
ear, and that the smaller fry were severely 
cudgeled for infringing on this privilege. 
At the beginning of the twentieth century 
the Olympians still wore their caps over 
the right ear, and the small fry continued 
to be cudgeled. 

It was a wonderful institution. 

Some people, who had probably been 
educated at a Polytechnicum, said that 
more battles had been lost in the Beaulairs 
classrooms than in any other public school 
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obviously too late to save 


the culprit by the collar 


thousands had been cuffe/] 


proper, as Sir John him 
-clf admitted by his bear- 


in England. They meant to be nasty, but 
Beaulairs was rather pleased with the 
accusation. To be efficient was considered 
exceedingly bad form. 

It may be stated briefly that the young 
Marquis of Tallybaldash at once accepted 
the régime as his fathers had done before 
him. He sat unconquerably at the bottom 
of his class and wore his cap square on his 
head. 

\nd he was immensely popular. Then 
one day something happened. 

A traveling show came to Beaulairs. 
Lurid posters broke out all over the town 
like measles, displaying an elderly person 
in a flowing gray wig and a high Welsh 
hat who did wonderful things with rabbits 
and a pack of cards, and called herself the 
Sefora Valesca, Witch of Sevilla. In 
addition there was a young person, per- 
petually on tiptoe with outstretched skirts, 
blazing blue eyes, and a determined smile. 
She was La Nena, the dancing wonder. 
There were others, but their personalities 
were evidently of minor significance. 

The show pitched its camp in a meadow, 
and was so evidently beneath contempt 
that it was not put out of bounds. Even 
the impressionable lower fourth passed it 
without a g@ance, and the townsfolk, who 
loathed the school, and truckled to it 
amazingly, followed suit. So that on the 
third day there were un 
mistakable signs _ that 
Senhora Valesca & Co. 
had had enough and were 
preparing to seek less 
aristocratic ground. 

It so happened that 
it was a_ half-holiday, 
and young Richard of 
Tallybaldash, on his way 
to the town tuck-shop, 
crossed the meadow where 
the show was already 
melting like snow in a 
bad thaw, and became 
the witness of an amazing 
and preposterous scene. 
There were three actors 
involved — Lord Cecil 
Montfirth, (upper sixth) 
voung Sir John Hether- 
ton, (lower fourth) and a 
girl. The last mentioned 
was seated on a grassy 
bank and took at first no 
active part in the pro- 
ceedings. Young Richard 
himself scarcely glanced 
at her. But it was evi 
ceat that Sir John had 
been less indifferent. Pos 

sibly he had spoken to Gar 
her; at any rate he had > / NG 
‘swanked.” Even nov 
iis cap hung rakishly 
over his right ear—either YAY), 
hecause he had forgotten 
it or because it was 


mself 
“You young cub!” 
Nontfirth obse ved dis 
passionately, and took 

ind cuffed him as untold 


tefore him. All of which 
is perfectly right and 


I. A. R. Wylie 


ing of resignation. Then the unexpected 
and awiul happened. The girl slid down 
the bank. She flew at Montfirth and 
kicked him. She kicked him on the shins, 
and she butted him with her fair head 
with such science that the utterly be- 
wildered young lord fell back gasping and 
helpless. 

“Disgusting big bully!” his aggressor 
flung at him, and stamped like an infuri- 
ated young calf preparing to charge. ‘‘If 
you touch that boy again I'll really kick 
you!” she added menacingly. 

It must be admitted that Montfirth 
upheld the traditions not only of his race 
but of Beaulairs. He took not the slight- 
est notice of her. He did not seem to hear 
or see her. With a perfectly steady hand 
he adjusted his tie and set his straw hat at 
the correct Olympian angle. ‘You will 
come to my study at five, Hetherton,”’ was 
all he vouchsafed, and continued on his 
way with perfect dignity. 

Sir John Hetherton followed at a re- 
spectful distance, and of the two he was 
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evidently the more disgusted at the vulgar 
interference which had temporarily saved 
him. 

To all appearances the incident was 
closed. In reality it was only a prelude. 
For young Richard of Tallybaldash 
lingered. Though he had had no part 
in the general violence he felt badly 
shaken. In kicking Montfirth, the girl 
had somehow kicked the bottom out of 
Richard’s world. Theoretically she was 
guilty of a fearful form of lése-majesté— 
and yet somehow it had been funny—a 
tiger-kitten flying at a large and rather 
pompous mastiffi—so funny that Richard 
wanted to laugh. And because he wanted 
to laugh at something that was really tre- 
mendcusly serious he felt thoroughly re- 
sentful. Besides, the girl had got off too 
lightly. She had an air of having been 
left victor on the field which was offensive. 

“You know,” said Richard weightily, 

“that was jolly —jolly wrong of you 

She turned on him like a flash. ‘Why? 

What was wrong?” she demanded. 
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“If any one told me 1 wasn’t to wear my 
cap over my right ear, I’d wear it over 
my right ear till I died,” declared the 
girl. Young Richard’s lip actually quivered 





“Well—kicking Montfirth like that!” 

“Ts that his name? I wish I’d kicked 
harder. Great hulking bully! He was 
hurting that little boy.” 

“‘ And quite right, too. It served Hether- 
ton jolly well right.” 

“Why?” 

“‘He was wearing his cap on his right 
ear. 

‘‘Why shouldn’t he wear it on his right 
ear?” 

“Only sixth form fellows do.” 

“Why?” 

Richard opened his mouth for the crush- 
ing retort which, much to his surprise, 
sounded curiously un-crushing. ‘‘ They al- 
ways have,”’ he said. 

‘How silly!” was her only comment. 


HEREUPON shesettled herself down 

to consider him as though he were a 
new kind of beetle with abnormally large 
feet. Richard stared back. He was red 
and hot and shaky. He wished he could 
hit her on the nose and settle the dispute 
by combat. But she was a girl, younger 
than himself, and common into the bar- 
gain. Richard knew shewascommon. He 
recognized her now as the Dancing Wonder 
of the posters. True, her hair was not so 
vividly golden as advertised, and at that 
particular moment her blue eyes were not 
in the least languishing, but there was no 
mistake about her. Besides this horrible 
fact, the shabby tweed skirt, the carelessly 
worn blouse, and the holey stockings 
offended young Richard’s sense of decency. 
But though he looked superior he felt 
foolish, and her expression goaded him to 
fatuity. 

“Of course it would seem silly to you,” 
he said sneeringly. 

She nodded energetic assent. 
would.” 

“You couldn’t understand.” 

‘No, [ couldn’t.” 

Young Richard shifted his ground and 
landed in a most objectionable bog. 
‘You'd be jolly sick if you knew whom you 
kicked!” 

“You've just told me, haven’t you?” 

“T didn’t tell you he was Lord Mont- 
firth, did I?” 

‘“No, you didn’t. What’s a lord?” 

The desire to hit her became almost 
unbearable. ‘‘Pooh—the son of an earl, 
of course.” 

‘“What’s an earl anyhow?” 

Young Richard was breathing hard like 
a winded horse. He felt as though he 
were sliding down a precipice grabbing at 
tufts of grass which invariably gave way. 
What was an earl? It was the sort of 
thing one took for granted at Beaulairs, 
but it was oddly difficult to explain. 
Young Richard assumed an air of amused 
hauteur. 

“Well, you are a booby! 
knowing that!” 

‘“Well—I do know—so there. Horrid 
little snob!” She regarded him coldly. 
“T was just having fun with you. I 
wanted to see how silly you could be. Of 
course I know what an earl is. He’s 
somebody else’s son. Grandmother told 
me. She knows all about that sort of 
thing. She knew a marquis once, and she 
yawns every time she thinks of him.” 

“I’m a marquis,” interrupted the flus- 
tered Richard, ‘‘and you’re not yawning.” 

‘““No—I’m laughing!” She did laugh, 
genuinely and joyously, and when she had 
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Unmaking 4 Marquis 


done she grew very sedate and prim, 
almost severe. ‘‘I am sorry,” she said. 
“‘T thought you were rather a nice boy— 
really. And now I shan’t be able to talk to 
youany more. Grandmother wouldn’t like 
it. She doesn’t approve of marquises.”’ 

“Well, what awful cheek!” 

“She says they’re bobo.” 

“What's bobo?” 

“Spanish. It means stupid.”” While 
Richard digested this explanation she 
stood very straight, looking past him with 
shining eyes. 

“T’d hate to be somebody, just because 
my father was somebody,” she concluded 
finally and exultantly. ‘‘J’m going to be 
somebody because I am somebody—ofi 
my own bat.”’ 

Richard knew this was all wrong. She 
was hitting him in places which, according 
to the rules of the game as played at 
Beaulairs, no one is expected to defend. 
Unfortunately this did not alter the fact 
that he was feeling both winded and 
battered. : 

‘‘Look here,” he stammered, “I don’t 
care what your silly old grandmother 
thinks about marquises. It’s rotten to 
judge a fetlow like that. If you thought 
I was—was rather nice, than I am nice ‘ 

She made him a quaint, old-fashioned 
curtsy. ‘‘My silly old grandmother is 
just behind you, Mr. Marquis,” she said. 

Young Richard jumped. It seemed to 
him that the apparition must have. risen 
out of the ground, though on calmer 
consideration he knew that she had come 
out of the tent of the disintegrating show. 
Even without the Welsh hat and the wig 
he knew her, and she was still sufficiently 
startling. Two enormous | tortoise-shell 
combs stuck out of the fuzzy gray hair. 
A brilliant red silk shawl covered her 
shoulders, and a flowered petticoat left 
off in time to display a surprisingly neat 
pair of ankles and small feet in buckled, 
high-heeled shoes. The olive-skinned, 
hawk-like face might once have been 
very beautiful. But these mitigating cir- 
cumstances were lost on Richard. To him 
she was just amazingly old and wrinkled 
and_ wicked-looking. 

“Nombre de dios! 
she asked. 

‘*\ marquis, Grandmother.”’ 

““A marquis? Pah—bobo!”’ She beck- 
oned, her dark eyes shining like two ma- 
licious points of fire. ‘‘Come away, Nena.” 

Young Richard knew what ‘‘bobo” 
meant by this time. He was absurdly, 
horribly near tears. He alternated be- 
tween an inclination toward outrageous 
rudeness and a desire to throw himself 
down on the grass and howl. The golden- 
haired wonder lingered a moment. 

“Tf any one told me I wasn’t to wear 
my cap over my right ear I’d wear it over 
my right ear till I died,” she said. 

Young Richard’s lip actually quivered. 

Perhaps she had seen it quiver. 

At any rate, at the door of the tent she 
looked back and kissed her hand to him. 


And what is this?” 


HI 


T has been said that the episode was 
only a prelude. Now comes the first act. 
The Marquis of Tallybaldash did not go to 
the tuck-shop. He went back the way he 
had come, and he was very thoughtful. 
By the time he reached the noble 
wrought-iron gates of Beaulairs he was 


wearing his cap over his right ear. Mont- 
firth met him in the quadrangle, but did 
not cuff him publicly because of Dorothea. 

“You will come to my study at five- 
thirty, Tallybaldash,” he observed, and 
proceeded on his splendid way. 

Richard met five other members of the 
upper sixth, and made various appoint- 
ments, all of which he kept with perfect 
punctuality. His manner of receiving six 
separate and severe canings was so ex- 
quisitely gentlemanly and dignified that 
the six executioners, each unaware of the 
other’s administrations, were moved to 
admiration and gentle expostulation. They 
even argued with him. They pointed out 
the heinousness of his offense, and when, 
still inimitably courteous, he informed 
them that their chief defense of an old- 
established custom was to his mind simply 
tosh, they were all inspired with the same 
impulse. They kicked him out. 


ICHARD went forth from his sixth 

thrashing wearing his cap over his right 
ear. In the corridor he encountered the 
upper fifth, who, although not privileged to 
administer justice, were no less ardently set 
on upholding a privilege soon to be theirs. 
Challenge followed a brief ‘* t pungent 
bout of- repartee, and was given effect in 
the fives’ court before call-over. 

It was the most bloody and bitterly 
fought battle in the records of Beaulairs. 
Not that young Richard, lighter of build, 
short of inches and years, and already 
badly shaken, did any particular damage 
to his opponent. His only asset appeared 
to be an inexhaustible ability to tale 
punishment. He went down with monot- 
onous regularity and reeled to his feet 
again, gasping, bleeding, disfigured, and 
unbeaten. Through it all he was thinking 
of the Dancing Wonder and wishing she 
could know what a bobo marquis was 
enduring for his newly acquired principles. 

**T'H—T'll tell her one day,” he thought, 
and had a swift beatific vision of her scorn 
turned to kindness, to appreciation, to 
tender admiration. Even the diabolic- 
looking grandmother smiled upon him. 
At that precise moment Perlock senio1 
closed up his remaining gray eye, and 
young Richard went down to rise no more. 

He was three weeks in hospital. When 
he came out, the upper sixth held a court- 
martial over him, and he was sent to the 
Head. And the Head tried firmness and 
kindness and reason, and young Richard 
laid down his own views with a graceful 
decision which any of his predecessors 
might have envied. He was threatened 
with expulsion. But you can not expel a 
marquis because of two degrees more or less 
in the angle of his hat. 

Young Richard went from the interview 
wearing his cap over his right ear. 

After that there was revolution. The 
small fry, intoxicated by the success of 
one of their number, broke loose. They 
wore their caps over their ears, over their 
noses, and back to front, and the Olympi- 
ans and the shades of the early Planta- 
genets looked on he.iess. 

Shortly after this other signs of disinte- 
gration set in. The bottom of the class ceased 
to be popular. Young Richard walked off 
with a prize for Greek verse, and was loudly 
applauded. Various young persons who, 
fearing unpopularity, had kept their light 
under a bushel, ventured to display talents 
and intelligence. (Continued on page 120) 
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“That’s so,” Hannah acquiesced. Then a terrible thought struck her. 


I don’t want to go anywhere unless my papa can go too.” Nellie’s wits were ready. 


~ 


PEROT miee. 


“I don’t want to go to heaven! 


“I just said God 


didn’t need any papa. ‘Course our papas will go to heaven, ’cause that’s the only place they can quit working” 


The 


HERE was no fault 

with the present itself; the 

trouble lay in the method of 

transportation. This thought 

was definite enough in Hannah’s mind, 

but she had to rely upon a seven-year-old 

vocabulary for expression, and grown- 

ups are notably dull of comprehension. 

Even mothers don’t always understand 

without being told exactly in so many 
words. 

“I didn’t say the kimono wasn’t nice, 

Mama,” explained Hannah, ‘and ‘course 
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Cousin Carrie was awful good to send it 
to me, but—but Santy Claus is going to 
bring Virginia one tomorrow _ night, 
down the chimdley!” 

Rose Joseph slipped the absurd little 
garment over her daughter’s dainty 
lingerie frock, and stood her on a chair 
that she might view herself in the narrow 
mirror between the windows of the living- 


ixer 


room. The child was as lovely as a flower, 
but vanity was still sound asleep in her 
little soul, and she glanced indifferently 
at her reflection, her little body sagging 
with disappointment. “It is just like 
those little Japanese girls wear,” her 
mother cried in that over-enthusiastic, 
adult tone which warns a child he is about 
to be the recipient of a gold brick. “‘I 
am sure Virginia’s can’t be any nicer than 
this one!” 

“But, Mama, Santy Claus is going to 
bring hers down the chimbley. Mine—” 
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“The Chris’mus rush,” sighed Hannah. 
“It looks all right,” Mrs. Joseph pronounced. 
Virginia says——” what’s 


day,” she added, playing for time. 
j y 
right,” came the triumphant answer. 


her voice dropped to a mournful key 
‘Mine came through the door!” 

“But, darling, what difference does 
that make just so you get it?”’ 

Pity for her mother’s barren childhood 
shone in Hannah’s soft black eyes. *‘ That’s 
—that’s no way for presents to come,” 
she explained; ‘‘ Mama, it’s Chris’mus.”’ 

“Tt is Chanuca,” Mrs. Joseph responded 
firmly. ‘‘Remember you are a Jewess, 
dear.” 

“IT can’t never forget it,’ said the child 
with a catch in her voice, “specially at 
Chris’mus.” 

But, darling, the Jewish children have 
Chanuca; it comes about the same time 
as Christmas, and amounts to the same 
thing.”’ 

Hannah shook her bronze curls. ** Cha- 
nuca is because the children of Israel 
took Jerusalem and the temple away from 
the bad people,” she recited glibly, “and 
—and you say prayers, and light candles 
eight days, and—and all your uncles and 
aunts and cousins send you things, but 
Santy Claus, he don’t pay any ‘tention 
to Chanuca. But Chris’mus is just one 
day, and Santy Claus comes down the 
chimbley and brings things to all good 
children—’cept little Jews—because it is 
the birthday of our Saviour.” 

Mrs. Joseph was silent so long that 
Hannah felt she had convinced her mother 
of the superiority of the gentile Christmas 
over the Jewish Chanuca, and she con- 
tinued more in detail. ** And the children’s 
kinfolks just give Santy Claus money, and 
tell him what to buy, and he brings.the 
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“It is never going to be sore again. 


presents, and nobody has to bother about 
it ‘cept him.” 

‘*Hannah,” Mrs. Joseph interrupted 
coldly, ‘‘who told you about the birth- 
day of—of the Saviour?” 

“Nellie Halloran,’ answered Hannah, 
“and Virginia, too. They’ve—they’ve 
got the same one.” 

‘“‘The same what?”’ 

‘The same Saviour,’ Hannah explained. 

“Darling, hasn’t Mama told you many 
times, that you must never, never talk 
about religion to Nellie and Virginia?” 

“Oh, we don’t, Mama, never, never 
But ‘course we got to talk about Santy 
Claus, and things.”’ 

There seemed to be no reasonable ob- 
jection to that, so Mrs. Joseph dropped 
the subject. She spent a great deal of time 
folding the despised and rejected kimono 
into its tissue paper wrappings. Presently 
she brought a narrow parcel from another 
room. 

‘See what Uncle Aaron has sent you, 
dear,” she cried gaily. “A little man; 
you wind him up in the back with this key 

so—and then he dances and plays the 
fiddle!” 

Hannah forced a polite giggle at the 
little man’s antics. He too rested under 
the ban of having come ‘through the 
door,” and her attention soon wandered. 

‘Nellie got a jumping-jack in the very 
top of her stocking last Chris’mus; ‘cause 
she’s such a jumping-jack herself, her 
papa said. You know, Mama, Santy 
Claus puts nuts and candy, and Jittl 
things in your stocking, and puts your big 





“Mama, you haven’t looked down my throat to- too 


things all around ihe 
room. Sometimes he 
brings a tree and hangs 
them all on a tree. 
Virginia and Nellie 
want a tree and a new 
doll. Virginia gets a 
new doll every Chris’- 
mus, and she’s got 
every doll Santy ever 
brought her — even 
her little, baby, rubber 
doll. She’s eight years 
old and will have eight 
dolls!’ But Nellie ain't 

-hasn’t saved a single 
one, and she’s scared 
she won’t get one this 
Chris’mus — a w f u | 
scared.” 

‘Why, dear?” asked 
Mrs. Joseph, when 
Hannah paused for 
breath. 

‘Because the doll 
Santy brought Nellie 
last Chris’mus, you 
know what? She was 
playing Indian with her 
brother one day, and 
chopped her head off! 
And Nellie’s mama says 
she don’t know whether 
old Santy’s going to 
forget that or not! But 
Nellie, she says she 
prays hard to the Vir- 
gin Mary every night— 
if she don’t go to sleep 
quick. ‘ Mama, 
what’s a virgin? Mama, 


” 


“Tt is all 





“A virgin is a lady 

who has never been 

married,’ answered Mrs. Joseph, putting 

the neglected musician back into his box. 

Hannah wrestled alone for a moment 

with a mighty ecclesiastical problem, and 
then gave it up. 

“The Virgin Mary is God’s mother,” 
Hannah’s mother continued. ‘That's 
her picture over our fireplace,”—pointing 
to a copy of a crude thirteenth century 
Madonna and Child in a carved Gothic 
frame, which Eli and Rose Joseph had 
bought in Italy while on their wedding 
trip. Flanked now by candles burning 
in silver candelabra in honor of Chanuca, 
it gave the mantel a passing resemblance 
tc a Catholic shrine. 

“T don’t think God’s mother is very 
pretty, do you, Mama? And I think 
Nellie’s little brother is a heap prettier’n 
God was when He was a baby.” 

Mrs. Joseph showed signs of having 
reached the limit. ‘‘Hannah,” she said 
firmly, ‘‘it is time you were in bed.” 

“But, Papa hasn’t come home yet.” 

“Papa will be late tonight, dear.” 

“The Chris’mus rush,” sighed Hannah. 
‘*Mama, you haven’t looked down my 
throat today,” she added, playing for time. 

Mrs. Joseph went through the daily 
ritual. ‘It looks all right,” she pro- 
nounced. 

“Tt is all right,’ came the triumphant 
enswer. “It is never going to be sore 
again. Virginia says——”’ 

“Never mind what Virginia says. Ii 
your throat ever hurts you the least little 
bit, you are to come to me instantly and 
tell me. Do you understand?” 
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“Ves Mama, but it isn’t going to hurt 
anv more,” Hannah insisted. 

“Come on upstairs to bed.” 

Still Hannah hung back. She had not 
played her trump card yet, and the time 
was short. She caught her mother’s slim 
white hand in hers and fingered nervously 
at the rings. ‘‘Mama,” she almost whis- 
pered, “Virginia says it’s Jewish mamas’ 
fault that Santy Claus don’t come io see 
Jewish children. If the mamas would just 
go to Santy and fell him to come—You 
will, won’t you, Mama? = Please, Mama!” 

“Hannah, not another word about 
Christmas and Santy Claus—not—an- 
other—word!”’ 

Hannah swallowed something that came 
in her throat, and bravely winked back 
her tears. ‘‘Can’t Mandy put me to bed?” 

“No, dear; Mandy is busy in the 
kitchen. Mama will put you to bed and 
tell you stories.” She bent down and kissed 
the child tenderly. 

Hannah flung her arms about her moth- 
er’s neck. She loved the feel of the soft 
throat and the gently curving bosom 
against her little cheek, and the fragrance 
of her mother’s hair and silken laces. She 
didn't know that her mother looked like 
a portrait by Raphael, but she did know 
that her mama was the prettiest, sweetest 
mama in all the world; and yet 

“Nama, I’m so tired of tales about 
the children of 
Israel. They never 
did anything fun- 
ny. And Mandy 
tells me tales about 
the old plantashun, 
when her ma was 
a slave, and about 
ole Marse, and ole 
Mis’ going to town 
and giving Santy 


Claus money so’s 
he’d bring beads 
and ‘juice’ harps 


and things to the 
little niggers; and 
he never forgot one 


from the biggest 
to the littlest 
darky, Santy 
didn’t.” 


The child’s body 
began to tremble 
with repressed 
‘““I—I wisht 
I was a—a little 
darky! It’s—it’s 
awful—sad to be a 
little Jewish child 
at Chris’mus 
time.” 

And then the 
storm broke. 

Two hours 
later Eli Joseph’s 
tired step sound- 
ed on the ve- 
randa, and Rose 
hurried to admit 
him, lifting a si- 
lencing hand as 
soon as he had 
crossed the thresh 
old. “Hannah has 
Just gone to sleep,”’ 
she whispered. 
“No — no, she’s 
not sick at all.” 
He placed an arm 


sobs. 








around her and drew her into the library. 
“Eli, your overcoat is wet,’ she ex- 
claimed, untwining her arms from his neck. 
“Snow,” he said, his good-looking boy- 
ish face lighting up with pleasure. “It 
seems we are to have a white Christmas 
after all.” 
“Christmas!”’ she cried; ‘I wish I 
could never hear that word again.” 
“Well, I’m glad it comes only once a 
year. Tonight ends my siege, though. 
Tomorrow night Stein goes on duty, 
and I come home for dinner to stay. Rose, 


darling, you look all tired out. You 
shouldn’t wait up for me.” 

“Tt isn’t that. It’s Hannah. She 
cried for more than an hour tonight, 


and but for Mandy and her tales I be- 
lieve she would still be crying.” And 
she detailed the scene to him. 

“But, good gracious Rose, let Santa 
Claus bring her presents to her,” said 
Eli, when she had finisned. ‘‘ Hannah’s 
nothing but a baby.” 

“She is beginning to think for herself.” 

“As you did at a very early age,’ he 
reminded her, ‘“‘and your father the 
strictest of orthodox rabbis. How old 
were you when you began slipping off 
to the reformed temple?” 

“T broke my father’s heart,” she said 
somberly. “Ill be punished through 
Hannah.” 
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“Not unless you let Hannah think 
faster than you do. And remember,” 
he added teasingly, “if you hadn’t run 
off to the reformed temple you would 
never have met me.” 

“Outside, at the foot of the steps,” 
she recalled. ‘‘I would never have met 
you inside.” 

““Maybe I am lax,” he acknowledged, 
‘but it seems to me that if you are living 
a decent life yourself, and giving the other 
fellow a square deal, you are pretty nearly 
fulfilling the law and the prophets.” 

‘And what do you suppose is happening 
to Hannah with a Christian Science family 
on one side and Roman Catholics on the 
other?” she demanded tragically. ‘‘She’s 
decided not to take any more medicine, 
because Virginia Lawrence doesn’t. And 
she has Nellie Halloran’s every expression 
about the Virgin and the Saviour. Not 
only that, but she has made friends with a 
Christian Science practitioner through the 
Lawrences, and calls him ‘my friend Mr. 
Jackson.’ She runs to meet him and 





Nellie had secured the bottle of holy water, and, arrayed in her brother Joe’s long, black 
rain-coat, a towel about her neck for a stole, acted as priest. In lieu of a prayer manual, she used 
a story book. Virginia, not to be left out of such an important affair, consented to be godmother 
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walks the length of the block with him 
every time he passes.” 

‘*Hannah is certainly a natural born 
mixer,” laughed the father. ‘*We are sav- 
ing ourselves trouble by giving her the best 
there is to mix with!”’ 

“Eli, I am afraid we made a mistake 
moving out here, away from all our peo- 
ple.” 

‘No. we didn’t make a mistake,” he 
declared earnestly. ‘*The Square was no 
place to bring up Hannah, among those 
parvenu Jews. We've got the prettiest 
home on the heights and the best people in 
town for neighbors.” 

“Our child is losing her identity as a 
Jewess.”” 


“HE will find it again by growing into a 
good American,” he replied. ‘** Be an 
American or go back to Palestine, or to the 
country that oppressed you,’ is my message 
to the Jews. I’ve no patience with those 
that reap the benefits of this government 
and then try to segregate themselves, dot- 
ting the United States with new Jerusa- 
lems. We gee ourselves into the melting 
pot, glad of the chance, and then kick 
because we come out something else in the 
fusion. Fusion into one people—that’s 
what America needs—the best of the Jew 
fused with the best in every brand Of gen- 
tile. and done without the aid of a hyphen, 
too. Come on to bed, Rose; you are as 
pale as a ghost, and I’m so tired, I can't see 





straight. Our baby is all right. Don’t 
you worry.” : 
Snow falls on the just and the unjust. 


There was quite as much of it in Hannah’s 
back yard as in either Virginia’s or Nellie’s 
—perhaps even a little more had drifted 
into the fence corners. Hannah’s joy in 
discovering that in this respect she had not 
been slighted crowded her troubles into the 
background. Immediately after breakfast, 
bundled up snugly, she stood in her yard 
and threw snowballs toward her neigh- 
bors’ homes, while she squealed with de- 
light. In a very few minutes, three little 
girls were playing where only one had 
played before. 

The two newcomers, Virginia Lawrence 
and Nellie Halloran presented an interest- 
ing contrast. Virginia, slim, and tall for 
her age, with long, flat, yellow braids, 
handled the snow daintily, even gingerly. 
Nellie, fat and dimpled, her curls tousled 
into a flame colored halo, rolled over and 
over in the snow, and then shook herself 
like a puppy. Until the advent of Hannah, 
a subtle antagonism had existed between 
the two children. Virginia’s favorite game 
was playing ‘‘lady” with a train floating 
gracefully behind her; Nellie’s chief joy in 
life was seeing how long she could stand on 
her head, her short skirts obeying the laws 
of gravity all the while. Hannah, however, 
vibrated obligingly between the two sports, 
and kept the peace inviolate. 

Romping in the snow is hard play, and 
presently the little girls sat panting on the 
top step of the Joseph’s back porch. Im 
mediately Nellie produced a string of ame- 
thyst colored beads from her coat pocket, 
with the announcement that she would say 
her prayers while resting. 

‘What kind of beads are those?”’ 
Hannah. 


asked 


‘Rosary beads, ‘course,’ responded 

ellie. ‘‘Hannah, you don’t know any 
thing.” 

‘; do, too.” 
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‘Huh! you didn’t even know about the 
Mother o’ God until I told you.” 

“T reckon I thought God was an or- 
phan,’ Hannah pleaded in extenuation. 
“But. what about God’s papa?”’ she de- 
manded with sudden inspiration. ‘‘ You’re 
so smarty, tell me about that!” 

“Oh, God didn’t have to have a father,” 
Nellie answered easily. ‘‘ Everything is free 
in heaven; so He didn’t have to have a 
father to work for Him when He was little.” 

“Then why did He have to have a 
mama?” 

“To tell Him what to do, ’course. You 
know how ’tis. If you ask your papa any- 
thing, don’t he always say, ‘Go ask your 
mama?’ ”’ 

Hannah had noticed this shifting of mas- 
culine responsibility more than once. 

‘Thet’s so,” she acquiesced. Then a terri- 
ble thought struck her. ‘I don’t want to 
go to Heaven! I don’t want to go any- 
where unless my papa can go too.” 

Nellie’s nimble Irish wits were ready. 
“T just said God didn’t need any papa. 
‘Course our papas will go to heaven, ’cause 
that’s the only place they can quit working. 
Didn’t I hear my papa say one time he 
hoped he’d get a little rest in Heaven, 

cause he never got any on this earth?” 

‘But, you have to die before you can 
get to heaven,” sighed Hannah. 

Virginia, who had been maintaining a 
most dignified silence, locked as if she must 
speak or explode. ‘‘No you _ don’t. 
Heaven begins here and now,”’ she recited. 
“Tf you are good, you are well and happy, 
and that’s heaven.” 

’T isn’t,” scoffed Nellie. 
any angels flying ‘round in 
yard? I don't.” 


“Do's 
this 


you see 
here 


ANNAH rather took to Virginia’s ar- 

gument, and resolved to have a con- 
versation with her some time, undampened 
by Nellie’s skepticism. If there could be 
feasting on the joys of heaven here and 
now, Hannah had every intention of being at 
the banquet table. At the present moment, 
however, the rosary beads were of fascinat- 
ing interest; she must hold them in her 
own hands, and watch the play of purple 
lights upon the snow as she flashed them in 
the sun. Questions about the crucifix, she 
found, brought on an embarrassing silence. 
Nellie looked at Virginia. Virginia looked 
at Nellie. Then the two excused them- 
selves for a whispered colloquy at the other 
end of the yard. When they returned, 
Virginia acted as spokesman, fixing Nellie 
with an unrelenting eye. 

‘That is Jesus nailed to the cross, Han- 
nah. Some very wicked people did it.”’ 

There was nothing exciting in this to 
Hannah; wicked people were doing wicked 
things the world over, all the time. The 
statement fell flat, and Nellie, disappointed 
at the lack of dramatic effect, broke treaty. 
‘I ’spect the Jews did it,” she said. 

“They did not!’? Hannah’s voice trem- 
bled. ‘*The Jews are nice people; they 
wouldn’t do a wicked thing like that!” 

Virginia put an arm across Hannah’s 
shoulders. ‘‘Now see what you've done,” 
she snapped at Nellie. 

“Oh, I ’spec the Irish helped them,” 
Nellie added magnanimously. ‘My papa 
says the Irish are into every thing.” 

Not having to bear the ignominy alone 
Hannah was comforted. ‘What makes 
you say prayers on the beads?” she asked. 

‘Cause | want Santy to bring me a doll 





tonight. 


Han- 
nah’s face fell. All her sorrows returned 
with a rush. ‘‘Have you got any more oj 
those beads?” she asked. 


“Yes, but they wouldn’t do you any 
good,” Nellie answered with quick under- 
standing. ‘‘You’re not a Catholic.” 


‘““Couldn’t I be one?” 

“Not unless you’re babtized with holy 
water. The priest does it.’ 

The leaven had begun to work. “ What 
did your mama say about asking Santa 
Claus to come?” Virginia inquired, with a 
quick glance toward the beads. 


ANNAH shook her head, speechless. 

She compressed her lips into a tigh: 
line with an effort at self control, but two 
large tears rolled down her cheeks and 
splashed on to her scarlet coat. Again 
Virginia placed an arm protectingly across 
Hannah’s shoulder. Nellie’s bright blue 
eyes grew soft with pity. 

“T tell you what,” the latter exclaimed, 
“T’ll babtize Hannah, and then she'll be a 
gentile, and Santa Claus will come. no 
matter what. And when your mama see; 
how nice it is, she won’t care.” 

“But, you said a priest has to baptize 
anybody,” objected Virginia. 

‘He does ‘less it’s a time of danger and 
you can’t get any priest. Then any Cath- 
olic can babtize anybody. My mami 
babtized our washerwoman’s little baby 
‘cause they knew it was going to die before 
Father Murphy could get there. And 
ain’t this a time of danger?” 

‘““Nobody’s dying.” Virginia was dis- 
tressingly literal. Hannah looked from one 
friend to the other, hoping against hope. 

“No, but there’s danger Santa Claus 
won’t come to see Hannah less’n sump’n is 
done mighty quick,” came Nellie’s ready 
reply. ‘‘And can we get a priest? You 
go get one, Virginia. Go get one.”’ 

Clearly there was no answer to this. The 
ceremony was set for early afternoon when 
Grandmother Halloran took her nap and 
Nellie could borrow the bottle of holy 
water from her shelf. As to the place, thee 
were six boys at the Halloran’s, always in 
the way; and Mrs. Lawrence had guests: 
obviously the baptismal rite would have 
to be performed at Hannah’s own home. 

After lunch ¢ :2 children assembled in the 
sun-parlor of the Joseph’s home, in full view 
of Mrs. Joseph who sat embroidering in the 
library, the French door closed between 
them, so that she did not hear. 

Nellie had secured the bottle of holy 
water, and, arrayed in her brother Joe’s 
long, black rain-coat, a towel about her 
neck for a stole, acted as priest. Virginia. 
not to be left out of such an important 
affair, consented to be godmother. In lieu 
of a prayer manual, Nellie used one of 
Hannah’s story books. She chose a verse, 
which, because she knew it by heart, she 
could read exceptionally well: 


‘Little boy blue, come blow your horn, 
The sheep are in the clover, 
And the cows are in the corn.” 


r 


Then she poured a little of the holy wate! 
on Hannah's forehead (wet hair might occa- 
sion unanswerable questions) and baptized 
her ‘* Hannah Agnes Ignatius Joseph.’ 
Called upon for a response, the god- 
mother recited very (Continued on page 121) 


I wrote him "bout sixteen le: ters, 
and I’m going to say my rosary a dozen 
times today.” 

Tomorrow was Christmas day! 
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Oh, inspiration of the world, brave mothers of men who fight—and die, you who bear the main burden 
of the suffering of war, and then calmly resume the burden of your days, tell us whence you derive your 
strength and fortitude, and teach us the secret of your self-sacrifice, resignation, and true heroism! 


T H E 


T is they who bear the main burden 
of suffering in this war. 
In our streets and open spaces and 

all along the roads, in our churches, 
in our towns and villages, in every house 
we come into contact with mothers who 
have lost their son or are living in an an- 
guish more cruel than the certainty of 
death. ; 
_ Let us try to understand their loss. 
[hey know what it means, but they do 
not tell the men. 
_ Their son is taken from them at the 
lairest moment of his life, when their own 
is in its decline. When a child dies in in- 
fancy it is as though his soul had hardly 
gone, as though it were lingering near the 
mother who brought it into the world, 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 


Illustrated by 


Paul Meylan 


awaiting the time when it may return in a 
new form. The death which visits the 
cradle is not the same «+ that which now 
spreads terror over the earth; but a son 
who dies at the age of twenty does not 
come back again, and leaves not a gleam 
of hope behind him. He carries away with 
him all the future that his mother had 
remaining to her, all that she gave to him, 
and all his promise: the pangs, anguish, 
and smiles of birth and childhood, the 
joys of youth, the reward and the harvest 
of maturity, the comfort and the peace of 
her old age. He carries away with him 
Translated b de Mattos. 
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something much more than himself: it is 
not his life only that comes to an end, it is 
numberless days that finish suddenly, a 
whole generation that becomes extinct, a 
long series of faces, of little fondling hands, 
of play and laughter, all of which fall at 
one blow on the battle-field, bidding fare- 
well to the sunshine and reentering the 
earth which they have never known. All 
this the eves of our mothers perceive with- 
out understanding; and this is why, at 
times, the weight and sadness of their 
glances are more than any of us can bear. 

And yet they do not weep as the mothers 
wept in former wars. All their sons dis- 
appear one by one; and we do not hear 
them complain or moan as in days gone 
by, when great (Continued on page 108 
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Now, after two thousand years of the pure and beautiful gospel of Christ, who taught how “God-in-man” might 


be realized, man still plays the crazed crank with dogma, and refuses to realize the Intelligence behind creation. 
One sweet, strong, independent character unconsciously forms the nucleus of many others, while one soured 


HAT is the most urgent need of 
the world? What would stop 
war and insure peace? What 
would push forward all that is 
highest and best in our civilization, and 
cause men and women to realize that they 
are not created to brutalize, degrade, and 
destroy one another in sordid struggles for 
place and power, but that their purpose in 
living at all is to educate and uplift one an- 
other to noble aims and ends? The great 
need stares us in the face at every point of 
social law and political government; it 
clamors in our ears and pushes its problem 
to the front of every question. What is it 
the world demands in every form of policy, 
legislation, and statesmanship? A simple 
thing, one would imagine it to be a natural 
thing, yet it is almost undiscoverable in any 
period of history—Sanity! Sanity, which 
means health of both brain and body; 
Sanity, which recognizes self only as a por- 
tion of the greater whole; Sanity, which 
knows instinctively that mankind must obey 
the laws of God or suffer extinction; Sanity, 
which combines with reason and judgment 
comprehensive sympathy for every unit of 
the human race in its struggle upward from 
the brute period to the highest realiza- 
tion of intellectual and spiritual worth. 
Judged from this point of view, one may 
doubt, when reading history from its 
known or traditional beginnings, whether 
man, taken in bulk, has ever been entirely 
sane. Something of the freak, the mon- 
ster, or the only half human, seems to 
taint his blood, displaying itself in follies 
and excesses of the most violent or pitiful 
nature, which, when dispassionately nar- 
rated in the chronicles of centuries, show 
him to be a crank or a fool at the very time 
when wisdom might most be expected of 


him. Some few individuals, notable exam- 
30 


THE WORLD’S 


ples to the race, have stood out in splendid 
isolation as sane and self-sacrificing teach- 
ers and helpers of humanity; but, in the 
aggregate, from the very beginnings of 
what we are pleased to call ‘‘progress”’ 
down to the present day, the desire to 
trample upon one another and wallow in 
blood and slaughter seems to have pre- 
vailed with more force over the minds of 
men than the clearest arguments of reason. 
Nevertheless this desire is an insane im- 
pulse, and if we had any true perception 
of the laws of right and wrong, we should 
check it in its very first beginnings. Any 
man, any body of men, seeking to violate 
the peace and progress of the world should 
be dealt with by the combined _inter- 
national forces of the law and medicine, 
not by armies, and should either be shot 
like mad-dogs as incurable and dangerous, 
or imprisoned for life in asylums for the 
criminally insane. No one man or group 
of men can be considered in sound mental 
condition if their actions imperil the exist- 
ence of their fellow creatures. 

Certain natural laws have been dis- 
covered and proved, by physiologists who 
make the subject their study, as to persons 
who may rightly marry, and those for 
whom, through consanguinity or inherited 
disease, marriage is nothing less than a 
crime. In the ‘arranged’ unions of 
royal houses these laws have been deliber- 
ately set aside with deplorable results. The 
mad-dog of Europe, William of Hohenzol- 


lern, is the diseased product of several royal 
intermarriages, where human convenience 
and popular complaisance ignored the di- 
vine natural law; and as this law is one 
which prevails ‘‘unto the third and fourth 
generation,” we have now a monster otf 
conscienceless cruelty raging loose in the 
world, who ought never to have been born. 

There are plain rules of health and sanity 
which are forever being disobeyed by civil 
and social convention, but because they 
are so disobeyed we must not flatter our- 
selves that they do not recoil in vengeance 
upon the rebels. The Designer of this 
wonderful and complex universe is proved 
to be a vastly mathematical intelligence: 
everything great or small. down to a grain 
of dust, is balanced to the nicety of a hair's 
breadth, and do what we will or may, we 
can not alter the balance. Our futile 
efforts in such directions merely disp: 1) 
insanity of the type of an uncontrolle! 
temper in a child which screams its 
hoarse because it can not reach fruit on a 
tree too high for it to climb. If, therefore 
we would have sane peoples with san 
rulers to govern them we should see to it 
that they are born and bred sanely 
cording to the laws of health and mentality 
which have existed among the lower 
animal creation since the foundation of the 
world. Every crime is an insane impulse. 
No healthily organized brain could contem- 
plate the murder of a single individual 
much less the slaughter of millions. 
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malcontent infects a whole community. 


Consider the character of Prussian militarism, how from two or three 
blatant and braggart egotists its infection has spread till the brain of the whole German nation has become clogged 








with poisonous thought, and has been driven by insane impulse to the committal of the greatest crime in history 


GREAT 


Illustrated by Franklin 


Here we touch the vital center of the 
whole. On no subject does man ever show 
himself so violently crazed as on religion. 
The gods of the past, created by his fanati- 
cal imagination, were more or less the dei- 
fied types of his own vices, or symbols of 
such virtues as he feebly strove to attain, 
but he had no real faith in their rower to 
aid or to circumvent his designs. Yet, in 
lunatic fashion, he behaved as if he thought 
them omnipotent, though conscious all the 
while of the silly comedy he was playing 
with himself. Now, after two thousand 
years of the pure and beautiful gospel of 
Christ, who taught how ‘‘God-in-man”’ 
might be realized, man still plays the 
crazed crank with dogma, and refuses to 
realize the Intelligence behind creation, 
which, from the delicate fluff of a small 
bird’s feather or moth’s wing up to the 
heights of our solar system, works in per- 
fection and balance to the exactitude of a 
pia’s point. This living, loving Presence 
the dogmatists well nigh ignore, preferring 
to move in their own small orbit of creed 
rather than risk the broader spaces of as- 
sured glory. 

The narrow spirit of self-absorption not 
only limits their outlook, but holds them 
bound in a condition of deplorable ego- 
tism, like that of an ‘‘unco guid” Scotch 
lady, who, after accepting many useful 
kindnesses from a friend to whom she 
gushed affection, changed her sentiments 
as a slight difference arose between 


aS soon 
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them, and with much unctuous piety let it 
be known that she was obliged to leave 
that once precious friend’s name out of her 
prayers! The monstrous conceit that would 
imagine God capable of noticing a name 
left out of a Scotchwoman’s prayers, or out 
of any prayers whatsoever, would be ludi- 
crous if it were not so pitifully expressive of 
barbaric ignorance—and who shall count 
the thousands, of similar narrow minds 
and hearts, who have a lurking hope that 
heaven is for them alone, and that their 
dear friends will all be left out in the cold! 

Sanity in religion would mean sanity in 
everything. <A sane acceptance of the ac- 
tual motive force of things—a force ten- 
derly embodied to us by Christ’s teaching 
as the ‘Our Father” of us all—would do 
more for our souls and bodies than all the 
churches; an intelligent study and com- 
prehension of the minute and careful work 
of creation, showing us that nothing is 
wasted, nothing lost, but that all tends in 
an onward direction to ‘‘some far-off divine 
event,”’ would help us to find and keep the 
balance of our brains. We must be 
brought to realize that evil, persisted in, 
works its own recoil on the evil-doers, 
whether they be nations or individuals, the 
movement of things being always toward 
Good. “I and my Father are one,” said 
our Lord, for which he was stoned. The 
failure of the churches is the insanity of 
dogma, which has supplanted the sanity of 
Christ. 


The brain, as all physiologists know, is a 
complex and marvelous mechanism, so 
amazing in its movements, so miraculous 
in the result of these movements, that no 
scientist has yet been able completely to 
probe its powers or foresee its progressive 
possibilities. Some there are who declare 
that all impulses, good and evil, are pri- 
marily started by the brain; others, more 
subtly accurate, aver that the brain itself 
is impelled or “‘pushed” to action by an 
influence stronger than itself, mysterious, 
unnamable, but nevertheless all-potent, 
which we call ‘‘free-will,”’ but which may 
more justly be termed “‘free spirit”; that 
is to say, the ‘free’ and deathless force 
which the Creator gives to each human 
being to use according to the laws he has 
ordained, but which, turned aside from 
these, can be debased as surely as exalted. 

This untrammeled power is bestowed on 
every man and woman born into the world, 
and its mode of action is frequently swayed 
by impressions, sometimes pre-natal, and 
sometimes by the ‘‘afterward”’ of early 
surroundings. If the material brain of a 
child is sound and healthy, the-impulses 
which move that brain should be sane and 
pure; but, unhappily, through the physical 
mentality of irresponsible persons who 
recklessly take the divine responsibility of 
parenthood upon themselves, it often 
chances that a brain, perfectly organized 
in the matter and placement of its 
cells, conceives ideas and actions which 
are little short of devilish in their ingenu- 
ity of evil and mastership of cunning. 
How is this? It is not the forty pairs 
of nerves which convey sense and feel- 
ing to the brain that are guilty of 
criminal suggestion; they are merely 
the telegraph wires on which messages 


are sent. But who or what is the 
21 
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sender? Who or what is responsible for the 
messages which prompt wicked deeds? 
We feel that we do not have to inquire as 
to the source of good, inasmuch as that 
divine manifestation iseverywhereabout us. 
One thing, however, is certain, that evil pro- 
pensities corrupt and obstruct the blood- 
vessels of the brain and distort its images 
and impressions, so that its power becomes 
perverted, and instead of creating helpful 
work for the welfare of humanity it dwellson 
what shall harm and terrorize and destroy. 


Sanity and the Clean Brain 


UT we must and should realize the fact 

that an obstructed brain.is a more or less 
insane brain. Its channels do not run clear. 
From these blocked passages inhuman 
thoughts are generated as weeds from slime, 
and fiendish or vicious ideas take shape 
and action like noxious vermin bred from 
a stagnant pool. Therefore, if we would 
have regard to sanity in the race, it should 
be our business to see to the “brain- 
balance” of our social, ethical, political, 
and religious conditions, and eliminate 
from our lives such things as tend toward 
incipient lunacy. ‘‘Crazes” for this or 
that particular person or fashion are 
painfully common and always ludicrous, 
accompanied as they frequently are with a 
didaciic obstinacy resembling the pompous 
assertiveness of poor madmen who con- 
ceive themselves to be exiled kings. Men 
and women run about jabbering and 
gesticulating on the ‘‘preciousness”’ of this 
or that form of art, when it is utterly op- 
posed to truth and nature; and in this 
sort of spirit they have held up the Futur- 


ists and Cubists as something worthy to’ 


be looked at, much as a child might hold 
up for admiration a dirty rag doll. Insane 
themselves, they seek to lead others into 
the chaos of their own insanity, and this 
trend toward a warped mentality has of 
late displayed itself in all the arts, such 
as the sculpture of Epstein, the crochets 
and quavers of Debussy, and the large out- 
put of revoltingly sexual fiction and coarse 
verse. The ‘‘pose” of a supreme and scorn- 
ful egotism marks these devotees of sham 
and ineptitude, and though they may in 
mere numbers be a negligible quantity, 
they spread infection, just as one fever- 
stricken person may infect a whole neigh- 
borhood. From an insanitary mental 
outlook no good can come, and the moral 
filth in which Germany has wallowed for 
years has so poisoned the German brain 
that it can devise nothing but treachery 
and evil. It is a brain that is choked 
with miasma, and it may be years before 
it is cleansed and restored to sanity. 
Meanwhile, let us pull the beam out 
of our own eye before we try to cure an- 
other nation’s blindnesses. We have been 
mad enough in our disregard of honest 
warnings; we are pretty mad still. We 
have vied with the old-time *‘cities of the 
plain” in reckless orgies of vice and in- 
temperance, but the great war has pulled 
us back from the road to ruin, and it 
seems we may be given another chance. 
Let us begin then by a good try for sanity. 
In the first place, let us make such laws 
for those who marry as shall compel them 
to submit to a searching health examina- 
tion, so that union may be forbidden to 
the unfit. A diseased man or woman 
should no more be allowed to mate than 
any other diseased animal. The animals 


arrange this themselves, in a much more 





common-sense way than do humans. They 
rear only healthy progeny. It is for us to 
do the same, and to see to it that the men- 
tality of children is safeguarded and set 
on a sound basis. This can not be done 
by forcing education at too early an age, 
or perplexing young brains with difficulties 
of learning almost too much for their 
elders to grasp. The brain in childhood 
records impressions as a disk prepared 
for the phonograph records sound, and the 
circles marked on it in early days are 
seldom or rever effaced. Therefore care 
must and sould be taken that such im- 
pressions are of the best. Corporal 
punishment should never be resorted to 
as a means of training. A blow to a 
sensitive child frequently means a lasting 
contempt for the parent or teacher who 
inflicts it; and excites a rebellious spirit 
toward life in general. A vicious impulse 
or an act of crass stupidity does not neces- 
sarily mean inherent wickedness or ob- 
stinacy; it only shows that there is some 
““clog on the wheel”’ in the brain, which a 
day’s fasting and cooling medicine may 
remove. At any rate, such a method of 
cure is better worth trying than the rod 
and angry threats which have no real 
effect on insane impulse. 

Sometimes, indeed often, a_ physical 
defect in the brain is the cause of evil 
thoughts and evil deeds, as in the recent 
case of a man whose warped mind always 
tended toward murder and mutilation, 
and who was found to have a thickening 
of a portion of the cranium which pressed 
heavily upon certain of the cells within. 
The operation of trepanning was _per- 
formed by a surgeon who was scientifically 
interested in the case, with the result that 
the previously insane criminal is now a 
person of perfectly normal type and 
harmless disposition. Who, that knows 
the history of the German kaiser’s an- 
cestry, can doubt that his brain has been 
more or less diseased from his birth, and 
that with his advancing years the incipient 
lunacy bred within him has become more 
active and less capable of control? No 
sane man would have acted as he has done, 
for prior to the war, the trade of Europe 
was practically in Germany’s hands, and 
in the interests of his country a sane man 
would have realized the fulness and value 
of such a conquest, which was peacefully 
obtained and will be lost with the sacrifice 
of millions of useful lives. 

The Importance of Character 

HE brain is affected by insane impulse 

in the same way as the digestion is 
affected by improper food. An error in diet 
will cause pain and general malaise; so will 
an evil influence or suggestion disorganize 
the brain-cells and create obstacle and 
confusion within their marvelous forma- 
tion and movement. A child, from its 
earliest years, needs watching, and those 
who have that duty to perform should be 
carefully selected persons who are par- 
ticular as to general surroundings. <A 
child’s mother or nurse should be a re- 
fined woman of soft voice and gracious 
manners, able to control her own moods 
as well as the moods of her young charge, 
so that distinct character may be formed 
and insisted upon. A no _ should be 
absolute, a yes equally so. Character 
tells from the very beginning. The young- 
est child understands a discipline of firm- 
ness conjoined with sweetness and affec- 


tion; the smallest boy has an incifable 
contempt for weakness and vacillation, 
From the character displayed by their 
elders, children draw their own conclu. 
sions. An impatient, hot-tempered [athe 
makes callous, indifferent, more or less 
contemptuous sons and daughters. Chil. 
dren invariably despise and laugh ay 
“temper” in their fathers and ‘‘ fuss” 
in their mothers. And that sort of mock- 
ing, jeering spirit of scorn, is a spirit that 
grows with years and makes of the person 
it dominates an often spiteful and vicious 
influence in society, creating mischief and 
rejoicing in the unhappiness of others. 


The One Bad Apple 


NE sweet, strong, independent char- 

acter unconsciously forms the nucleus 
of many others, while one soured mal- 
content infects a whole community. We 
have only to consider the character of 
Prussian militarism, how from two or 
three blatant and braggart egotists it has 
spread its infection through an entire 
people, till the brain of the whole German 
nation has become clogged with thick and 
poisonous thought, and has been driven 
by insane impulse to the committal of 
the greatest crime in history. If we would 
avoid such crimes for the future we must 
see to it, first that the race is healthily and 
sanely born, and, secondly, that character 
is the’ only basis on which all education 
must be’ fourided, or it will be merely a 
house of cards, toppling at a breath. 

Religion is not what the churches would 
have us accept as such. It is not man- 
made dogma. So far as Christianity is 
concerned, the saying-is true that “‘ There 
never was but one Christian, and He was 
crucified.” . ‘No-moré uplifting faith was 
ever taught, than that of Christ; but it 
has never been spiritually realized or fully 
practised. -- Read Christ’s own words in 
the New Testament, and then ask where 
shall we find his commands obeyed? 
In some exceptional cases there have been 
saintly lives and saintly deeds resulting 
from the sincere and devout application 
of the Gospel; but in dealing with the 
question we have to think of mankind in 
gene-al, not in an individual sense. This 
horriole war with its riot of blood and 
carnage is a damnatory answer to profess- 
ing Christianity. Man has made of him- 
self his own god; and in the God as re- 
vealed or explained in all the conflicting 
religious formulas he has ceased to be- 
lieve. Faith of any kind must be supported 
by reason. And science is the door to the 
highest heaven of faith. Every new dis- 
covery, every new aid to man’s well- 
being on the planet, is a fresh proof of 
God. It has taken twenty centuries and 
more for us to begin learning the wonders 
of electricity, though the miraculous force, 
with all its component and divergent 
radiations, was with us always. It may 
take us twenty times twenty centuries to 
discover God; nevertheless, he is with us, 
always notwithstanding our intellectual! 
blindness and lack of spiritual perception. 
Science is our peep-hole through which we 
may, even now, glimpse him, but which in 
time to come will not be only our window, 
but our open door through which we may 
approach him, full-eyed, without fear. 

But to arrive at this we should remember 
that science, like every other power be- 
stowed upon us, must be used sancly: 
may have its (Continued on page 112 
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Every evening they could be seen dining together at the Purple Dog, 
ney talking and Mary listening, with her starry 


Dog, or Bill and Mikes’, or Fizzrolli’s, Court- 


yes shining happily. 


They were very frank indeed about 


their feeling for each other, for that was part of their creed. “The frankness of little children,” said Courtney 


The 


HE first time I saw her she was 

swinging down Fifth Avenue 

with a huge dilapidated port- 

folio under her arm. It was not 

the portfolio alone that made her con- 

spicuous in the five o’clock parade; nor 
the casual sort of way she did her hair 

in a loose knot on her neck with the hair- 

pins sliding out and a nut-brown lock 

blowing across her cheek; nor her suit of 

th tweeds, with the belt of the Norfolk 

jacket unbuttoned; nor her sensible boots, 

other woman was teetering 


When every 
nor the delicious tan 


on two-inch heels; 


sy Grace 


Liotus 


Sartwell 


Illustrated by 
Gerald Leake 


of her skin that had so evidently never 
known a flick of powder. No, it was none 
of these details that made her stand out 
from the conformity of the crowd; rather 
it was the expression in her eyes. 

They were the sea-gray eyes of the 
poet’s phrase, and they held a light that 
startled one, met in that avenue so worldly 
with all the magnificent things of the 
flesh. They did not gaze into shop 


Eatrer 


Mason 


windows, nor into the faces of her fellow 
pedestrians, nor at the long lines of crawl- 
ing motor-cars. It wasn’t that she didn’t 
see these things, but that they didn’t 
matter—to her. The shop-windows, full 
of everything to make women desirable, 
did not matter; the glittering motor-cars, 
that convey women luxuriously hither and 
yon, did not matter; the women them- 
selves, so different from her in the grooming 
of their bodies and in the expression of 
their eyes, did not matter. For she was 
watching the blue-gray shadows creeping 
up to the knees of the tall buildings down 










the avenue, the sky mak- 
ing itself into a_back- 
ground of ashes of roses, 
against which the sky- 
line bloomed all at once 
into medieval castles, 
mysterious and roman- 
tic. That was what mat- 
tered to Mary—Beauty. 
She had the artist’s eye, 
a touch of the genuine 
thing. 

In the cheapest room 
in the cheapest street of 
the only part of Manhat- 
tan that is able to get 
away with dirt and dis- 
comfort and noise, that 
casts a glamour over 
them with the word “‘at- 
mosphere” and turns 
them to commercial 
profit, Mary lived. She 
had gravitated to Green- 
wich Village direct from 
a fruit-ranch in Califor- 
nia, leaving behind her 
a pair of concerned, re- 


sentful parents. But, in- 
asmuch, as she was 
twenty-one, and had 


earned the money to 
bring her within touch of 
her heart’s desire, she 
was legitimately mis- 
tress of her own destiny. 
So she wrote cheerful 
and tender letters home, 
counted her money over 
every night, and was 
most amazingly happy 
and scared. And she had 
scarcely learned her way 
to the art schools when 


she fell in love with 
Courtney Cabot. 
Courtney Cabot 


looked a good deal like 
his name. He was tall, 
with a high, thin nose, 
dark eyes, a tossing mane 
of hair, slender hands 
and feet, and a world- 
weary air. Just then, he 
was going to be either 
an essayist, a novelist, 
or a poet. So he lived 
in Greenwich Village, 
where he was _ learning 
life. He spent a great 
many hours in the bad 
air of studios, with a tea-cup in one hand 
and a cigaret in the other, talking to 
women old enough, almost, to be _ his 
mother. But there their resemblance to 
his mother ceased. 

For Mrs. Cabot was 
deepdyed, rock-bound. Her life was as 
orderly as the calendar. She was an in- 
stinctive preserver of the traditions of her 
family and section. And so was Court- 
ney’s father. Their fetish was education. 
The result was that Courtney from the 
beginning was cultivated almost to the 
limit. He grew up in awe of his own 
mental endowment; and in his third year 
at college he decided that the role of a 
great Universalist preacher was not going 
to afford sufficient scope for his powers. 
The world of art suddenly opened up to 
him. Overnight, so to speak, and to the 


bewilderment of his parents, he shook the 
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New England, 


When the door remained closed, he stiffened. 
across the threshold with slow feet, but Nancy and I knew we had lost. Her eyes flew to meet his, 


dry dust of college from his feet and came 
to New York. He took to Greenwich 
Village as a duck to water; he became in 
an amazingly short time one of the nearest 
Bohemians that ever scattered cigaret 
ashes over the long, greasy tables at 
Polly’s. And it was at Polly’s that he 
met Mary. 

I can imagine her feeling her way for 
the first time up the steps and along the 
dingy hall that is postered with announce- 
ments of undressed balls, strikers’ meet- 


ings, and cartoons from propagandist 
papers. I can see her hesitating in the 


doorway of the long dining-room, trying 
to see her way through the smoke from 
cigarets and broiling steaks. She had not 
been in the Village long enough to lose her 
spontaneity, and her sea-gray eyes were 
still very wide with the wonder of every 
thing, her skin was still tanned from the 















































































Once more he cried, this time with a dramatic mix- 


western sun; and she stood in that door- 
way very slim and boyish in her brown 
tweeds, her wonderful eyes shining and 
eager. 

Courtney, looking up from a volume 


of Mallarmé’s poems, met her glance 
squarely. He was so startled that he 
half stood up. And then she moved 


straight across the room to him. 

‘““May I sit here?” she indicated the 
chair opposite him. 

“Oh, will you?” he answered eagerly, 
forgetting to be world-weary. 

Now it happened that I was having an 
after-theater bite with Courtney’s cousin, 
Nancy Garrettson, when Courtney burst 
in upon us with an account of this meeting. 
He had become acquainted, so he declared, 
with the most wonderful girl in the wide 
world. Ever since supper at Polly’s they 
had been walking, walking, he didn’t 
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ture of longing and command, “Mary!” And this time the door opened. She came 


and her face, which she was trying hard to keep stern and calm, was beginning to flush 


their talk had been 
amazing. They had discussed, so it ap- 
peared, every known subject; they had 
compared their philosophies of life, their 
likes and dislikes, and had got at the inner 
meaning of almost everything. And they 
were Comrades of the Soul. 

‘“Humph!” snorted Nancy, who was a 
very plain-spoken direct-seeing person, 
“what's become of that Russian sculptress 
you were going about with?” 

‘That was merely a phase I was passing 
through,” replied Courtney, with dignity. 
“The trouble with you, Nancy, is that 
you're hard. You have the odious Broad- 
way flippancy ss 

Nancy gave him one of her clear looks. 
“You've got something that’s worse than 


know where, but 


anything Broadway can produce in the way 
of tlippancy, Courtney. It’s worse be- 
ciu-e it pretends to be something else.” 


’ 


“T don’t understand you, Nancy!’ 
And Courtney left us with his handsome 
head in the air. 

‘Understands me perfectly well,” chuck- 
led Nancy, as the outer door slammed. 
Then she elevated her feet to the divan 
where they had been when Courtney burst 
in, ran a hand through her outrageous, 
flaming hair, and sighed. ‘‘ Wishhe hadn’t 
told me about that girl,” she said presently. 
‘Somehow, I have a hunch she’s different. 
The others—it doesn’t matter if they do 
eat the soap and lick the blacking—does 
‘em good. Makes ’em less cocky, more 
fit for human uses. But the talented ones 

it’s such a waste of their divine energy, 
the things they do when they come here 
and find themselves what they call ‘free.’ 
Courtney’s going to be very bad for that 
girl, something tells me.” She relapsed 


into thoughtful silence for a few minutes. 


Then she grinned, suddenly and hope- 
fully. “Unless I decide to take a 


hand in the game myself,” she 
added. 

With her usual energy she began at 
once by getting acquainted with 


Mary. And the first thing she knew 
she was liking the girl tremendously. 
3ut this was not surprising, for so 
did we all. Mary had brought with 
her an unspoiled naturalness that was 
most refreshing in a community 
where poseurs flourish like weeds. 
She was so young, and so in earnest, 
so receptive, and so happy. And 
besides, there was that touch of the 
real thing. At the schools they be- 
gan to speak of her almost from the 
first as having possibilities. They said 
that if she worked hard and kept 

4 her head cool and her eyes fixed 
straight ahead, they’d be able to 
liberate that tiny flame in her, that 
divine tongue of fire that is worth 
dying for, if you happen to be built 
that way. Of course it would take 
long months, months that would 
stretch into years; and in the mean- 
time, here was life, demanding to 
be taken notice of, life hungry, be- 
wildering, and sweet. 

“The days aren’t nearly long 
enough,” Mary said. ‘I should like 
to work twelve hours, and then play 
twelve. There are such heaps and 
heaps of things to do and see and 
learn. I wish there were three of me.” 

But she did not say why she 
wished there were three of her. 
Nancy knew. She knew that when 
Mary had finished the allotted hours 
of work at the schools she had to 
toil several hours at designs and 
sketches she carried uptown to dress- 
makers and an “art card” concern. 
For she had to earn money to stay 
in the Village. She, unlike Courtney 
Cabot, had no snug little allowance 
from home. The fruit-ranch had 
had several bad years, and besides, 
Mary’s was an independent spirit. 
To study and to make a comfortable 
living at the same time was as much 
as two Marys could have managed; 
and for Courtney Cabot there should 
have been a third. 

For Courtney's idea of a comrade 
of the soul was one that should be 
available at any hour of the day or 


night. He himself despised fixed 
hours; they shackled his spirit, he 


said. So, after the day had got well 
aired and the wheels for ordinary per- 
sons had been going round for some 
five hours, Courtney rose, breakfasted, 
toyed with the thought of work, generally 
rejected it, dressed with careful careless- 
ness, and went out. From this time on 
until midnight he was a_ busy person. 
Many and many a studio tea he graced 
with his good-looking, world-weary self, 
many a rehearsal at the amateur play- 
houses he watched, many of his friends’ 
pictures, poems, and plays he criticized, 
many hours he spent at table talking, often 
quite brilliantly, about the novel he was 
just beginning or the essay he had half 
done. 

This was all very well for Courtney, but 
from the moment he and Mary became 
soul comrades he could not let her alone. 
She was the most fascinating raw material 
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he had ever come across. In 
place, there was that touch of the real 
thing, which gave her a fineness and a fire; 
and then there were the freshness of her 
mind and imagination, and her young 
veneration for everything that Courtney 


the first 


seemed to her to represent. The way she 
listened to him was wine to Courtney. 
For to her he was the authentic voice of 
all she had come here to learn. She was 
humble before his erudition, his ancestors, 
and his old New England background, a 
background he scorned even as he painted 
it for her. The fruit-ranch became very 
raw and crude, although she was too real 
ever to be really disloyal to it. When he 
talked to her about modern art and 
literature, she worshiped him; and when 
he talked about his essays, she burned 
with indignation at thought of the editors 
who couldn’t see their way to publishing 
them. And finally when they had been 
soul comrades for a month, and he told 
her that he was falling in love with her, 
the whole world became a flame-colored 


incredulity. 
“Well, what are you going to do about 
it?” Nancy asked them that night. 


They had formed the habit of discussing 
themselves before her with the astounding 
frankness of the section. 

“You're so crude, Nancy,” sighed 
Courtney. ‘‘ What does one do when the 
great passion comes to one?”’ 

“One generally gets married,’ replied 
Nancy dryly, looking at 


The Lotus Eater 


together at the Purple Dog, or the Red 
Sarafan, or Bill and Mikes’, or Fizzrolli’s, 
Courtney talking and Mary listening, with 
her starry eyes shining happily. Later 
they swung their feet from the hard benches 
of the latest amateur theater; still later 
they ate deadly things in front of some- 
body’s studio fire. Afternoons they often 
walked up Fifth Avenue to tea at a little 
French place in the forties, Courtney 
very striking in a soft black hat pulled 
low on one side, a heavy stick, a care-free 
tie, black-rimmed glasses, and his world- 
weary air. The difference between them 
in these promenades was that Courtney 
never missed one of the many glances sent 
after them, and Mary never saw one. She 
was generally thinking, as she walked with 
her chin eagerly lifted and that expression 
so different in her eyes, what a place of 
-lovely miracles the world was, and could 
she ever hope to get those shadows that 
were creeping up to the knees of the Flat- 
iron Building, and what had she done to 
deserve Courtney? They were very frank 
indeed about their feeling for each other, 
for that was part of their creed. 

‘The frankness of little children,”’ said 
Courtney, ‘“‘that is what we have. We 
want every one to see how simply beautiful 
love can be, on how high a plane, how free 
from prudery or the taint of self-conscious- 
ness.” And he kissed Mary before a whole 
studio full of persons, who murmured 
with delight at the unexpected naiveté. 
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Nancy. They'd never understand Mary.” 

‘But how about the propaganda of self- 
unconsciousness? You’re always preach- 
ing it—why not carry it up to New Eng- 
land? Do ’em good. And really, the 
summer is going to be hard on Mary here 
all alone.” 

But Courtney merely looked irritated, 
and by the middle of June he was off. 
Nancy put off her own vacation a month 
in order to help Mary become better ac- 
quainted with those of us who were to 
swelter through the summer in the Village. 
She introduced men to her in shoals, with 
the malicious hope that in one of them 
Mary might find an antidote for Courtney. 
But Mary looked through and beyond the 
most charming of them, politely, but 
without interest. 

All through that summer Mary went 
about the Village, a jaded, rather lonely 
little figure. Courtney had absorbed her 
so completely that she had never made 
many friends, and she had now the ap- 
pearance of a person who is marking time 
while waiting for some longed-for event to 
occur. She painted doggedly in Nancy’s 
studio, and wrote every day to Courtney, 
whose replies were scant and infrequent, 
for he hated letter writing. Knowing 
Courtney, and figuring on Mary’s youth 
and artist’s temperament, Nancy often 
expressed the hopeful conviction that 
three months apart would cure them. 

But one night, in the autumn, when we 

were all seated about the round 
table at the Samovar, the door 
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Mary blushed vividly, and 
Courtney looked pained. 
“That’s the bourgeois solu- 
tion,” he said, ‘‘but you know 
the size of my allowance. It’s 
the best the poor old pater can 
do.” 

“You might get 
suggested Nancy. 

But at this Mary flared. 
“And give up his wonderful 
work? Just to support me! No, 
a thousand times, no! I should | 
feel as if I had deprived the 
world of something precious.” | | 

Courtney caught her hand || 
and kissed it. “‘Isn’t she the | 
most understanding child? No, | 
Nancy, Mary and I have dis- 
cussed this question of marriage, || 
and we're perfectly agreed. I 
have no_ inclination to be- 
come any one’s keeper, and | | 
Mary doesn’t wish to become 
a parasite. We shall show the 
world what it is to love un 1] 
selfishly, greatly, without a | 
taint of obligation on either | 
side. It’s obligation that crushes 
the wings of Love, you see,” 
he added. 

“Tsee, ” responded Nancy. 

She admitted to me _ that 


a job,” 
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WHITE 
SIRCHES 
By GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 


The clear wind swings a fairy flail 
Till all the tiptoe birches quail. 
The west is dreaming of the Grail. 


God knows I have no heart to sing: 

I wish I had forgotten how! 

For what do poems matter now, 
Music or love or anything? 

Yet I must shape my patient rhymes 
For terror of a grievous place, 

And blind my eyes with words sometimes, 
For fear of hunger on his face, 

Or pain when I can give no aid, 

Or silence where I may not come: 

As though a song co ‘ld save me from 
The thought of all my world unmade! 


The birches hold their laces frail 
Against the sunlight up the trail 
And show me heaven through a veil. 
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the affair didn’t worry her 
as much as it might, for, after 
all, Courtney couldn’t get rid of all the 
family traditions. He could be relied on 
not to hurt Mary in any gross way—he 
was a gentleman of sorts; and_ besides, 
his white corpuscles far outnumbered his 
red, so Nancy averred. In one _ sense 
Mary was safe with him. 

Thus began what was one of the mcs 
idyllic and decorative affairs of the Village 
Every evening they could be seen dining 


—~& 


But in spite of the high note to which his 
devotion was pitched Courtney prepared 
to flee from the city at the first hint of 
summer. 

‘Why don’t you take Mary up to spend 
the summer with your mother, Courtney?” 
Nancy suggested. ‘‘ The city is beginning 
to tell on her.”’ 

Courtney 
know my 


alarmed. ‘‘ You 
East Bradford, 


looked 


mother—and 


opened quietly, and Courtney 
walked in. Mary, who was 
eating alone at a little table 
against the wall, looked up 
at our exclamation of surprise. 
Such a light of triumphant 
radiance came into her face 
that I for one could not bear 
to look at her. Courtney, nod- 
ding nonchantly to the rest of 
us, walked over to her table, took 
her two handsimpressively, held 
the picture for an instant, and 
then sat down opposite her and 
ordered his dinner. 

Nancy gave them one glance 
of disgust, despair, and rage. 
“T wash my hands,’’ she 
growled. ‘‘She’s got toeat the 
soap and lick the blacking like 
the rest of ’em, Lord help her!”’ 

But Nancy’s heart is always 
kinder than her words. And 
when, a few months later, a 
crisis came in the affairs of 
Mary and Courtney she could 
no more hold aloof than the 
most sentimental one of us. 
Soon after his return Courtney 
had become what Nancy called 
a “sediment worker,” having 
decided that the world was not 
j yet ready for either his essays 
. or his vers libre. So he took to 

talking to groups of bewildered 
but admiring garment-shop girls on what 
to read to acquire cultivated minds, and he 
planned for them a Greek Pageant, which 
was to teach them simpler ideals of beau- 
ty. Of course, in all these activities, 
Mary had to take part, for it was im- 
portant that she should see him against 
this new background. He needed the stimu- 
lus of her beautiful understanding. So be- 
tween Courtney’s (Continued on page 83) 
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Our Friends and Our 


RIENDSHIP is one of heaven’s 

most supreme gifts, and certainly 

our friends should be cherished. 

But for the very reason that our 
friends are so dear and close to us, and 
have so great an influence upon us, hardly 
any other element outside the home 
touches the lives of our children so inti- 
mately and so frequently. Our friends, 
therefore, are a great possible influence for 
good or harm in the lives of our children; 
and the extent to which we shall allow 
them to influence us, in handling our chil- 
dren, and the extent to which they shall 
directly influence our children, consti- 
tute one of our gravest problems and con- 
cerns. 

The facing of this problem requires that 
we must know our friends—must study 
them, from the standpoint of the best 
interest of our children. Among our 
friends, if we are fortunate, we may have 
a few who are wise and experienced in 
regard to children (though possibly we 
may not recognize which of our friends 
these are), and their advice and help is to 
be cherished. Also there are those who 
know little or nothing about children— 
and these may be our dearest personal 
friends. This latter is the more numerous 
class—there are ten of the last to one of 


the first—and since the training of chil- 
dren seems to them so simple a problem, 


3y Miriam Finn Scott 


Author of ‘How to Know Your Child,” etc. 


Silhouettes by 
Buffum 


Katharine G. 


ONCE we make up our minds that our 

first duty ts to our children, and that 
eve will look out for their interests, even at 
the cost of any friendship that will not sur- 
vive such a decision, we shall be in that 
happy position which Mrs. Scott makes an 
essential part of the normal relationship be- 
tween parent and child. She touches here 
upon dangerous ground, for many a crime 
against childhood is committed, open-eyed, 
in the name of friendship. May we all be 
in carrying out Mrs. Scott's 
making them. 








as fearless 
suggestions as she is im 


they are the most prompt to express con- 
victions and give unhesitating advice. 
Therefore, since these friends constitute 
a major problem, it is of them that I shall 
chiefly write. 

How, then, are we to know the friends of 
this second class? I shall give a few typical 
examples of these helpful friends, and of 
what they try to do; and these few may 
suggest others to the reader, and the vari- 
ous problems they create among our chil- 
dren. 

There is the friend who has model chil- 
dren—listened to with all the more respect 
by us on that account—who measures all 
children according to the perfection of her 
own, and who is always frank about voicing 
her comparisons. “I simply can not see 
how your Joe has time to waste on base- 


hildren 


ball,’’ such a friend firmly declared to one 
mother, whose boy she had been for some 
time observing, ‘‘and in winter in skating 
and coasting! My Jim is in the same class 
with Jog at school, and though he’s clever, 
he has time for nothing at all but his les- 
sons, if he does his lessons properly. I 
simply don’t see how Joe keeps up with his 
class!” 

Joe’s mother had great regard for the 
opinion of her neighbor. Until this occa- 
sion she had been satisfied with Joe’s 
school reports, and had paid almost no at- 
tention to the amount of time he had been 
giving his lessons. Now she became sud- 
denly aware that Joe was really spending a 
considerable amount of time at play. 
Seeing only the apparent fault her neigh 
bor had pointed out, and not pausing to 
examine the actual facts, she began to re 
buke Joe for his neglect of his lessons and 
his laziness, pointing out Jim as an exam 
ple for him to follow. She required Joe to 
sit at his lessons daily for a definite period 
after school hours, and punished him if he 
rebelled or failed to meet this time require- 
ment. 

The result of this acting upon the 
friend’s advice is that Joe is now doing 
poor work at school. Worse than that, 
there is now constant irritation and quar 
reling between Joe and his mother. What 


had been a very pleasant relationship has 
47 








become an almost unbearable 
irritation. The mother is dis- 
tressed and bewildered, but the 
explanation is simple. She had 
been swayed by her friend, who 
had only one standard of abil- 
ity for children. In reality her 
own boy had a very keen mind, 
a quick understanding, and a 
retentive memory; in conse- 
quence he had been able to do 
his school work in about one- 
half the time taken by Jim 
-—and therefore he had had 
time to satisfy the demands of 
an active body and high spirits. 
On his side Joe, with his intelli- 
gence and pride, can not see 
sense or justice in his mother’s 
requirements, and he very humanly ex- 
plodes in rebellion against them. 

Now this variety of well-meaning friend 
we may recognize by their single standard: 
so much ability to be exhibited for so many 
years, and so much time to be devoted to 
this task and that subject. Age and 
weight are the supreme guides to these ex- 
perts on childhood. As a matter of fact, 
however valuable as an indication in them- 
selves, such factors prove nothing in mak- 
ing comparisons. Children, though similar 
in age and weight, may be most unsimilar 
in their physical powers, mental faculties, 
and general abilities. 

As dangerous as may be the one-stand- 
ard friend, just as dangerous may be the 
friend who holds up too-high a standard 
for our children. ‘‘ What shall I do about 
John’s lying?” a distressed mother asked 
me. ‘He is constantly saying he has done 
this big thing or that big thing. When I find 
out he hasn’t actually done what he said, 
he still maintains he has done it, and can 
do it. I simply can not understand it!” 

I saw John, and discovered him to be an 
imaginative, ambitious boy. Also I 
learned that his mother had told the truth; 
he was addicted to boasting and lying. I 
I sought the cause of this, and my ques- 
tioning brought into the case an Aunt 
Mary, greatly respected by John’s mother, 






























When the woman who called her “little 
cabbage head” came in, Grace did not 
acknowledge her greeting. The result 


with this unwise mother—-wasa “scene” 


and herself the mother of a girl two years 
John’s senior. Aunt Mary was tre- 
mendously proud of her Jennie, and of the 
girl’s achievement. She was constantly 
telling John’s mother about this unusual 
thing that Jennie had done, and that un- 
usual thing, and how good she was, and 
about the presents she was giving Jennie 
because of her remarkable doing—and 
surely a big boy like John could do as well 
as a girl if he only tried, and so on. John’s 
mother felt the same, and also offered 
presents; and the humiliation of these 
comparisons, and the urge of his mother, 
together with the lure of the prizes, filled 
John with eagerness to do what his cousin 
was doing. He wanted the praise, he 
wanted the reward. 

A further study of the boy convinced 
me that he was nct consciously lying. His 
imagination was abnormally excited by all 
these urges, and while that stimulation 


Tea and politeness for the casual caller, a 
broken promise for the child, whose day 
had centered around the walk with 


mother. A little thing? Not to the child 
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possessed him, he actually be. 
lieved he had achieved what his 
mother had expected of him, 
and he had made his claims ac. 
cordingly. Of course he has 
never performed these tasks and 
feats; his mother and the ip- 
fluential Aunt Mary had not 
taken into consideration that 
Jennie was two years the older, 
and that the demands made of 
the boy were beyond his mental 
and physical capacity. But 
difficult as it may be for some of 
us to understand, John, in his 
imaginative conceptions, was 
telling the actual truth. 

All of Don Quixote’s mighty 
exploits were very real to that 
dream-filled gentleman; and we must re- 
member that there are many Don Quixotes 
who are not crack-brained, and who do not 
belong back in Cervantes’ time—that, in 
fact, that quality of the great-deeded knight 
which transformed an imagined scene into 
a reality lives on in our children today. 

At the same time, this constant repeti- 
tion of transmuting an imagined deed into 
an actual achievement, which became a 
fixed habit with him, was bad for John in 
his childhood, and promised dangerous 
consequences for the future. Though not 
yet a conscious liar, he was on the road to 
becoming one—and an habitual one. Few 
things are more responsible for the develop- 
ment of lying and dishonesty in our chil- 
dren than the holding of children up to 
standards beyond their ability. Stimu- 
lating a child with promises, or shaming 
him, or exciting his jealous pride by state- 
ments of what other children have accom- 
plished—and doing this without a sober 
estimate of the child’s real ability—is 
almost certain to impel the child to use 
dishonorable means to achieve the end 
toward which he has been incited. 

In John’s case the remedy was simple: 
the awakening of the mother to the ac- 
tualities of the condition, the polite ignor- 
ing of the friendly advice of the aunt, the 
restoration of (Continued on page 113) 
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THE GREAT WORLD 
eA New Year and A New 


By E. 


APPY New Year to everybody whose 
happiness is compatible with that of the 
rest of the family! 

To all such persons, grace, mercy, and 
peace, especially peace! Happy New Year to them! 
Also, Happy New World! For really this old world 
seems to be getting mighty new, and newer every 
hour. 

It was getting very new even before the war. 
Modern improvements have changed it a lot. Rail- 
roads, telegraphs, telephones, plumbing-pipes, sew- 
ing-machines, newspaper-presses, movies, airplanes, 
and motor-cars with new roads to run them on! 

These last are the greatest novelty, change, and 
improvement of all. I can not get used to them. I 
took a thirty-mile ride in a Ford in Connecticut in 
the very top of October. The wonderful color of 
the foliage was not new. Nor the fine October air. 
I knew them both of old. But the roads and the 
Ford seemed incredible. They may be factors of 
great consequence in the New World. 

I wonder what they will do to us! They say Eli 
Whitney brought on the Civil War by inventing 
the cotton-gin and making the negro valuable to 
Southern planters. Until the cotton-gin came 
along the negro had begun to seem like an expensive 
industrial luxury, and the appetite for emancipation 
was rapidly rising in the South; but the cotton-gin 
made cotton king, trebled and more the price of 
negroes in the cotton states, gave slavery a great 
i send-off, and finally made it seem worth fighting 
or. 


So it was a great industrial development based - 


on inventions, discoveries, and improvements in 
machinery that made Germany rich, made it pos- 
sible for her to employ at home all her rapidly 
increasing population, and to her over-stimulated 
cupidity made the world seem worth taking, and 
set her on to seize it. 

Man is an impressionable creature. Change his 
environment or the conditions he lives under, and 
he will change to match, and develop new lines of 
activity and conduct to suit the innovations that 
have affected him. The changes that are made in 
individuals by money are universally familiar. 
Corresponding changes can be made in peoples by 
a great increase in national wealth. Now, before 
our eyes, Russia has been turned topsy-turvy by a 
sudden accession of liberty. People used to orders 
and to obedience to them suddenly find themselves, 
not only their own masters, but masters of the 
industrial apparatus in which they had been the 
cogs. The new liberty makes them drunk with a 
much more formidable intoxication than ever the 
old vodka did. Under their inexperienced and in- 
competent management the whole economic organi- 
zation of the country gradually, but rapidly, 
crumbles. The mill-hands cut their hours of work 
and increase their wages to match the literary sug- 
gestions of the most advanced and erratic theorists. 
In spite of urgent need of all manufactured articles, 
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and especially of cloth, shoes, and munitions of war, 
the output of the factories rapidly dwindles, the 
railroads break down, such supplies as there ave are 
not distributed, and what is nominally a land of 
plenty faces a winter of killing want. 

In no other great country are the mass of the 
people so ill trained in self-government as in Russia, 
and in no other great country does a collapse of old 
authority seem to be impending to match hers. 
But in all countries changes, more or less momentous 
in the conditions and direction of life, seem to be 
impending. In all countries the old order is yielding 
to new experiments in the regulation of human 
affairs. 

And we don’t at all know where we are coming 
out. We don’t know definitely just how old fogy 
we are, or that what we have got, and are used 
to, is good and will last, and what must go by the 
board. We grope along, doing our stint, doing 
with all the vigor we can the next thing, and wondex- 
ing what is ahead. 

About the war we think we begin to see daylight. 
We are confident that Germany will be beaten, 
and believe it will not take much longer to do it, 
though the Italian setback has measurably post- 
poned the triumph of the Allied cause. We buy 
bonds, read the newspapers, work for the troops, 
support the government, and have patience. But 
about the new world and the new life that is to 
follow the war, we have hardly even theories. When 
I see the beautiful new roads, well kept as they are 
now in southern New England, and all sorts and 
conditions of men skimming over them in all degrees 
of motor-cars, I say this is surely good and is going 
to keep on. 

And so it will, and a thousand other things thit 
belong in the same category. Nobody forecasts for 
us, or for England, or France, the sort of industrial 
chaos that we look on at in Russia. The I. W. W. 
would accomplish here if they could what the 
Bolsheviki have accomplished for the time being in 
Russia. The I. W. W. would abolish the wage 
system, take over the factories, railroads, and mines, 
and run them according to the pleasure of those who 
work in them. The results of that method as 
illustrated in Russia may be usefully instructive to 
mankind, but there is no sign that our people need 
the illustration. They are not at all likely to at- 
tempt to bring in an industrial millennium by 
destroying industrial production. The existing 
order here does not seem to be in danger of collapse. 
But it does face possibilities of considerable modifica- 
tion. Wages now are very high, and the workers, 
naturally, will want to keep them so. Production 
is enormous and will need to continue so for 
some time after the war. But agricultural products 
and all that makes up the cost of living are also 
very high and likely to stay so, and so is taxation, 
which is so devised that the heavy end of it falls on 
the well-to-do. 

Taxation is the rub. By (Continued on page 118) 
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Author of “‘The Red Planet,’’ ‘‘The Wonderful Year,”’ 


HE regiments of the new 
armies have gathered into 
their rank and file a mixed 
crowd transcending the 
dreams of Democracy. At one end 
of the social scale are men of refined 
minds and gentle nurture, at the 
other, creatures from the slums, 
with slum minds and morals, and 
between them the whole social 
gamut isrun. Experience seems to 
show that neither of the extreme 
elements tend, in the one case to 
elevate, or, in the other, to debase 
the battalion. Leading the common 
life, sharing the common hardships, 
striving toward common _ ideals, 
they inevitably, irresistibly tend to 
merge themselves in the average. 
The highest in the scale sink, the 
lowest rise. The process, as far 
as the change of soul state is con- 
cerned, is infinitely more to the 
amelioration of the lowest than to 
the degradation of the highest. 
The one, also, is more real, the other 
more apparent. In the one case, 
it is merely the shuffling off of 
manners, of habits, of prejudices, 
and the assuming of others horribly 
distasteful or humorously accepted 
according to temperament; in the 
other case, it is an enforced educa- 
tion. And all the congeries of 
human atoms that make up the battalion, 
learn new and precious lessons, and acquire 
new virtues—patience, obedience, cour- 
age, endurance. But from the point of 
view of a decorous tea-party in a cathedral 
town, the tone—or the standard of man- 
ners, or whatever you would like by way 
of definition of that vague and comforting 
word—the tone of the average is deplorably 
low. The hooligan may be kicked for 
excessive foulness; but the rider of the 
high horse is brutally dragged down into 
the mire. The curious part of it all is 
that, the gutter element being climinated 
altogether, the corporate standard of the 
remaining majority is lower than the 
standard of each individual. 

By developing a philosophica! disquisi- 
tion on some such lines did Phineas Mc- 
Phail seek to initiate Doggie into the 
weird mysteries of the new social life. 
Doggie heard with his ears, but thought in 
terms of Durdlebury tea-parties. No- 
where in the mass could he find the spiritual 
outlook of his Irish Poet-warrior. The 
individuals that may have had it kept it 
preciously to themselves. The- outlook, 
as conveyed in speech, was grossly materi- 
alistic. From the language of the canteen 
he recoiled in disgust. He could not 
reconcile it with the nobler attributes of 
the users. It was in vain for Phineas to 
plead that he must accept the lingua 
franca of the British Army, like all other 
things appertaining thereto. Doggie’s 
stomach revolted against most of the 
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AMES MARMADUKE TREVOR, never 
chance until he was twenty. His cousin Oliver nick- 
named him Doggie because of the way he was brought up, 
and thereafter he was ‘‘ Doggie” to all except his mother. 
Just in time to save him from becoming an irredeem- 
able sissy, Doggie’s mother died. Soon after he dis- 
charged his tutor. Oliver had run away; Peggy Conover, 
his pretty cousin, was in school. When she came home, 
he fell in love with her, proposed at her father’s sugges- 
tion, and was accepted. His serenity was rudely inter- 
rupted by the return of Oliver, who, still contemptuous 
of Doggie, offered to take him and make a man of him, 
but Doggie was horrified at the thought. When Belgium 
was invaded Oliver enlisted. Doggie—always taught 
that he was “not strong”—refused to consider it until, 
one day, he received a white feather anonymously. 
Peggy persuaded him to have a physical examination, 
and, if passed, to take a commission. As a second- 
lieutenant he struggled gamely, but, because of his 
total lack of fitness, he was forced to resign. Ashamed, 
he disappeared, leaving a note for Peggy in which 
he called himself a rotter, and asked her to forget him. 
His inefficiency preyed on Doggie’s mind until one 
night he wandered to Waterloo Bridge with the thought 
of suicide in his mind. Phineas McPhail, his old 
tutor, found him there, leaning on the parapet. Phineas 
had enlisted as a private, and was in London on leave. 
They had dinner together in Doggie’s rooms, and it wa 
then that the idea of enlisting as a private first occurred 
to Doggie. Phineas encouraged it. A chance talk with 
a one-armed Irish soldier crystallized it, and a few day. 
later he wrote to the dean that he had enlisted. Peggy 
was jubiliant, and carried the good news all about town. 
Then she wrote to Doggie protesting loyalty, and light- 
heartedly telling him it would “come out all right, 
dear old thing.” But the letter left his 





other things. The disregard (from his 
point of view) of personal cleanliness, uni- 
versal in the ranks, filled him with dismay. 
Even on Salisbury Plain he had managed 
to get a little hot water for his morning 
tub. Here, save in the officers’ quarters- 
curiously remote, inaccessible paradise! 
there was not such a thing as a tub in the 
place, let alone hot water to fill it. The 
men never dreamed of such a thing as a 
tub. As a matter of fact, they were 
scrupulously clean according to the lights 
of the British Tommy; but the lights were 
not those of Marmaduke Trevor. He had 
learned the supreme wisdom of keeping 
lips closed on such matters, and did not 
complain, but all his fastidiousness re- 
belled. He hated the sluice of head and 
shoulders with water from a bucket in the 
raw open air. His hands swelled, blis- 
tered, and cracked; and his nails, once so 
beautifully manicured, grew rich black 
rims, and all the icy water in the buckets 
would not remove the grime. 

Now and then he went into the town and 
had a hot bath; but very few of the others 
ever seemed to think of sucha thing. The 
habit of the British Army of going to bed 
in its day shirt and underclothes was 
peculiarly repellent. Yet Doggie knew 
that to vary from the sacred ways of his 
fellow men was to bring disaster on his 
head. 

Some of the men slept under canvas still. 
But Doggie, fortunately as he reckoned 
(for he had begun to appreciate fine shades 


“The Beloved Vagabond,” etc. 


in misery), was put with a dozen 
others in a ramshackle hut, of which 
the woodwork had warped and let 
in the breezes above, below, and all 
round the sides. Doggie, though 
dismally cold, welcomed the air for 
obvious reasons. They were for- 
tunate, too, in having straw pail- 
lasses—recently provided when it 
was discovered that sleeping on 
badly boarded floors with fierce 
drafts blowing upward along human 
spines was strangely fatal to human 
bodies—but Doggie found his bed 
very hard lying. And it smelt sour 
and sickly. For nights, in spite of 
fatigue, he could not: sleep. His 
mates sang and talked and bandied 


jests and sarcasms of esoteric 
meaning. Some of the recruits 
from factories or farms satirized 


their officers for peculiarities com- 
mon to their social casts, and gave 
grotesque imitations of their mode 
of speech. Doggie wondered, but 
held his peace. The deadly stu- 
pidity and weariness of it all! 
And when the talk stopped and 
they settled to sleep, the snorings 
and mutterings and coughings be- 
gan, and kept poor Doggie awake 


heart cold. 


most of the night. The irremedi- 

able, intimate propinquity with 

coarse humanity oppressed him. 
He would have given worlds to go out, 
even into the pouring rain, and walk about 
the camp or sleep under a hedge, so long 
as he could be alone. And he would 
think longingly of his satinwood bedroom, 
with its luxurious bed and_lavender- 
scented sheets, and of his beloved peacock- 
and-ivory room and its pictures and ex- 
quisite furniture and the great fire roaring 
up the chimney, and devise intricate 
tortures for the Kaiser who had dragged 
him down to this squalor. 

The meals—the rough cocking, the 
primitive service—the table manners of 
his companions, offended his delicate 
senses. He missed napkins. Never could 
he bring himself to wipe his mouth with 
the back of his hand and the back of his 
hand on the seat of his trousers. Nor 
could he watch with equanimity an honest 
soul pick his teeth with his little finger. 
But Doggie knew that acquiescence was 
the way of happiness, and protest the way 
of woe. 

At first he made few acquaintances 
beyond those with whom he was intimately 
associated. It seemed more politic to 
obey his instincts and remain unobtrusive 
in company, and drift away inoffensively 
when the chance occurred. One of the 
men with whom he talked occasionally 
was a red-headed little cockney by the 
name of Shendish. For some reason or 
the other—perhaps because his name con- 
veyed a wrong suggestion of the Hebraic— 
he was always called “‘Mo” Shendish. 
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A little girl of ten, neatly pig-tailed, but piteously shod, came near, and seemed to cast a child’s envious eye on 
Doggie’s bread and jam. “Approach, my little one,” Phineas cried in French. “If I gave you a franc, what would 


a , ; 
you do with it?” ‘I would buy nourishment for maman,” she replied, and went 


away my stitied, but rejoicing 
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“Don’t yer wish yer was back, mate? 
he asked one day, having waited to speak 
till Doggie had addressed and stamped 
a letter which he was writing at the end 
of the canteen table. 

‘“Where?” said Doggie. 


“’Ome, sweet ’ome. In the family 
castle, where gilded footmen ’ands sausage 
and mash about on trays, and quarts of 
beer all day long. I do.” 

““You’re a lucky chap to have a castle,” 
said Doggie. 


M? SHENDISH grinned. He showed 

little yellow teeth beneath a little red 
moustache. “I ain’t ’alf got one,” said he. 
“It’s in Mare Street, Hackney. I wish I 
was there now.” He sighed, and in -an 
abstracted way he took a_half-smoked 
cigaret from behind his ear and relit it. 

“What were yer before yer joined? 
Yer look like a clerk.”” He pronounced it 
as if it were spelled with a “u.” 

‘Something of the sort,” replied Doggie 
cautiously. 

“One can always tell you eddicated 
blokes. Making your five quid a week 
easy, I suppose?”’ 

““About that,” said Doggie. 
were you?”’ 

“T was making my thirty bob a week 
regular. I was in the fish business, I was. 
And now I’m serving my ruddy country 
at one and twopence a day. Funny life, 
ain’t it?” 

“T can’t say it’s very enjoyable,” said 
Doggie. 

“Not the same as sitting in a snug orfis 
all day with a pen in your lily-white ’and, 
and going ome to your ’igh tea in a top 
‘at. What made you join up?” 

“The force of circumstances,” said 
Doggie. 

“Same ’ere,” said Mo; “only I couldn’t 
put it into such fancy language. First 
my pals went out, one after the other. 
Then the gels began to look saucy at me, 
and at last one particular bit of skirt what 
I'd been walking out with, took to prome- 
nading with a blighter in khaki. It’d have 
been silly of me to go and knock his ’ead 
off; soI enlisted. And it’s all right now.” 

“Just the same sort of thing in my 
case,’”’ replied Doggie. ‘I’m glad things 
are right with the young lady.” 

“First class. She’s straight, she is, 
and no mistake abaht it. She’sa—” He 
paused for a word to express the inexpres- 
sive she. 

““A paragon—a peach?’’—Doggie cor- 
rected himself. Then, as the sudden 
frown of perplexed suspicion was swiftly 
replaced by a grin of content, he was 
struck by a bright idea. 

‘‘What’s her name?” 

“‘Aggie. What’s yours?” 

“Gladys,” replied Doggie with miracu- 
lous readiness of invention. 

“T’ve got her photograph,’ Shendish 
confided in a whisper, and laid his hand 
on his tunic pocket. Then he looked 
round at the half-filled canteen to see that 
he was unobserved. ‘‘ You won’t give me 
away if I show it yer, will yer?” 

Doggie swore secrecy. The photograph 
of Aggie, an angular, square-browed 
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damsel, who looked as though she could 
guide the most recalcitrant of fishmongers 
into the paths of duty, was produced and 
thrust into Doggie’s hand. He inspected 
it with polite appreciation, while his red- 
headed friend regarded him with anxiety. 


The Rough Road 


“Charming! charming!” said Doggie 
in his pleasantest way. ‘‘What’s her 
coloring?” 

“Fair hair and blue eyes,”’ said Shendish. 

The kindly question, half idle, yet un- 
consciously tactful, was one of those 
human things which cost so little, but are 
worth so much. It gave Doggie a friend 
for life. 

“Mo,” said he, a day or two later, 
“you’re such a decent chap. Why do you 
use such abominable language?” 

“Gawd knows,” smiled Mo, unabashed. 
“‘T suppose it’s friendly like.” He wrin- 
kled his brow in thought for an instant. 
“That’s where I think you’re makinga 
mistake, old pal, if you don’t mind my 
mentioning it. I know what yer are, but 
the others don’t. You’re not friendly 
enough. See what I mean? Supposin’ 
you say, as you would in a city restoorang 
when you're ’aving yer lunch, ‘Will yer 
kindly pass me the salt?’—well, that’s 
stand-offish—they say ‘Come off it!’ 
But if you look about and say, ‘Where’s 
the B. Y. salt?’ that’s friendly. They 
understand. They chuck it at you.” 

Said Doggie, ‘‘It’s very—I mean B. Y. 
difficult.” So he tried to be friendly; 
and if he met with no great positive suc- 
cess, he at least escaped animosity. In 
his spare time he mooned about by him- 
self, shy, disgusted, and miserable. Once, 
when a group of men were kicking a foot- 
ball about, the ball rolled his way. In- 
stead of kicking it back to the expectant 
players, he picked it up, advanced to the 
nearest man, and handed it to him politely. 

“Thanks, mate,” said the astonished 
man, ‘‘but why didn’t you kick it?”’ 

He turned away without waiting fora 
reply. Doggie had not kicked it because 
he had never kicked a football in his life, 
and shrank from an exhibition of in- 
competence. 


Al drill things were easier than on Salis- 
bury Plain, his actions being veiled 
in the obscurity of squad or platoon or 
company. Many others besides himself 
were cursed by sergeants, and rated by 
subalterns, and drastically entreated by 
captains. He had the consolation of com- 
munity in suffering. Asa trembling officer 
he had been the only one, the only one 
marked and labeled as a freak apart, the 
only one stuck in the eternal pillory. Here 
were fools and incapables even more dull 
and ineffective than he. A_ plowboy 
fellow recruit from Dorsetshire, Pugsley 
by name, did not know right from left, 
and having mastered the art of forming 
fours, could not get into his brain the 
reverse process of forming front. He 
wept under the lash of the corporal’s 
tongue, and to Doggie these tears were 
healing dews of heaven’s distillation. By 
degrees he learned the many arts of war, 
as taught to the private soldier in England. 
He could refrain from shutting his eyes 
when he pressed the trigger of his rifle, 
but to the end of his career his shooting 
was erratic. He could perform with the 
weapon the other tricks of precision. 
Unencumbered he could march with the 
best. The torture of the heavy pack 
nearly killed him; but in time, as his 
muscles developed, he was able to slog 
along under the burden. He even learned 
to dig. That was the worst and most 
back-breaking art of all. 

Now and then Phineas McPhail and 





himself would get together and walk into 


the little seaside town. It was out of the 
season and there was little to look at save 
the deserted shops and the squall-fretted 
pier and the maidens of the place, who 
usually were in company with lads jp 
khaki. Sometimes a girl alone would give 
Doggie an unmistakable glance of shy 
invitation, for Doggie was not a bad 
looking fellow, carrying himself well and 
wearing his uniform with instinctive grace, 
But the damsel ogled in vain. 


N one such occasion Phineas burst into 

a guffaw. “Why don’t you talk to the 

poor body? She’s a_ respectable girl 
enough. Where’s the harm?” 

“Go ‘square-pushing,’”’ said Doggie 
contemptuously, using the soldiers’ slang 
for walking about with a young woman. 
“No, thank you.” 

“And why not? I’m not counseling 
you, laddie, to plunge into a course of 
sensual debauchery. But a wee bit gossip 
with a pretty innocent girl——” 

“My dear good chap,” Doggie inter- 
rupted, ‘‘what on earth should I have in 
common with her?” 

“Youth.” 

“T feel as old as the devil,” said Doggie 
bitterly. 

“You'll be feeling older soon,’ said 
Phineas, ‘‘and able to look down on the 
devil with feelings of superiority.” 

Doggie walked on in silence tur a few 
paces. Then he said: ‘A thing I can't 
understand is this mania for picking up 
girls—just to walk about the streets with 
them. It’s so inane. It’s a disease.” 

“Did you ever consider,” said Phineas, 
“how in a station less exalted than that 
which you used to adorn, the young of 
opposite sexes manage to meet, select, and 
marry? Man, the British Army’s going to 
be a grand education for you in sociology.” 

“Well, at any rate, you don’t suppose 
I’m going to select and marry out of the 
street?” 

“You might do worse,” said Phineas. 
Then, after a slight pause he asked, “‘ Have 
you any news lately from Durdlebury?” 

“‘Confound Durdlebury!” said Doggie. 

Phineas checked him with one hand and 
waved the other toward a hostelry on the 
other side of the street. ‘If you will give 
me the money in advance, so as to evade 
the ungenerous spirit of the no-treating 
law, you can stand me a quart of ale at the 
Crown and Scepter, and join me in drinking 
to its confusion.” 

So they entered the saloon bar of the 
public house, and Doggie drank a glass of 
beer while Phineas swallowed a couple of 
pints. Two or three other soldiers were 
there, in whose artless talk McPhail 
joined lustily. Doggie, unobtrusive at 
the end of the bar, maintained a desultory 
and uncomfortable conversation with the 
barmaid, who was of the florid and hearty 
type, about the weather. 

Some days later, McPhail again made 
allusion to Durdlebury. Doggie again 
confounded it. ; 

“T don’t want: to hear of it or think of 
it,’ he exclaimed, in his nervous way, 
“until this filthy horror is over. They 
want me to get leave and go down and 
stay. They’re making my life miserable 
with kindness. I wish they’d let me alone. 
They don’t understand a little bit. I 
want to get through this thing alone, all 
by myself, I don’t want sympathy.” 
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Her lips invited. He responded. She drew him to the saddle-bag sofa, and they sat there, side by side, till the dean, 


after a while, returned with his bottle of medicine, which he displayed with conscientious ostentation. 


went over the ground of the possible commission. 


“I’m sorry I persuaded you to join a 
regiment in which you were inflicted with 
the disadvantage of my society,” said 
Phineas. 

Doggie threw out an impatient arm. 
“Oh, you don’t count,” said he. 

A few minutes afterward, repenting his 
brusqueness, he tried to explain to Phineas 
why he did not count. The others knew 
nothing about him. Phineas knew every- 
thing. 

‘And you know 
Phineas,” said McPhail grimly. ‘Ay, ay, 
laddie,” he sighed. ‘I ken it all. When 
you're a Tophet, a sympathetic Tophetuan 
wi wee drop of the milk of human kind- 
ness is more comfort than a radiant angel 


who showers down upon you from the 


everything about 


celestial Fortnum and Mason’s potted 
shrimps and cz ; 

The somberness cleared for a moment 
from Doggie’s young brow. “I never can 
make up my mind, Phineas,” said he, 
‘“‘whether you’re a very wise man or an 
awful fraud.” 

“Give me the benefit of the doubt, 
laddie,” replied McPhail. ‘It’s the grand 
theological principle of Christianity.” 


Time went on. The regiment was 
moved to the East Coast. On the journey 
a Zeppelin raid paralyzed the railway 
service. Doggie spent the night under the 
lee of the book-stall at Waterloo Station. 


Men, huddled up near him, their heads on 
their kit bags, slept and snored. Doggie 


Peggy again 


“I’m afraid she has set her heart on it, my boy,” said the dean 


almost wept with pain and cold and hatred 
of the Kaiser. On the East Coast much 
the same life as on the South, save that 
the wind, as if Hun-sent, found its way 
more savagely to the skin. 

Then suddenly came the news of a 
large draft for France, which included 
both McPhail and Shendish. They went 
away on leave. The gladness with which 
he welcomed their return showed Doggie 
how great a part they played in his new 
life. In a day or two they would depart, 
God knew whither, and he would be left 
in dreadful loneliness. Through him the 
two men, the sentimental Cockney fish- 
monger and the wastrel graduate of Glas 
gow and Cambridge, had become friends. 
He spent all his leisure time with them. 
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Then one of the silly tragi-comedies of 


life occurred. McPhail got drunk in the 
crowded bar of a little public house in the 
village. It was the last possible drink 
together of the draft and their pals. The 
draft was to entrain before daybreak on 
the morrow. It was a foolish, singing, 
shouting khaki throng. McPhail, who 
had borrowed ten pounds from Doggie, 
in order to see him through the hardships 
of the front, established himself close by 
the bar, and was drinking whiskey. He 
was also distributing surreptitious six- 
pences and shillings into eager hands 
which would convert them into alcohol 
for eager throats. Doggie, anxious, stood 
by his side. The spirit from which Mc- 
Phail had for so long abstained, mounted 
to his unaccustomed brain. He began to 
hector, and, master of picturesque speech, 
he compelled an admiring 


The Rough Road 


where they pumped water on his head. 
And when the A.P.M. and his satellites 
passed by, the quiet of The Whip in Hand 
was as the holy peace of a nunnery. 

Doggie and Mo Shendish and a few 
other stanch souls got McPhail back to 
quarters without much trouble. On part- 
ing, the delinquent, semi-sobered, shook 
Doggie by the hand and smiled with an 
air of great affection. 

“T’ve been verra drunk, laddie. And 
I’ve been angry with you for the first 
time in my life. But when you knocked 
the glass out of my hand I thought you 
were in danger of losing your good manners 
inthearmy. We'll have many a pow-wow 
together when you join me out there.” 

The matter would have drifted out of 
Doggie’s mind as one of no importance, 
had not the detested appellation by which 





audience. Doggie did not 


was entirely ignorant of the names even of 
famous Derby winners, Taffy regarded 
him as an astonishing freak worth the 
attention of a student of human nature, 
He began to cultivate Doggie’s virgin 
mind by aid of reminiscence, and of such 
racing news as was to be found in the 


Sportsman. He was a garrulous person 
and Doggie a good listener. To please 
him Doggie backed horses, through the 
old firm, for small sums. The fact of his 
being a man of large, independent means, 
both he and Phineas (to his credit) had 
kept a close secret, his clerkly origin, 
divined and promulgated by Mo Shendish, 
being unquestioningly accepted; so the 
bets proposed by Taffy were of a modest 
nature. Once he brought off a forty-to- 
one chance. Taffy rushed to him with the 
news, dancing with excitement. Doggie’s 
stoical indifference to the 
winning of twenty pounds, 
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realize the extent of his 
drunkenness until, vaunting 
himself as a Scot and there- 
fore the salt of the army, he 
picked a quarrel with a 
stolid Hampshire giant who 
professed to have no use 
for Phineas’s fellow coun- 
trymen. The men closed. 
Suddenly some one shouted 
from the doorway: 

“Be quiet, you fools! 
The A. P. M.’s coming down 
the road.” 

Now the Assistant Pro- 
vost Marshal, if he heard 
hell’s delight going on in a 
tavern, wouldnaturallymake || 
an inquisitorial appearance. 
The combatants were separ- 
ated. McPhail threw a_ | 
shilling on the bar counter | 
and demanded another whis- | 
key. He was about to lift | 
the glass to his lips when | 
Doggie, terrified as to what | 
might happen, knocked the 
glass out of his hand. | 

“Don’t be an ass,” he | 
cried. I} 

Phineas was very drunk. ||| 
He gazed at his old pupil, | : 
took off his cap, and, stretch- 
ing over the bar, hung it on 
the handle of a_beer-pull; 
then, staggering back, he 
pointed an accusing finger. | 

“He has the audacity to | _ 
call me anass. Little blink- =——— 
ing Marmaduke Doggie Tre- 
vor. Little Doggie Trevor whom I 
trained up from infancy in the way he 
shouldn’t go——”’ 

“Why ‘Doggie’ Trevor?” 
shouted in inquiry. 

‘““Never mind,” replied Phineas with 
drunken impressiveness. ‘‘My old friend 
Marmaduke has spilled my whiskey and 
called me an ass. I call him Doggie, little 
Doggie Trevor. You all bear witness he 
knocked the drink out of my mouth. I'll 
never forgive him. He doesn’t like being 
called Doggie—and I’ve no—no pred’lex’n 
to be called an ass. I'll be thinking I’m 
going just to strangle him.” 

He stuck out his bony claws toward the 
shrinking Doggie, but stout arms closed 
round him, and a horny hand was clamped 
over his mouth, and they got him through 
the bar and the back parlor into the yard, 














some one 


in others. 
often have been the Under-Dog. 
other fellow up when he is down, because we also have 
been down. 


Sinais climb and know it not.” 





YOUR. 


UN DER-ODOG S&S 


By George Matthew Adams 


UR sympathies naturally travel the line of likes 


—that is, the things we feel in ourselves, we 
We like to lift 


Sympathy starts at home 


sympathy. 
Your periodic moods of failure and disappointment 
are your Under-Dogs. 
So, instead of walking past these Under-Dogs of yours 
and casting no sympathy their way, pause to give them 
your heart and your hope, and soon the picture and fact 
will be your Over-Dogs—your victories and your genuine 
achievements. 
No Under-Dogs can possibly appeal in importance to 
the Under-Dogs of your daily experience. 
Perhaps you will applaud alone the Under-Dogs of 
your personal glooms and shadows, but what of it? 
Lowell says: “Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, we 


odds, so long as over your “manhood bend the skies!” 
Courageously cheer the Under-Dogs of your experi- 
ences and stay proudly by them until their fight becomes 
a factor of your kingship. 





We applaud the Under-Dog, because we so 


or else it isn’t 


What difference, what 


a year’s army pay, gave 
him cause for great wonder. 
As Doggie showed similar 
equanimity when he lost, 
Taffy put him down as a 
born sportsman. 

This friendship with Taffy 
is worth special record, for 
it was indirectly the cause 
of a little revolution in 
Doggie’s regimental _ life. 
Taffy was an earnest though 
indifferent performer on the 
penny whistle. It was his 
constant companion, the so- 
lace of his leisure moments, 
and one of the minor tortures 
of Doggie’s existence. His 
version of the Marseillaise 
was peculiarly excruciating. 
One day when Taffy was 
playing it with dreadful 
variations of his own to an 
admiring group in the Y. 
M. C. A. hut, Doggie, his 
nerves rasped to the raw 
by the false notes and mad- 
dening intervals, snatched 
re it out of his hand and began 
to play himself. Hitherto, 
shrinking morbidly from any 
form of notoriety, he had 
shown no sign of musical 
accomplishment. But today 
the musician’s impulse was 
irresistible. He played the 
Marseillaise as no one there 
had heard it on a penny 


feel 


the 




















whistle before. The hut 





Phineas hailed him struck the imagination 
of his comrades. It filled a long-felt want, 
no nickname for Private J. M. Trevor 
having yet been invented. Doggie Trevor 
he was, and Doggie Trevor he remained 
for the rest of his period of service. He 
resigned himself to the inevitable. The 
sting had gone out of the name through 
his comrades’ ignorance of its origin, but 
he loathed it as much as ever; it sounded 
in his ears an everlasting reproach. 

In spite of the ill turn done in drunken- 
ness, Doggie missed McPhail. He missed 
Mo Shendish, his more constant compan- 
ion, even more. Their place was in some 
degree taken, or rather usurped, for it was 
without Doggie’s volition, by ‘‘ Taffy” 
Jones, once clerk to a firm of outside 
book makers. As Doggie had never seen 
a race-course, had never made a bet, and 


recognized a master’s touch, 
for Doggie was a fine musician. When 
he stopped there was a roar “Go on!” 
Doggie went on. They kept him whist- 
ling till the hut was crowded. 
Thenceforward he was penny-whistler, 
by excellence, to the battalion. He 
whistled himself into quite a_ useful, 
though burdensome, popularity. 


CHAPTER XI 


a E’RE all very proud of 
Marmaduke,” said the dean. 

“IT think you’re just splendid,” said 
Peggy. 

They were sitting in Doggie’s rooms in 
Woburn Place, Doggie having been given 
his three days’ leave before going to 
France. Once again Durdlebury — had 
come to Doggie,and (Continued on page 105) 
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into their hammocks. 


The other 38,500 were as. safe on other ships. 


I left the gray fleet after the movies on a Sunday night. I had peeked below and had seen 1500 of our sons tucked 
I carried with me the memory sound of their 


voices singing and the knowledge that they were happy, healthy, busy, active sons learning life’s great lessons 


Somewhere 


HE navy is a floating world with 

strange customs and a language 

all its own: It is run according 

toaman plan. In it woman has 
no place. When, by some whim of fate, 
she finds her way there, as I did, she is an 
intruder, a stranger, indeed, in a strange 
land. Every courtesy will be shown her, 
for courtesy goes hand in hand with honor 
in the navy; but she will feel, through all 
things that are done to make her visit 
pleasant, the subtle but none the less 
poignant power of tradition. She is out 
of her sphere. The navy and all its wisdom 
belongs to man. 

This is what I know after a ten days’ 
visit with the Atlantic Fleet, ‘somewhere 
on the Atlantic.” Part of the time we 
were at sea; part of the time we were 
anchored at a port. I can not divulge the 
somewhere. These are days of war, and 
I left Washington to join the fleet with 
instructions from an affable but positive 
censor to ‘‘guard your destination as you 
would your life.” Being young and happy, 
life is dear, so I can keep this secret even 
ifl am awoman. Another thing, I know 
the censor well. Once you break his faith 
and confidence 

A busy boat which plies its clumsy way 
back and forth on its daily trips has done 
nothing to hide the whereabouts of the 
fleet to those who have the price of a fare. 
An exclusive hotel, so exclusive that it 
could count eight guests as its summer 
total, is overcrowded since the fleet dropped 
anchor. Motors darken the approaches; 
the garages which haven’t had a speaking 


On the 


By Eula McClary 


J HAT we do in this war will be deter- 

mined by the navy. We may raise 
armies millions strong, we may provide the 
ships to transport them and their supplies, 
but unless the navy guards the ships our 
boys will never fight in France. So—ts all 
well with the navy? Are the human, think- 
ing beings that man the great, gray fighting 
units ready to “carry on,” no matter what 
the dangers? “Yes,” is the answer from 
the fleet, brought back by a civilian, a wom- 
an, who spent ten days prying into the mys- 
teries of the ships, particularly the hearts 
of the boys. Her visit, which she made for 
Good Housekeeping, enables her to say to 
every anxious mother: “ All’s well. Don’t 
worry. The first line of defense is solid—and 
unafraid.” We're glad to send it on to you. 


acquaintance with a motor-car for many 
a long month are packed like sardine- 
cans. Music and the white uniforms of 
the officers lure on the multitudes. But 
I can not tell you where the fleet is or 
even where it was. 

It is easy to understand how the news 
of the fleet’s anchorage is carried to thou- 
sands in these days of motors, telephones, 
and full purses, in spite of the press censor- 
ship. It is not easy to understand how 
the village near the base learned of the 
expected arrival of the fleet long before 
the men with the fleet knew where they 
were going. Three days before the fleet 
sailed into the port where I met it, the 
town began to prepare for its visitors by 
running up prices and bringing in great 
supplies of fresh fruits, vegetables, and 
other tempting edibles—tempting, indeed, 


Atlantic 


to the men of the seas, who must have a 
diet restricted to non-perishable foods 
when under way. Port rations are in- 
deed welcome! 

A colonel of marines, dressed as a 
civilian, arrived by rail at the base where 
I met the fleet, several days in advance 
of the ships to attend to the land duties 
of the marines, that amphibious military 
which, on land and sea, is always first. 
He inquired from a citizen if there were 
many people in town. The reply was 
unexpected: 

‘““Naw, ain’t many now, but there will 
be in a few days. The fleet’s comin’ in.” 

I can imagine how wonderful the fleet 
must have looked to those expectant 
villagers. First appeared little specks 
of smoke, which grew larger and darker 
until finally the silhouette of each great 
gray ship took definite form from flat 
space, as if it had been cut out of a piece 
of water and sky with great magic shears. 
I missed seeing that wonderful sight, 
but I did see the whole great gray fleet 
sail away into the great gray deep, sail 
away as well-trained battalions march, 
an equal number of yards between each 
two ships. The ships were so nearly 
the color of the great infinite space 
into which they were sailing that it was 
almost impossible to tell when I first 
lost sight of the outline; sky, water, 
ships, merged into one mass on the blue 
horizon. 

It may be of interest to know how I, a 
woman, was permitted: to go with the 
fleet—a most unusual procedure. Of 
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46 
course I was not permitted to go for the 
mere pleasure of the trip, nor to satisfy 
my own curiosity. I was sent to report, 
from a mother’s angle, to anxious mothers 
of sons in the navy, how their boys are 
living—those dear boys, under voting 
age most of them, who fail to record in 
their letters the things nearest to a moth- 
er’s heart. ‘‘I am well and hope you are 
the same” are the meager words most of 
the mothers receive. Many men have 
visited the fleet, but, being a father him- 
self, the Secretary of the Navy under- 
stands that no man can tell a mother 
those things about her son which mean 
most to her; and so I was permitted to 
join the fleet as an investigating mother. 
“Every privilege possible’ was granted 
me by order of the Secretary of the Navy. 
It was a wonder-visit. No mother ever 
enjoyed herself more, or came away from 
her son with a more satisfied and happy 
heart than I did! 

With the precious letter from Secretary 
Daniels to the admiral in command and 
the assurance that a radiogram had been 
sent to announce my coming, I left Wash- 
ington one night. The next day I joined 
the Atlantic Fleet ‘‘somewhere.” As rep- 
resentative mother I went to learn how 
our 40,000 sons were behaving; what kind 
of food they were eating; how hard they 
had to work; how much sleep they got; 
whether the sanitary conditions were 
right; and, above all, if those blessed 
boys were well and happy. I found 
satisfactory answers to all the things I 
went to learn about and to many more 
things than I shall ever be able to tell. 


Ten Days Aboard Ship 


awe ten days I was the guest of the 
Atlantic Fleet. During those days I 
tried to do everything the boys had to do. 
I ate with them; I worked with them; I 
even got sick and went to the hospital ship. 
I did everything they did except sleep in 
a hammock and fire a gun. “They” 
wouldn’t let me fire a gun, and I was glad 
of it. As tothe hammock, I tried to get in 
one, but the art of arriving in a “dream 
sack”’ some six feet from the floor is an ac- 
quired one. There is not seclusion enough on 
ship for a mother with her set muscles and 
avoirdupois to become a hammock artist. 

Anyway the boys use their clothes for 
pillows. Mine are not the kind to use 
for pillows, if I wish to appear in them 
again. Besides which, I knew of a cabin 
placed at my disposal where a brass bed 
(only captains and officers above that rank 
are privileged to have beds) stood under 
the protecting shadow of a great gun. Pre- 
tending I was the mother of an officer I 
slept in that bed when occasion arose to 
rest. Had a submarine appeared during 
any of my siestas, I would have soon been 
routed by the gun crew manning that gun. 
It was a nice comfortable bed. But why 
do you suppose brass beds were introduced 
as sea furnishings? 

Adjoining the cabin was a modern 
bathroom, shower and all. Electric 
lights, push buttons, telephone, handsome 
mahogany chiffoniers, completed the neces- 
sities and comforts of that cabin. If the 
gun hadn’t been there and the windows 
had been called windows instead of ports, 
I would have fek as if I were in a high- 
class apartment-house bedroom. As it 
was, I was far too comfortable to realize 
I was the only woman aboard a ship of 


Somewhere On 


fifteen hundred men; a ship that, as she 
stood, represented an expenditure of 
approximately twenty-two million dollars. 

To return from the privacy and com- 
forts of the cabin to our 40,000 enlisted 
sons. I found them for the first time in 
their blessed young lives (most of them 
are seventeen and eighteen) living in a 
man’s world. Not one of us mothers 
there to pet and spoil them, to say ‘“‘no,”’ 
or get nervous. There were general rules 
of ship discipline. As long as those rules 
were observed the sons were free to follow 
their own inclinations. A little ‘rough 
house,”’ a fight even, if there was a point 
to be decided. I asked one of the officers 
if fighting was permitted; he assured me 
that it wasn’t. ‘But you might as well 
let them get it out of their systems. There 
are bound to be some ruffled feelings among 
so many men,” he philosophized, and as 
I saw a happy face with a black eye, I 
didn’t sympathize with its owner, out- 
wardly. I could go back to the first black 
eye when he was eight. I had told him 
to fight, if he had to, but in my heart of 
hearts, I had hoped he’d find some other 
way out of it. His father had known he 
wouldn’t. So here before me, once again, 
stood my son with another black eye and 
a satisfied smile, in full accord with a 
man’s view. Years before, I had learned 
to hide my motherly concern. What did 
he know of pain? By some man chemistry 
he was satisfied within. 

In the thoroughly modern doctor’s 
office the man idea was intensified. Hurts 
must be numerous in this world of ships, 
especially when most of the men are new 
and learning to fight, and to become sea- 
men. But those plucky boys, with no 
mothers to weaken them, walked in to 
the doctor for their dressings and back to 
work with not even a wince of the face to 
show they were suffering. I do not mean 
to convey the idea that in cases where it 
is necessary they are not made to go to bed. 
They are for “the good of the ship.” 
That is one of the ways a man runs a 
world. Everything is done for the good of 
the whole. The individual is submerged. 


A Trip to the Hospital 


HE hospital equipment of all ships is 

of the highest standard. Since ships 
can not fight without men, it is neces- 
sary for men to be kept in the best of con- 
dition. It is equally important that no 
epidemic be allowed to break out. So 
every single one of our sons gets far more 
careful medical attention than he does 
at home. A slight fever or eruption may 
mean any one of a dozen diseases.. The 
boy that displays it is whisked into the 
hospital, “Sick Bay,” they call it, to be 
watched. For cases of a communicable 
disease there is a special ‘‘bay.” Ifa 
case becomes severe, or if ‘‘Sick Bay” 
is crowded, there is only a little way off, 
a floating base hospital as complete as any 
on land, to which the sick boy is taken in 
a wire net stretcher and hoisted on deck by 
a great crane. The stretcher is the length 
of a good-sized man—is sort of like a basket 
divided at one end for the legs to fit in 
securely. Heavy tapes strap the patient 
in so securely that in case of high sea or 
wind, there is not the lightest danger of his 
falling out. Four heavy cables caught in 
a great pulley hold the stretcher in a hori- 
zontal position where the hook on the 
crane is fastened in it. I went from a 


the Atlantic 


battle-ship to the Solace in a stretcher and 
was lifted aboard with a crane. I felt 
never a jolt as I was hoisted from the motor 
launch to the deck, where the stretcher was 
unfastened, and four orderlies marched off 
with me toward the ward. 

There was more illness than I "!:ed to 
see on the hospital ship, but it ws no fault 
of the navy. The Solace was crowded with 
cases of children’s diseases mumps, 
measles, whooping-cough. In times of 
peace this couldn’t happen. The men are 
kept in detention camps until it is safe to 
let them mingle with the others. In these 
war days expediency makes it necessary 
to enlist men and get them on shipboard 


‘and into training at once. 


Doctor Blackwood, who is in charge, 
is a surgeon and physician of reputation, 
After several days on his ship, studying 
him and his staff of doctors and men 
nurses, I felt satisfied that our sons could 
be in no better hands, though not for one 
second do I admit that a woman isn’t 
an asset to every sick-room. I have a 
feeling, too, that some day in the far- 
away future even the navy will admit 
this fact and change their rulings. 


How the Men Sleep and Eat and Live 


OW do our sons live in this masculine 

world? First of all they live with 
almost no furniture. There is no place on 
fighting ships for other than the barest 
necessities. They eat from long tables and 
siton benches. There are no table-cloths or 
napkins, but the tables are scrubbed as 
clean as any table-cloth can be and the 
benches, too. During the hours when 
meals are not being served these tables 
are folded up and held by chains from great 
hooks near the roof of the passageway. 
The benches are folded up and placed on 
top of the tables. 

The beds are hammocks swung from two 
iron hooks. During the morning the 
hammocks are aired over the rail of the 
ship, at noon they are “lashed” up and 
put in big bin-looking places. These 
hammocks are, I am told, very comfort- 
able, once you learn how to get in them. 
They are really life-preservers with float- 
ation enough to hold up two men. The 
mattresses on the bunks of the officers 
who haven’t won stripes and stars and 
anchors enough to be captains are also 
made of material that will float. I didn’t 
learn what is supposed to happen to the 
captains and admirals if their ships 
should sink while they were in bed, for 
the brass beds have land mattresses. 

For a dresser or a chiffonier, each boy 
has a big deep sack which looks something 
like a bag sugar or flour comes in. Down 
in the depths of that bag he keeps, in 
unrumpled conditions, all his clothes 
clean and dirty. That is certainly a man’s 
way. But to be fair to the men, however, 
the dirty clothes are there but a short time. 
Every day is wash-day aboard ship. 
The dirty suits are put into the bag in the 
morning and removed in the afternoon. 
These bags hang on a rope-rail (I should 
say “line” to prove that my nautical 
education was not overlooked) out of 
the way. As they hang there, resting on 
the floor, it looks as if all the flour or 
sugar sacks in the world must have been 
commandeered by the ship’s officer! 
There is no way of locking these bags. 
They are merely marked with the owner’s 
number; every boy (Continued on page 109) 
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PAINTED 
FURNITURE 


By Mrs. John W. Alexander 
The Arden Studios 


AINTED furniture, no doubt, 
owes its present vogue chiefly 
to the fact that color makes 
an almost universal appeal. 

This lure of color is one of our most 
primitive instincts, and the gay little 
objects for furnishing that fill the un- 
critical eye, and by their variety and 
cheapness tempt those who are seek- 
ing merely for novelty, represent all, 
or almost all, that painted furniture 
means to the average buyer. 

-ainted furniture has also an im- 
mense appeal for the decorator, for it 
offers to solve a most difficult problem 
easily and effectively—the problem of 
furnishing, with some degree of un- 
usualness and range, the homes of 
women who wish to obtain an original 
effect, and yet spend very little money 
in the process. Yet in spite of its 
over-use at present, it would be the 
greatest of (Continued on page 120) 
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A piquant adventure in country house decoration was worked 
out wonderfully as above with red checked gingham curtains. 


The painted motifs on the furniture are of the same shade of 
red, combined with a peculiar blue for a foil. The knobs of 


the old-fashioned bed used in this room were painted red, 
as were all of the door-knobs, locks, and other fastenings 


Of the simplest description is this painted tent bed, but what 
a world of charm it expresses! This one was copied very ex- 
pensively from an authentic original, but reproductions may 
be made in materials that are not costly, by using a similar bed 
which may be found ready made in a shop. Here the ruffles 


are of rose and blue glazed chintz bordered with rick-rack braid 
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VMN WALLACE GILLIES 

Painted medallions on the chairs and polychromed 
motifs on the table and ceiling are points of inter- 
est in this adaptation of an 18th century interior 
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SOHN WAL ACE GILLIES 


The Windsor chair has done much to 
make the world safe for the amateur 
painter of furniture, for, as illustrated 
above, its plainness of line and simple 
dignity lend it particularly well to the 
painted treatment. In the charming 
toom photographed, cretonne curtains 
form a cheerful background for the 
somewhat severe line of the furniture 
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About the delightful little rococo mir- 
ror above a whole room was built. The 
mirror frame is painted a toned but 
intense blue with delicate sprays ot 
flowers set in deep ivory medallions. 
Shown below is the set developed from 
this, a bed and chair and the bureau 


The design of the beguiling little Beau 
Brummel table at the left was founded 
on that of a quaint old painted corner 
cupboard. A beautiful antique black, 
used sparingly on constructive lines, 
dull mustard, and Dutch greens, reds, 
and blues furnished the color scheme 


A paint brush is a magic wand nowaday 

and if you want to transform a room, ce 
will help you with our sugge f 
questions as to sources of design, suitable 
color schemes for certain rooms, or certair 
types of furniture, will be answered gladly. 
Address Interior Decoration Editor, Good 
Housekeeping, t19 West go St., N. Y.City 
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Good Housekeeping Guarantces to Find Your 
Affinity, Paint Your Place-Cards, 


or Plan Your Patriotic Party 











OU are familiar with the Goop HousEKEEPING 
Guarantee, and you rely upon it. Well, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING guarantees to find your affinity for you 
on St. Valentine’s Day—if you follow the instruc- 
tions. In fact, the story is apropos of the old darky 
woman who complained to a widow who was burying 
her third husband, “Liza,” she said, ‘how come de 
Lavwd sen’ you three husbands and me none?” “‘ Lawd 
sen’ ’em nothin’, chile; I done hustle fer dem hus- 
ban’s,” was the reply. And not by way of being im- 
modest at all, but just by way of preparedness, the 
Entertainment Editor will furnish instructions for 
hustling after hearts on St. Valentine’s Day. Upon 
receipt of three cents letter postage we will give in- 
structions, too, for decorations, invitations, the heart 
and key game illustrated, and other games that will 
make this Valentine Party, to be given at the school, 
at home, or as a church social, one to be remembered. 















































Each person has a Valentine, 
And each heart has a key, 

IIe who can find the key to mine 

Can have the heart of me. 


THREE NEW WAYS TO MAKE MONEY FOR 
RED CROSS OR CHURCH 


Painless ways of extracting money for the church and 
the Red Cross. The Entertainment Editor has lain 
awake nights thinking up ways to wheedle money out 
of the great American public for philanthropic pur- 
poses, and on receipt of three cents for postage she will 
send instructions for three new ways of doing your bit 
for your country, your church, or your favorite charity. 


PATRIOTIC, GEORGE WASHINGTON’S OR 
LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY PARTY 


It is patriotic to give patriotic parties nowadays, and on 
receipt of three cents for postage the Entertainment 
Editor will send instructions for a party suitable for 
either Washington’s or Lincoln’s birthday. Patriotism 
is the keynote of the times, and nothing could be more 
timely than the parties we have to suggest. Instructions 
will describe invitations, place-cards, decorations, and 
games to be played, with favors you yourself can make. 


PLACE-CARDS OF ORIGINAL COLOR SKETCHES 
FROM GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A letter from a reader said: “I cut out the colored pi ture 
of sports clothes in Good Housekeeping and used them fo 
place-cards ata dinner. My guests were delighted.” So « 
said to ourselves, ** Why not have our best sketches manufa 
tured into regular place-cards and sell them to readers at 
cost!’ And so we did, and here at the leftis one of them. A 
set of six place-cards, all different pictures that have appeared 
in the magazine, and each 1n several colors painted by hand, 
wil be sent for fifty cents post-paid. Address Entertainment 
Editor, Good Housekeeping, 119 West goth St., N. Y. City. 
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There are thousands of women in these war times who are facing life alone. Many ot them hold a baby 
in their arms. They are not the kind of women who need charity, but they do need the warm friend- 
ship of other women and the help and encouragement that the community in which they live can give 


The (Children’s Bureau and YOU 


By Clara Savage 


Washington Correspondent of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


PEAKING in mileage, it is a long 
way from the office of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in Washington, 
D. C., to the room where Mary 
Ferris sits holding a small pink bundle 
named Peter. I happened to get to both 
places the same week. At the Bureau, I 
had made careful notes on a pad of the per- 
centage of mortality among babies under 
three vears of age, of the increase of child 
delinquency in all countries since war has 
been declared, of the need of greater ma- 
ternity protection. It had all seemed 
rather complicated, though very factful 
and urgent. But when I saw Mary—a 
very madonna with dark eyes looking out 
from an ivory-white face, holding her baby 
close—something happened to those facts 
and figures. I began to think of them in 
terms of Peter. It made mileage seem 
unimportant, and brought the work that 
the Children’s Bureau is doing very near 
home. 
Mary is typical of the woman who is 
facing life alone—except for Peter. And 
there are thousands like her this war time 


behind the scenes in the National 
Capital? Washington has become more 
than ever before the very heart of the nation. 
It is full of stories. But some of them 
would never get written if there wasn’t some 
right on the spot to see what 1s happen- 
ing and search out the details. Good 
Housekeeping is right on the spot for you. 
It has made one of its associate editors 
your Washington Correspondent. Each 
month she will find out and tell you the 
things we believe women would most like to 
hear and know about. This month she 
writes of women and children. But next 
the will write about something that 
*n considered a man’s job ever since, 
by the division of labor in the Garden 
of Eden, Adam delved and Eve span 
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winter. Some of them are poor. Some of 
them are not, because they are able to 
work and earn good wages at this time 
when more and more chances are opening 
to women in the industrial world. Some of 
them have never had to be wage-earners 
before, and hardly know how to begin. 


But whether she is poor or whether she 
can earn a good living, the woman who is 
‘‘on her own” needs the friendship of the 
rest of us. 

“Aren’t our organized charities tak- 
ing care of the very poor?” some one 
asks. 

Do you realize how war times are affect- 
ing those charities? Do you know how 
their subscriptions are being cut down, 
and the number of their workers de- 
creased? 

The other day, a woman came into the 
office of the Associated Charities in a small 
city. ‘‘I am sorry,” she said, ‘‘but I find 
it impossible to continue supplying Mrs. 
Murray and her six children with two 
quarts of milk a day. My husband’s busi- 
ness has suffered because of the war, and I 
feel that I have done my share when I have 
given freely to the Red Cross and sub- 
scribed as much as possible to the Liberty 
Loan.” 

It is a typical instance. Go to any re- 
lief organization, and those in charge will 
tell you that in the face of one of the hard- 
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est winters America has ever known, they 
lack funds, have, consequently, had to dis- 
miss workers, and do not know how they 
can begin to alleviate the suffering of the 
poor. And yet, it sometimes seems as 
though, if one were to choose between 
being very poor and not quite so poor, ex- 
treme poverty were the better choice. 
Poverty that is pitifully evident finds re- 
lief. But think of the families who have 
never accepted charity, who are wondering 
how they can afford to live, with milk and 
butter and eggs and sugar, not to mention 
coal, and other staples at their present prices. 
What is to be done about it? With all 
our industry in knitting for soldiers, our 
generosity in supporting the Red Cross, 
and contributing to foreign relief and re- 
construction work, are we going to let our 
own next-door neighbor suffer? It will be 
women and children who will suffer. That 
is why I went to the office of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and asked Miss Julia 
Lathrop, head of that Bureau, what 
women like you and me should do about it. 
“Tt isn’t so much charity that is 
needed,” said Miss Lathrop, “‘it’s co- 
operation.” 
Seeing Constructively 
A> she talked, it seemed to me I was 
getting a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
country from an unusual angle—the wom- 
en’s and children’s angle. But more than 
that, I was getting a program of work. 
There was no hint of war-time hysteria 
about that program. Miss Lathrop was 
simply outlining in a perfectly matter-of- 
fact way conditions that women all over 
the country should be aware of, and what 


they should do to meet them. She did not 
wave a flag, or talk about patriotism, this 
quiet-voiced director of the Federal Chil- 


dren’s Bureau. She simply managed to 
make the person who was listening feel 
that any woman who was the least bit 
human, or who considered herself the least 
bit well-informed, would have her eyes 
open to the welfare of women and children 
in her own community. 

War makes all our problems more acute. 
We were going along in times of peace 
doing steady, efficient work for child wel- 
fare. War comes and turns things topsy- 
turvy. Doctors are called to service; 
nurses are summoned abroad; the price of 
milk goes soaring; women left with small 
children to support are tempted to go into 
factories and shops at good salaries; men 
and boys who were in charge of recrea- 
tional work are drafted or called upon for 
other war service; Juvenile Court work 
lapses, and already modifications of the 
Child Labor laws have been urged, in order 
that children may do a share of war work. 
Unless the women of the country are 
aroused to the importance of child welfare 
work at this time there is danger that 
much that has already been accomplished 
will be undone, and that we will realize too 
late that of prime importance in war time 
is the safeguarding of the health of women 
and children. 

‘*See what other countries are doing,”’ 
said Miss Lathrop. ‘‘ England, with all her 
strict war-time economy, has increased her 
care for women and children. A large 
number of ‘health visitors’ are employed 
to instruct 
babies and young children. More and more 
babies are receiving special care—war 
cr no war. In France, the reports deal 


mothers in the care of their, 


Children’s Bureau and You 


chiefly with the work in Paris. There, in 
August of 1914, with Paris under military 
control, there was organized the Office 
Central D’ Assistance Maternelle et Infan- 
tile. It states its purpose as follows: 
‘During the entire war, and in every part 
of the military government of Paris, to as- 
sure to every woman who is pregnant, or 
who has a baby less than three years old, 
the social, legal, and medical protection to 
which she has a right in a civilized society. 
To be sure that no woman is ignored, and 
no child forgotten.’ And in war-ridden 
Belgium we see the establishment of can- 
teens for the feeding of mothers and young 
children. In every country that is experi- 
encing this war, care of women and children 
is considered an important war measure.” 

In this country we can’t see ahead very 
far. To some extent we can be guided by 
the example of the countries that have 
had three and a half year’s experience of 
this war, but in other respects we have to 
go alone, feeling our way along. This is 
especially true when dealing with welfare 
work for women and children. And yet, 
there sits Mary holding Peter in her arms. 
They have only each other. What is it 
best for her to do? It is all very well to 
theorize and discuss the economic and in- 
dustrial and social aspects of war times, 
but no woman with red blood in her veins 
is going to stop there. She is going to pitch 
in and stand by the other woman. These 
are some of the things that she is going 
to do. She will, first of all, strengthen 
her connections with local organizations 
that do community work. Does that 
sound prosaic? Picture to yourself what 
would happen if many women in many 
communities were to undertake as _ in- 
dividuals to tackle the problems of relief 
work, without taking advantage of the 
work that has already been done or the 
organizations that are able to do it. The 
result of all the organizing that women 
have been doing for the past fifty years 
ever since the first woman’s club dared to 
hold a meeting—should show itself for 
what it is worth now. If through their 
organizations women have learned co- 
operation, have learned to handle big 
problems in a big way, there never was a 
better chance to show it. 


What About Your Community ? 

ERHAPS the most practical way of 

tackling the work in your community 
will be through a special committee—a new 
type of vigilance committee—made up of 
members from various organizations 
churches, suffrage societies, anti-suffrage 
societies, charity associations, and all the 
other groups. Already in several cities 
such a committee has gone to work to find 
out just what the most pressing needs are, 
and how they may be met. 

There has been a great deal of misun- 
derstanding concerning the allowances 
that the wife and children of soldiers will 
receive from a _soldier’s pay. One of the 
first things that such a committee can do 
is to explain not only this system of allow- 
ances, but see that soldiers’ wives are 
also aware of the protection that the new 
soldier’s and sailor’s insurance act offers 
them. For the same law that provides 
for the compulsory allotment of soldiers’ 
pay to be used as family allowances, pro- 
vides a plan of insurance for each soldier. 
Roughly speaking, a payment of five 
dollars a month will insure a man for 


about $7500. (The Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance of the Treasury Department 
will provide you with a copy of the act.) 

But though they were the best of mana- 
gers, many women will need more than a 
soldier’s allowance to support themselves 
and their children. This opens up the 
whole big question of whether it is best 
for a woman with small children to do 
work outside her home. On this point the 
Children’s Bureau is brief and to the 
point. It says: 

“The chief preventive measure for pro- 
tecting babies is to insure their intelligent 
care and nursing by healthy mothers in 
their own homes.” 

You would hardly guess from that one 
short sentence the months of careful in- 
vestigation that lie behind it. Dr. Grace 
L. Meigs of the Children’s Bureau has 
made a careful study of war-time condi- 
tions in Europe as they affect women and 
children. Infant mortality statistics and 
reports on the health of women workers 
are responsible for the stand that the Bu- 
reau takes. On the belief that a woman 
would best stay at home and take care of 
her own baby the Bureau is firm. But 
suppose the family is in desperate need of 
the money the mother might earn. Sup- 
pose she could leave the baby in a day 
nursery, send the other children to school, 
and earn good wages. Still the Bureau re- 
mains firm. Rather than have mothers of 
small babies at work, the community 
should provide enough money for the 
family to live on, it declares. 


Day Nurseries Pro and Con 


DID not find the women who are direct- 

ing the work of the Children’s Bureau 
as enthusiastic about day nurseries for 
chiidren as I had expected. To the pro- 
fessional woman without children such 
nurseries seem, at first glance, rather a 
neat solution of this whole question of a 
woman’s right to a job and a baby at one 
and the same time. I was handed a 
printed statement on day nurseries by one 
of the members of the staff of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. It read: 

“Day nurseries should be especially 
supervised, and reference should be had to 
the standards of the National Federation 
of Day Nurseries. The highest standards 
should be required of all institutions.” 

Back of this statement is the conviction 
on the part of the Children’s Bureau that 
day nurseries should not be entered into 
lightly by untrained workers. And yet, 
the well regulated nursery run on the 
most up-to-date lines with a woman at the 
head who has had experience in child wel- 
fare work may be just what your com- 
munity most needs. In this case, the 
Bureau stands ready to advise you con- 
cerning it. Here again it is an individual 
problem that each community must solve 
for itself. But, though the Children’s 
Bureau sounds a note of warning in regard 
to day nurseries, it is very emphatic in 
urging that the infant welfare stations 
and clinics already started shall have in- 
creased support. They lay especial stress 
on the need of following England’s ex- 
ample in raising the number of health 
visitors in communities, where one of 
their most important duties is to give in- 
struction in prenatal care as well as infant 
care. And already a program for a 
nation-wide baby week has been planned 
and will be sent (Continued on page 100) 
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PHOTO BY JOHN KAKEL 


Too much have we eaten our corn as mutton, pork, beef; we should use it more as bread and cereal. This is 
a good year to begin, with over 3,000,000,000 bushels in our bins, and the Allies pleading for every peck of 
wheat we can spare. Judgment and patriotism demand that we help in this way—and it’s not a bad way, either 










Corn to the Resewe 


By DR. HARVEY W. WILEY, Director 






































NDIAN corn or maize is not Tue morning news tells the story of foods needed of adverse environment. Probably 
grown to any extent in by France. Of wheat she must have 122,000. the same people came back fre- 
Europe, except in Italy, the ooo bushels. This represents the total surplus of quently for their noonday meal, but 
Balkan countries, and Greece. wheat we have for export. England and Italy and after they left the exposition and 
Occasionally one sees a stalk of a million Americans in the trenches must also be went home they promptly proceeded 
maize growing in England or Ger- fed. To what source shall we turn? We do not have to forget all about it. There is no 
many in a pot as a curiosity, but ‘to look far for the answer. Corn. Let every loval question of the fact that these prod- 
the great majority of Europeans citizen join the patriots’ Corn Club. Force every ucts were presented in proper form 
have never seen corn, either growing unpatriotic citizen to join it. What is the pledge? and with the highest style of the 
or as a prepared food-product. “T hereby promise to eat at least two bushels of corn Southern culinary art, which, in 
About seventeen years ago Mr. during the year 1918.” Simple, isn’t it? Effective? the case of corn products, is 

F. C. Murphy made a series of Just ponder the following facts: By keeping this acknowledged to be “the best. 
attempts to introduce corn bread pledge we release for export nearly 200,000,000 bushels Mr. Murphy was not discouraged, 
to the people of Europe. Both in of wheat, which, with the surplus already avail- however, by the fact that the nations 
his own capacity as a citizen and able, gives us more than 300,000,000 bushels for of Europe did not take to corn. He 
as an agent of the Department of England, France, and Italy. This will win the war! kept up his activities for many 
; years, in fact, as long as the De- 





Agriculture he made an_ earnest 
attempt to teach Europe the use of partment of Agriculture thought it 
a new breadstuff. Any student of his- cooks of the South skilled in the prepara- wise to promote and finance these demon- 
tory and psychology could have foretold tion of corn products dispensed hoe-and _ strations. 

the result. It is not an easy thing to Johnny-cakes and other preparations of At the International Congress of 
eradicate the effects and prejudices of an corn to thousands of hungry and curious Applied Chemistry, which was held in 
environment of unknown ages. During individuals. Most of them apparently Vienna in 1808, I distributed many copies 
the Paris exposition a  corn-kitchen liked it. Free food is a pull which over- of Bulletin No. 50 of the Bureau of Chemis- 
was conducted by Mr. Murphy, where comes even the prejudices of generations try on the use of maize for human and 
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animal foods. The investigations recorded 
in this bulletin, and the compilations there- 
in, were undertaken for the express purpose 
of calling the attention of scientific and 
practical! men to the great value of maize 


as human food. I was given a most re- 
spectful hearing, and the members of the 
Congress were not loathe to take home 
with them copies of the bulletin men- 
tioned. After my address a distinguished 
member of the Congress rose in his place 
and asked seriously if it were true that 
maize was eaten as human food in the 
United States or was this simply the be- 
ginning of a campaign to get the people of 
the various countries of the world, includ- 
ing my.own, to seriously consider maize as 
a product suitable for human consumption. 
It was easy to see, that the seeds which 
I had been scattering had fallen upon 
barren soil. 

Just at this time it seems to me it is 
desirable that the women of this country 
particularly should know some of the fun- 
damental facts connected with the use of 
maize as human food. It is certain that no 
edict establishing wheatless days and pre- 
scribing other cereals in the place of wheat 
will have any great success unless the peo- 
ple of the country are acquainted with the 
facts relating to the nutritive value of the 
products to be substituted. Those of our 
people who have been in the habit of eating 
corn bread, of course, will be glad to con- 
tinue this practise on the days when wheat 
is to be taboo—and to extend it to other 
days. On the other hand, those who have 
never eaten it will doubtless continue to 
eat wheat as long as it can be had, unless 
they can be convinced that the products 
they are asked to substitute for wheat are 
both palatable and nutritious. The pow- 
ers of the Food Administration scarcely ex- 
tend to the point of actually forbidding the 
use of wheat on any particular occasion. |] 
believe that if our people can be shown the 
facts in the case, a very marked increase in 
the consumption of corn products will fol- 
low. They will ask for these products, not 
because of patriotism alone, but by reason 
of a greater knowledge of dietetics. 


The Nutritive Properties of Corn 


HE question at once arises in the minds 

of the consumer as to the nutritive 
properties of Indian corn, compared with 
the nutritive properties of wheat. While it 
is true that all cereals have a general resem- 
blance in composition, there are wide 
variations in nutritive value. The con- 
trast between the composition of Indian 
corn and wheat is a very marked one. The 
chief differences in composition are found 
principally in two’ of the ingredients. 
Wheat has a great deal more protein, and 
Indian corn has a great deal more fat. The 
practical question which arises from a 
dietetic point of view is, “Is the abundance 
of fat in Indian corn a recompense for its 
deficiency in protein?” Recent investiga- 
tions in respect of the nutritive qualities 
o. the fat in Indian corn show that it, of all 
the vegetable oils, is perhaps the one which 
comes nearest being a substitute for butter. 
I do not for a moment admit that the oil 
of the corn germ is equal in value as a 
nutriment to butter, but experimental evi 
dence shows that it is apparently more 
nourishing than the ordinary oils of vege 
tables. Hence not only is the increased 
quantity of the oil in the corn a fact of 
great significance, but also its peculiar 





Corn to the Rescue 


suitability to supply digestive needs in- 
creases its value over and above the magni- 
tude of its content. 

The only fair comparisons between In- 
dian corn and wheat in regard to nutritive 
value is when the whole grains of each 
have been fed side by side. This has fre- 
quently been done in various agricultural 
experiment stations, and we may safely as- 
sume that what is true of pigs, in regard to 
nutriment, is fairly true of people. The 
data on the increase in weight in pigs fed 
on coarsely ground Indian corn and on 
coarsely ground wheat are available from 
many sources. These data are not en- 
tirely concordant, but are so nearly so as to 
make it possible to give a reliable judg- 
ment. In some cases the increase in weight 
has. been in favor of the wheat, while in 
other cases the increase in weight has been 
in favor of the corn. In general, however, 
it may be said that, pound for pound, 
wheat and Indian corn produce almost 
the same effects in the feeding of pigs. In 
an experiment conducted at one station it 
was found that one hundred pounds of 
whole ground wheat produced 20.79 
pounds of pork, while one hundred pounds 
of whole ground corn produced 21.83 
pounds of pork. In a similar experiment 
in another station, it was found that the 
wheat produced more pork than the corn 
did. It is fair therefore to assume that the 
amount of nourishment is practically the 
same from these two great cereals, but on 
account of the larger quantity of oil or 
fat in the corn it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that for hard physical labor and en- 
durance or extreme exposure corn would 
be a better product than wheat. 


Different Composition of Wheat and Corn 


JOT only are the differences in the quan- 
iN tity of the ingredients very marked be- 
tween wheat and corn, but the character 
of the ingredients is also decidedly different 
in many respects. The protein of wheat 
consists chiefly of two varieties, gliadin and 
glutenin. These two proteins unite to 
form a new substance when they are 
moistened with water. This new sub- 
stance is the adhesive and sticky quality of 
wheat flour to which the name ‘“‘gluten”’ 
is applied. There are no proteins in Indian 
corn which have this quality. The chief 
protein in Indian corn is zein. If you mix 
corn-meal with water, you do not get a 
sticky, elastic, and gas-retaining product. 
It is difficult, therefore, to aerate corn 
bread in the same manner and with the 
same result as wheat bread. The bread- 
making qualities of wheat reside in this 
property of its nitrogenous contents. 

The end products of the digestion of the 
protein—that is, the production of the 
building materials for forming new tissue 
in animal bodies—is also quite different 
between the corn proteins and the wheat 
proteins. Long-continued feeding experi- 
ments indicate that the proteins in neither 
wheat nor corn are entirely suitable to pro- 
mote a properly regulated growth from 
birth to maturity. Hence, in respect of 
their ability to do this there is little to 
choose between them. Each one of them 
should be supplemented, especially by 
milk, in order to secure a regular, proper, 
and normal development. 

On strictly scientific grounds, therefore, 
any choice between wheat and corn as a 
breadstuff is a matter of experience, taste, 
and personal preference. We will admit 





without question that, in so far as panifica- 
tion is concerned, wheat is easily the supe- 
rior. There is nothing in the way of 
bread, in my opinion, which can quite 
compare in all its physical and organoleptic 
properties to the product made from 
wheat. But at this time, we should not be 
guided solely by our taste. We should 
also rely upon our judgment. If we can 
find an acceptable substitute for bread 
which is reasonably palatable and whole- 
some and which by use will spare a portion 
of our wheat, our judgment and our pa- 
triotism should lead us to adopt it. On 
this broad principle, the increased con- 
sumption of corn in the form of bread and 
so-called cereal foods is highly desirable. 
There is no question of the fact that to 
those who have been accustomed to eat 
corn bread, and that includes a very con- 
siderable percentage of our people, the 
physical and organoleptic properties of 
corn bread are entirely satisfactory. In 
the southern portion of our country, where 
corn is not a staple crop to any very con- 
siderable extent, corn bread is, strange to 
say, a common article of diet. It would be 
hard to go into a real southern family 
without finding corn bread upon the table. 


Refined Corn-meal is Inferior 


HE so-called improvements in modern 

milling have come near ruining corn 
bread. It is deemed necessary in the mod- 
ern milling of corn to remove as nearly as 
possible the whole of the germ and all of the 
bran. The result is that commercial corn- 
meal has only about one-fourth as much fat 
and only three-fourths as much protein as 
the grain from which it is ground. The con- 
tent of mineral matter is also correspond- 
ingly diminished. While the Indian corn 
itself has a mineral content of 1.5, the re- 
fined corn-meal of commerce contains only 
0.6 of one percent. The caloric value of 
the refined corn-meal is also decidedly infe- 
rior to that of corn-meal made from the 
whole grain. The total loss in the milling 
of corn by modern methods is in round 
numbers 33 percent; a little more than 
the loss suffered in the manufacture of 
the highest grade of white flour. 

It is not, however, so much the losing of 
33 percent. of the grain which is a matter 
of concern in case of corn as it is in the 
character of the materials which are lost. 
In mineral constituents, in protein, in oil, 
and in vitamin content the commercial, 
refined corn-meal suffers even greater 
damage than is found in the case of the 
white flour. The excuse for removing the 
germ is the facility with which it becomes 
rancid. No excuse, however, is offered for 
the removal of the bran except that the 
flour, as in the case of wheat, should be as 
fine and white as possible. In advocating 
the greater use of corn as bread I do not 
refer to the refined milled article. 

Comparing the organoleptic properties 
of corn bread made from the refined meal 
and from the whole-ground grain, the lat- 
ter has a definite advantage. I believe 
there are very few whose taste would lead 
them to prefer the refined article in their 
bread. In this respect corn has a definite 
advantage over wheat. There is no ques 
tion of the excellence of the flavor of bread 
properly made from white flour. To 
most persons it is far superior in organolep- 
tic properties to the bread made from 
whole wheat. (Continued on page 93) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question Box is on page 84) 
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“Ef you ’grees wid a woman ’bout her husban’s faults an’ weaknesses she is lak enough to up an’ lambast you 


wid de fust thing dat is handy.— 
she tole me whut a no-count loafer her husban’ was. 


Yassum, I’s done had my ’sperience in ’greein wid a woman when 
y g 
Hit laid me up in de horspital for three weeks” 


MIRANR DF 


The 


" IS LAMENTATION come over 
to my house de odder night to 
pass a happy hour in pickin’ her 
husban’ to pieces, an’ promul- 

gatin’ bout whut a po’, missuble worm of 

de dust he is, which is de favorite indoor 
sport of mos’ of dem lanky ladies whut 

you sees goin’ bout wearin’ de look of a 

Early Christian Martyr an’ no corsets. 

“T sho’ would a committed susancide 
as soon as I could git my hands on a box 
of Rough on Rats ef I had a suffered lak 
she say she done suffered. An’ hit sut- 
tinly did surprise me to hear ’bout hit, 
for Brer Thomas had always looked to me 
lak a mighty nice, hard wukin’ little man 
whut had got a lot mo’ in matermony dan 
he counted on gittin’ when he tied up wid 

Sis Lamentation, whut ain’t no cheerful 

pusson to live wid, day in an’ day out. 

“But, shoo, I done find out a long time 
ago dat you can’t no mo’ tell whut sort 
of a husban’, or wife, a man or a woman 
is by lookin’ at ‘em dan you can tell whut 

kind of a peach a peach is by takin’ a 

squint at hit when hit’s in a basket kivered 

wid pink mosquito nettin’. Some of ’em 


dat ‘pears lak dey is sweet as sugar is dat 
sour when you gits em home dat dey set 
yo’ teeth on aidge. 


One We 


on 


By Dorothy Dix 
Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


‘*So I des set in my cheer, an’ rocked an’ 
knit, an’ kind of clicked my tongue against 
my teeth in a sound dat made a noise 
lak sympathy—which is all dat hit is safe 
to do when a woman tells you "bout her 
husban’s faults an’ weaknesses, for ef you 
‘grees wid her, she is lak enough to up an’ 
lambast you wid de fust thing dat is handy, 
an’ tell you dat her ole man is de grandest 
an’ noblest pusson on earth, an’ dat whut’s 
de matter wid you is dat you is green wid 
envy becaze you didn’t git a prize lak him 
in de matermonial lottery. 

““Yassum, I’s done had my ’sperience in 
‘greein’ wid a woman when she tole me 
whut a low-down, onery, no account loafer 
her husban’ was, an’ sayin’ dat dem was 
prezactly my opinions of him, too. Hit 
laid me up in de horspital for three weeks, 
an’ when I git out I done had my dose. 

“So I des let Sis Lamentation ramble 
along a tellin’ whut a onappreciated blessin’ 
she was, dat was des throwed away, lak 
pearls befo’ swine, on Brer Thomas. An’ 
how, dough she had been married to Brer 
Thomas for thuty yeahs, she never had 
taught him to wipe his feet on de do’ mat 
befo’ he come in de house, an’ how she 
was mos’ certain one time dat she smelled 
beer on his breath, an’ she de President of 


Didn* 


t Marry 


de Daughters of Temperance an’ de Cold 
Water League. 

‘**An’ how she spent her time a slavin’ 
over de cook stove a fixin’ up nice things 
for Brer Thomas to eat, an’ he des gobbled 
‘em down widout ever lettin’ on dat he 
even taste *em. An’ how she’s got gran’, 
surgin’ thoughts des a sloshin’ aroun’ in 
her soul dat keeps her awake of nights 
a wonderin’ "bout de ifness of de if whilst 
Brer Thomas is dat chuckle haided dat 
he falls asleep an’ snores in his cheer as 
soon as he gits filled up on his supper. 

“T ain’t a sayin’ Thomas ain’t a good 
man,” goes on Sis Lamentation a pourin’ 
herself out anodder cup of my black tea, 
an’ her voice gittin’ mournfuller an’ mourn- 
fuller, “‘I ain’t a sayin’ he ain’t a pretty 
average husban’, as husban’s go, for he 
bring me home his pay envelope ev'y 
Saturday, an’ he don’t never hand me no 
back talk, but he ain’t my ideal, Sis 


Mirandy. He ain't my soul mate.” 
“Well,” spons I, “betwixt a good per- 


vider an’ a soul mate for a husban’, give 
me de good pervider ev’y time. I'd a 
lot ruther be a hungerin’ for sympathy an’ 
onderstandin’ dan for po’k chops an’ 
potatoes.” 

**No, no,” sighs (Continued on page 118) 





KOUES 


OME one asked the other day, 
“When do the fashions change?” 
The question is about as easy to 

answer as that old conundrum, “‘ How old is 
Anne?” But, as a matter of fact, the best 
answer would be that fashions are always 
changing, and it is the subtle, little change 
that comes between seasons that fre- 
qvently gives the note of the more radical 
change that comes with the turn of the 
season-—be it spring or autumn. 

Just now, the winter fashions are at their 
height in New York. One is struck by 
two things; first, the simplicity that marks 
the really well-dressed woman, and 
second, the lavish use of fur. That this 
seeming simplicity should cloak extrava- 
gance is the amusing part of it, for we all 
know that furs do not come for a song. 
Logically enough, there is a war time feel- 
ing that we should be moderate in dress, 
and this moderation is to be noticed—but, 
owing to the cold in Paris, furs have been 
employed for the reason for which they 
were originally intended, warmth. And 
we here have followed this fashion, not 
alone for its warmth, but for -its beauty. 
Castor and nutria are worn more than any 
other fur, and are universally becoming. 

From Paris we learn that satin coats are 
the feature of the moment. Everybody 
wears them. Black cloth, jersey cloth, 
satin, and velvet are worn, though velvet 
is worn somewhat less than satin. Cloaks 
of beige materials are smart, as_ well 
as browns in all shades. A very little 


“They have no coal? Then give them fur,”’ is 
the very sensible suggestion Paris offers, and 
presents the otter coat at the left. It is col- 
lared and banded with beaver, the hat is 
beaver cloth, and the boots are beaver colored 


n must have found some tidbit to trap 
ry rabbit, for many a rabbit skin goes to 
like thi he rigl 


rabbit 


Winter’s extremity is fur’s opportu- 
nity, and it makes use of it amus- 
ingly in this saucy little cravat of 
otter, worn with a black beaver hat 
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Paris has heard so much about tobacco for the soldiers, she has mixed 
her psychology and veritably goes clad in tobacco brown, as witness 
this duvetyne dress above of its loveliest, mellowest shade. The 
trimming and hat are rabbit, which in its present incarnation has 
taken, too, to tobacco brown to match the dress. There are satin 
panels on each side and an “apron” front banded deep with rabbit 


Proving the rule of the one-piece dress by so striking an exception as 
this at the right is a real pleasure. The skirt is dark blue satin, frugal 
by nature and really brief about the ankles. The blouse of rose-mauve 
silk is charmingly draped, and quite contrary to the mood of the 
skirt, is generous enough to concede a long swathing sash at the side. 
The waist shows the surplice line which is so much liked now 


If you haven’t a frock with panels somewhere on it you are neglecting 
an opportunity, for in Paris some frocks even have two panels on each 
side, as shown by the slim little dress at the upper right of the page. 
The material is Bordeaux velvet collared in a whimsical way with ot- 
ter, the panels are lined with Bordeaux satin, and the tight underskirt 
has a row of velvet buttons up and down the middle of the front 
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more and more hats of the castor 
shade made of soft velours, narrow 
brimmed, and high of crown. 
The small toque, or the hat with 
the brim clearly off the face, js 
noticezble also in castor with the 
crown of the color of the suit 

In restaurants and theatres it is 
interesting to see the frock which 
is high in the back and low in the 
front. This is frequently of satin, 
and suggests a panel back as panels 
are very smart indeed at present. 

The line of the silhouette con- 
tinues to be straight, and there is a 
tendency to tighten garments in 
a trifle at the waist. 


Gray squirrel almost all the way from 
head to heels was the Parisienne who 
wore the suit below. What was not 
gray squirrel was gray velours de laine 
with a narrow belt to draw it in close 
according to the new slender waist- 
line, and gray cord tassels to garnish it 


Br’er Rabbit is again requisitioned, 
for this loveiy suit of dull blue ve/ours 
de laine, which has just passed the 
Paris censors with a collar almost as 
big as a muff. Silver embroidery en 
circles the narrow girdle in front and 
two silver tassels finish it in the back 





of bright red is worn, which 
is, perhaps, in keeping with the 
brighter atmosphere that one feels 
in Paris today. There, as in New 
York, smartly gowned women wear 
cloaks. These cloaks are very often 
trimmed with nutria or castor. 

In New York, though the long Every which way vou look in Paris, you see one 
coat is perhaps the smartest, there or more satin coats on the order of this one 
are still a great many smart tailor- above. And, of course, if fashion compels you 
made suits. These are trimmed to wear a satin coat, common. sense compels 
with fur quite as lavishly as are the vou to have lots of fur on it to keep you warm— 

“en ae aga Sergi and so Paris quiets her conscience for sumptu- 
cloaks. The majority of the suits ousness in war time. The fur is Kolinsky 
are of the darker colors—with : 
greens and browns predominating 
—lightened by beaver or nutria 
trimmings. And as though to con 


tinue the color scheme, one sees 
“Oo 
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The material of the lovely fairy- 
like gown at the right is a beauti- 
ful flesh colored satin, as washable 
as batiste, and with real filet lace, 
fine tuckings, and ribbons. It is 
exquisitely made and priced $16.50; 
drawers and chemise, $9.75 each 
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To sleep the sleep of the thrifty is no less 
refreshing than to sleep the sleep of the 
Just, and she who slumbers in the pretty 
Philippine nightgown above can justly lay 
Claim to thriftiness, for it is only $1.95. It is 
White batiste, hand made and hand embroid- 
ered, with ribbons through hand-made eyelets 














HOUGH there is still no question that 

the French excel in the fine hand em- 
broidered lingerie, the French product 
is scarcely to be had now, and we have 
turned gratefully to the modern Philip- 
pine embroidered underwear. The em- 
broidery is done in the Philippines on 
good American cut patterns, and so com- 
bines the exquisitely patient work of the 


Crépe de Chine knickers trimmed with 
Georgette crépe and Valenciennes lace, 
$3.95; plain satin knickers with elastic at 
knee and waist-line, $2.95, same model in 
habutai silk, $1.95. An extraordinarily 
good nightgown is that of Philippine 
embroidered batiste at the right for $3.95 


££ ¢ 


Philippine natives and the excellence of 


the American materials and cut. Also, 
there is lovely Georgette crépe and crépe 
de Chine lingerie which is durable and 
washable. Throughout the models on these 
pages there is a uniform reliability, there 
is nothing cheap or tawdry, and even the 
little nightgown and envelop chemise 
for g5c are of fine batiste carefully made. 








The Empire Period is from dusk to dawn nowa- 
days, says this very daintily made nightgown 
of the Empire style. It is of delicate pink 
crépe de Chine with blue ribbons run through 
casings, and wee pink rosebuds, $4.95; envelop 
chemise to match, $2.95; same envelop che- 


We may be clothed ‘ng the war, 
whether we are in our right minds not, 
for there are many pieces of nice Philip- 
pine embroidered lingerie to be had. 
This batiste envelop chemise is well cut, 
hand-made, and hand-embroidered, $1.95 


mise of washable satin and ribbons, $3.95 


You will be charmed with the nightgown below 
if you are a careful shopper who is not satisfied 
with anything but the very finest of materials 
and the highest type of workmanship. It is of 
flesh colored crépe de Chine with a top of 
Georgette ciépe, trimmed with fine bands 
of tucking and Valenciennes lace; $8.95 


On receipt of 
check or money- 
order we will buy 
for you any thing 
on these pages. 
Good House- 
keeping Shop- 
ping Service 


“Fanuary Sales—A Synonym 


for Thrift 


Two heads are better than one, so American manu- 
facturers sent to the Philippines the best American 
cut underwear to be embroidered. And a result is 
this nightgown of white batiste, hand-embroidered, 
for $2.95; envelop chemise, $1.95; drawers, $1.95; 
corset cover, $1.95, andcombination tomatch, $2.95 


The gown at the right for 
$5.95 is of pink crépe de Chine, 
Valenciennes, and imitation 
filet lace; envelop chemise, 
$2.95; camisole, pink satin 
and imitation filet, $1.50 
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Cne of -the “gems” of the white 
sales is the gown at the left; 
white nainsook shirred across the 
front and edged with lace, 95c; 
envelop chemise to match, 95c 



















A good corset, in sizes 20 to 
30, at a really remarkable price; 
of pink brocaded satin; $3.50 










Counting pennies is a war time practise, 
and the nightgown in the circle just above 
leaves you more pennies to count than 
most, for it is only $1.95. It is of nainsook 
with a Valenciennes lace and ribbon top 

























At the left above is a corset cover of 
nainsook, Valenciennes lace, and medal- 
lions, 75c; camisole of pink satin, with 
imitation filet lace, $1.95; camisole of 
flesh colored satin and shadow lace, $1 























At the upper right of the page is a 
nightgown of flesh colored crépe de 
Chine for $5. The top is of imita- 
tion filet lace and blue ribbon; en- 
velop chemise made to match, $2.95 


The gown at the left, of white batiste with 
an embroidered, scalloped edge in blue, 
with entre deux and double faced pink 
and blue ribbons for trimming is $3.90; 
envelop chemise to match, price $2.95 


At the extreme left 
is a gown of hand- 
kerchief linen, Val- 
enciennes lace and 
pink ribbons, $9.75; 
envelop chemise to 
match, $6.75; gown 
in the middle, flesh 
colored crépe de 
Chine, flesh color- 
ed Georgette 
crépe and Valen- 
ciennes top, $5.50 








A rare find and 
something you will 
really treasure 
when you have 
tound it, is this 
night gown for 
$3.90. It is of fine 
batiste with the 
Empire top of 
bands of cluny and 
Valenciennes. lace, 
and the lace is of 
a quality which 
might easily make 
it worth twice the 
price at any other 
time than the sales 


To be pretty and plain, too, is a paradox ac- 
complished most satisfactorily by this simply 
made envelop chemise of good white batiste 
with rows of hemstitching at the top; $1.95 


The Pierrot combina- 

tion at the left is 

$3.90 in pink crepe 

de Chine, and $1.95 
in nainsook 








Camisole of pink satin 
and real Irish and 
Valenciennes lace; $2.90 


Hand-made and 





1 Sprays Of em- 


Wi 
bre videry betw een 
the lace, and: Wa- 
days even fairy- 
like things are prac- 
tical, for the lace 
is of a good wear- 
ing quality , and 
the gown is of white 
batiste ; $3.90; ba- 
tiste chemise, $2.95 


hand-scalloped, with the 


eyelets hand-made, too, are passwords to any 
purse, and when the price is only $1.50 for 
this chemise one takes it; drawers, $1.95 


Trimmed withruchings 
and a sash belt is this 
negligée of taffeta; 
flesh color, turquoise 
blue, peach, $11.75 


Fashion has seized upon pajamas and put ruffles 
at the bottom and ribbon at the top; crépe de 
Chine, $5.75; same pajamas in pink batiste $1.95 


Nainsook petticoat, flounce of lawn and Valencien- 
nes lace, $2.90; scalloped, piqué petticoat, $1.10; 


cambric | skirt, 


coin dotted embroidery, $1 
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War or no, France sends us a few 
waists, and here is one at the right 
of white batiste, made by hand as 
none but French fingers make such 
things. and designed with a collar 
jraped into revers. Plaited batiste 
drapea nt revers. a ed atls 

forms the frills that edge it; $9.75 


The “something different’’ waist is a 
real find in the middle of the season, 
and here it is below of white voile 
with a collar of Madeira embroidery 
which gives it distinction and “dif- 
ference.” Clustered tucks and Valen- 
ciennes lace are the trimming; $6.95 


If You Have No Time to 
“Waist, We Will 


That little smug air of sauciness, which 
the knowing know is French, makes the 
simple waist at the left a thing of real 
charm. It is of white or flesh colored 
batiste, as you will, with corded seams, 
hand hemstitching and embroidery; $7.50 


Winter sports a’field, a’skeeing, or a’skat- 
ing call for plain sports waists aplenty, 
and here at the right is an excellent one 
for $2.95. It is well cut along the newest 
lines, and is made of white linen with a 
white piqué collar square at the corners 


Every one who has searched the shops 
of late for a good waist knows how rare 
the pretty ones are at reasonable prices, 
and these we are very grateful to be able 
to find. On receipt of check or money- 
order we will buy any of them for you. 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


The waist you would thoroughly enjoy 
wearing, and priced as reasonably as 
$2.95, marks a real milestone in shop- 
ping. This one below has a smart 
square collar of organdy edged with 
imitation filet and embroidered. The 
material is an excellent white voile 


If you wish to present a calm though 
ruffed appearance, you can do it for 
$4.50 by wearing the waist at the left 
with perky picot edged ruffles wherever 
there is any excuse. It is exceptionally 
well made, and is of fine white batiste 





If you go South while the snow flies you will 
feel like a stranger in a strange land unless 
you have a gingham frock, for ‘“‘down there” 
they are wearing them now. This one is of 
tan. blue, or black and white gingham, 
with a collar of white Swiss embroidery; $7.50 
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Truth is stranger than fiction, they say, and 
a taffeta dress for $15 is evidence to bear it out. 
The taffeta is navy blue, black, or Copenhagen 
blue, and this is a good dress to buy “sight 
unseen” as the sash may draw it in to fit the 
lines of almost any figure, and becomingly, too 


Indoor Dresses for the North Are 
Outdoor Dresses for the South 


In the middle above is an afternoon dress you 
would like to have. It is priced $45.00, and 
is of pink, Alice blue, white, or the new pale 
tan Georgette crépe smartly draped, and with 
a slender belt of blue velvet and motifs of 
beadwork on the front and on the back 


South of Mason and Dixon’s line one wears 
Ramie linen now. If you live there, or are going 
there, you will want a dress like this at the left. 
It is smart as can be, of white, corn-colored 
navy blue, or pink Ramie linen, with white 
trimming and heavy crochet buttons; $12.75 


Keeping check on your dress account is easy, 
according to this little checked gingham dress 
which has it down in black and white, pink 
blue, or lavender and white for $18.50. The 
bodice has a collar of white piqué, and 
the workmanship and materials are good 
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CLOTHES ¢4at MAKE t#e WORLD SAFE for CHILDREN 


\ little fellow no bigger than 1 to 4 years old is 
cunning in striped rompers like these of pink or 
blue, and white; 95¢. More manly for the 2 to 
6 year-old is the play suit of blue or tan 
chambray with white rep trimmings; $1.25 
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One way to make the world safe for 
clothes is to have them washable, no 
matter how dainty they are, and this 
pink, blue, or yellow, imported crépe 
dress solves both problems. The surplice 
collar is of white lawn; 2 to 6 yrs.; $3.95 


The best way to be dressed in the after- 
noon is in a white lawn frock, pretty 
enough to be proud of, yet safe and sane 
enough to play in. The collar and cuffs 
are pink or blue chambray, the smocking 
pink and blue, 6 to Io yrs.; price, $3.95 


Upon receipt of check or money-order we will 
f “. bs: . 

buy for you, without extra charge, anything on 

these two pages. Address Good Housekeeping 

Shopping Service, 119 West go St., N. Y. City 


No other little girl would have a dress like Below is a colorful play frock of striped 


this below, for its smart cut and the 
pretty embroidered ring trimming on the 


gingham with the predcminating stripe of 
either blue, pink, or green. The collar and 
cuffs are white piqué and the yoke in 


waist and pockets are new and original. 
It is pink, blue, or green chambray, guimpe 
f white lawn; 6 to 12 yrs.3 $4.75 


front is cunning; 6 to foyrs., price, $3.75 


Quite a wonderful little dress is 
this of blue, pink, or green 
striped gingham. The front and 
belt are of solid colored gigg- 
ham embroidered in coin dots 
to match the stripes, and the 
round colfar and cuffs are of 
white piqué; 12 to 16 yrs.; $4.95 


When one attains the dignity 
of 6 to 12 yrs., one goes to 
dancing school and parties and 
must have a frock like this of 
fine white net. It is quaintly 
short-waisted with the skirt 
corded and laid in tucks, and 
is a good value at $5.95 





TRUSTWORTHY LINENS from JANUARY SALES 


up tlle 


In the middle below is a hemstitched Y os Se Se At the left is the centerpiece of a 
lawn bedspread with a tape border, ae E Madeira embroidered luncheon set of 
6 in. hand embroidered, 3 letter mono- : ; pure linen; the 26 in. centerpiece, 6 
gram; 72 by 108 in., $9.50; 90 by 108 “le ; six-in. doilies, and 6 ten-in. doilies are 
in., $11. Beside the bedspread is a be oe ot $7.75. The sideboard or dresser scarf 
tea cloth, 45 in. square, fine linen, real ; below, fine linen with real filet and Cluny 
filet and Venise lace, English em- a i 8 ies: 8 4 lace and English embroidery, 20 by 
broidery; the price of the cloth is $19.50 cies | x ne oo 54 in., is reasonably priced at $10.50 
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Centerpiece below, linen with imita- eo a. “enc hey pile € 8 sha cage The table cover above, 32 in. sq., is of 
tion fiiet lace, 27 in. across, $1.90; . eases , con pure linen with a charming design 
chiffonier and bureau scarf, $2.25, oS ‘ : in Irish hand embroidery, $2.25; 
$2.40, and $2.50, according to size ¢ : ss oe % : bureau scarf to match, price, $2.25 


¥ 


$a PORTUNITIES of the January ° CRT es B53 tah ® * had in the great shops of New York are 
white sales for replenishing the store ‘ ye pee ie ae listed here: all linen, figured huck, hem- 
of household linens such as sheets, pillow- “IN orn Vee cae a stitched towels, assorted designs, 15 by 24 
cases, table-cloths, and towels, are unex- >> a in., 374c each; all linen, hemstitched huck- 


celled, and some of the best values to be ae ; towels, 19 by 33 in., (Continued on page 112) 
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$2.25 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING 


INSTITUTE 


Mitprep Mappocks, Director 


Be economical in paring vegetables. 
ever possible scrub potatoes and boil in jackets. 


The 


F course I enlist, gladly. 
I have two sons in the 
army—one.in France 
—and my words come 
from the heart.” I 
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As time rushes on, this strenu- 
ous, present time, I am brought 
more and more fully to a realizing 
sense of inadequacy. My old 
standards are swept away. 
Everything is changed “‘in the 
twinkling of an eye.” I compla- 
cently thought I was doing my 
part when I struck out a course ~ 
for a company dinner or luncheon 
and gave up candies and small luxuries. 
Slowly, all too slowly, it has been borne 
in upon me that this is really nothing. 
I am not sacrificing, I am only “doing 
my bit.” I must do more. 

As a Kitchen Soldier for Home Service, 
from now on I will bend all my energies to 
organizing my home in every department 
on a basis requiring my best thought and 
brains; that the little savings here and 
there, the apparently negligible substitu- 
tions, the stoppage of leaks caused by 
small wastes, may, all counted together, 
aggregate appreciably in my home. Mul- 
tiply this by a similar effort in the homes 
of the country, and how worth while will 
the sum total of this effort be! 
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Here is the fat, tried out, strained through cheese-cloth and ready to use. 
remaining cracklings and use instead of shortening in corn bread or graham gems 


Furst 


Name 
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By Florence Taft Eaton 


WILL YOU SIGN THIS? 


THE member of the household entrusted with 
9 the handling of food, do hereby enlist as a Kitchen 
Soldier for Home Service and pledge myself to waste 
no food and to use wisely all food purchased for this 
household, knowing that by so doing I can help con- 
serve the foods that must be shipped to our soldiers 
and our Allies. 


Address . 


IRST to answer the call for Kitchen 

Soldiers, sent out in its December 
issue by Goop HousEKEEPING in co- 
operation with the United States Food 
Administration, was Mrs. Florence Taft 
Eaton. But we want to hear from 
Kitchen Soldiers in every state of the 
Union. Write us telling what you are 
doing as a Soldier. We will buy all 
statements that we can use and return 
those unavailable, if three cents’ postage 
is enclosed. Remember that we test all 
recipes and practical suggestions that 
may be made, so have patience if decision 
is sometimes delayed. Address com- 
munications to Kitchen Soldier Editor, 
Goop HousekeEEPING InstiTUTE, 105 W. 
39th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Kitchen 


Chop the 


ae 


Remove only the outside skin of onions and cut off the ends with care. When- 
Rub the skin with suet before baking to make it deliciously edible 


Soldier 


First I got in touch with the 
helper in the kitchen, striving 
earnestly to make my purpose 
clear to her. I explained every 
principle which is to govern us, 
and I asked of her—woman to 
woman—the help and co-opera- 
tion so necessary to my success. 

I found I could achieve greater 
simplicity in daily living. I could 
cut out many superfluities, and 
yet supply our table with ade- 
quate and nourishing food, both 
when the family is alone and 
when we—as we surely must con- 
tinue to do—make our friends 
welcome at our table. 

Let us in our kitchens emulate the spirit 
of a young officer in one of our near-by 
camps who said, ‘“‘I should be ashamed to 
wear my own warm coat if my men were 
cold.”” Let us be ashamed to cook daint- 
ies while our men and our Allies are in 
need of necessities which our superfluities 
could abundantly supply! Let us be proud 
to offer family and friends only simple food. 

When it came to saving in little ways, 
I found, to my surprise, I could pare pota- 
toes and apples even more thinly; I 
could bake potatoes in their jackets, 
and make these jackets edible by first 
scrubbing them thoroughly and then rub- 
bing them over with a bit of suet so that 
after baking the (Continued on page 99) 


This fat was cut from a French 
lamb chop and a shoulder chop 
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Patriotism 
calls for 


Corn Bread 


By Caroline B. King 


AT corn bread and be patriotic,” 
flared a headline in the news- 
papers all over the country 
recently; and forthwith the loyal 

housewives of the land began serving corn 
bread in some form or other for breakfast, 
dinner, and supper every day in the week. 
It is both patriotic and praiseworthy, there 
is no doubt of that, to turn to corn prod- 
ucts just now when the wheat crop is not 
only shorter than it has been for years, but 
must be shared with half a dozen hungry 
European nations who look to the United 
States to save them from starvation. 

It is patriotic, too, because corn is the 
one truly American grain. When the May- 
flower with her freight of homesick, heart- 
sick, weary Pilgrims at last sighted the 
shores of the New World, the only food- 
product that the wayfarers discovered 
growing and cultivated by the Indians was 
the waving tropical-looking corn whose 
strange fruit was to provide them bread 
and life through many a year of stress and 
privation. 

Indian’s corn they called it, and Indian 
corn it has remained to this day in many 
parts of the country. Maize, as it 
is known in the South, is a survival 
of Mahiz, by which it was known 
in the West Indies. Indian corn 
was a very different corn from that 
which the Pilgrims had known in 
the mother country. There corn 
might mean wheat, rye, oats, or 
barley, but not one of these famil- 
iar grains resembled the wide- 
leaved, vividly green plant that 
grew in this new land. 

But with the spirit of determina- 
tion and cheerfulness that was 
typical of them, they adopted the 
Indian’s grain and cultivated it ac- 
cording to the methods they had 
employed in their English homes, 
and when harvest time arrived 
they ground the golden kernels 
into a coarse meal from which they 
made their bread. Then it was 
that the Pilgrim mothers showed 
the stuff of which they were made, 
and how many ways they discov- 
ered or invented for transforming 
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WHY ARE WHEAT SUBSTITUTES 
NEEDED ? 
HOUSEKEEPERS are asking why 

they are requested to substitute 
corn for wheat flour. Because of the 
countries allied with us only Italy raises 
corn and is accustomed to its use. War 
time is not a good time to try to introduce 
a new food-product. Besides, there is 
practically no corn-milling machinery in 
Europe except in Italy, and corn-meal can 
not be shipped in large quantities, owing 
to the fact that it spoils readily. The 
whole problem can be met if our loyal 
housewives will substitute one pound of 
corn or other cereal flour per week per 
person. We all like corn; a very trifling 
change in our diet will release for our 
Allies millions of bushels of wheat. 
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Something new under the sun are the 
glass muffin-pans below; something 
equally useful as the aluminum ones, 
either stamped or cast. If you would make 
a real war time muffin, use a small pan 
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Muffins made of cereals other than wheat 
the housewife may use to good advantage 
in her wheat-saving campaign. Above are 
several oddly shaped tin muffin-pans with 
which their appearance may be varied 


You may prefer iron muffin-pans. If so 
here are some present-day descendants of 
the kind grandmother used to use—only 
these are cast into many curious shapes 
to add attractiveness to your hot breads 


the rough meal into toothsome dainties 
we shall never know. But that they 
racked their brains for ideas and methods 
for making puddings and cakes and breads 
that should be as appetizing as those of the 
old home, we may be sure, for when the 
first Thanksgiving Day was celebrated so 
delicious were the Indian puddings, the 
journey cakes, and the other good things 
the housewives had prepared that special 
thanks were offered for the Indian corn, 
and no one missed the finer flour of the old 
world in the least. 

Hasty pudding or stirabout, as they 
also called it, was the accepted supper dish 
in New England. From grave Roger Wil- 
liams down to the smallest child who could 
handle a spoon, it was eaten with a relish. 
Even poets sang the praises of the good, 
substantial dish. 


Thy name is Hasty Pudding! thus our sires 

Were wont to greet thee fuming from their 
fires, 

In haste the boiling caldron o’er the blaze 

Receives and cooks the ready powdered maize. 

In haste ’tis cooked; and then with equal haste, 

With cooling milk, we make the sweet repast 


wrote one of them, and its popularity 
continued without a break until 
long after the Revolution. Mush 
and milk formed the supper in 
many homes, even in Benjamin 
Franklin’s time. Almost every one 
is familiar with his famous couplet 
repeated as grace when the mother 
of his sweetheart substituted a 
more fashionable dish upon the 
arrival of a suitor whom she fa- 
vored for her daughter. 


“The LORD be praised,” said Frank- 
lin. “‘But I’m amazed to see how 
things have mended, 

“Muffins and tea for supper, I see, 
when mush and milk was in- 
tended.” 


Mush and milk, however simple a 
dish it may be, is one of the most nu- 
tritious that onecaneat. The nutri- 
ents in the corn are readily digested 
and absorbed by the blood, and the 
milk supplies an adequate quantity 
of protein to make a well-balanced 
meal. (Continued on page 115) 
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S there any mother who would 
not, if she could, insure a strong, 
beautiful set of teeth for each of 
her boys and girls? The advan- 

tages of such an asset in the way of 
good looks and good health are too 
obvious to need comment, but so 
fatalistic have we grown with regard 
to that disease of civilization, which 
the dentist terms “‘caries” and which 
the layman vaguely disposes of under 
the term ‘‘dental decay,” that any 
one who presumes to point out the 
possibility of doing away with it is 
likely to be looked upon with suspi- 
cion. Of late, however, men of the 
highest possible standing in both the 
medical and the dental world have 
been emphasizing the fact that dental 
decay, like any other disease, has cer- 
tain well-known causes, and that the 
way to attack the evil is not simply to 
patch up the damages as they occur, 
but rather to prevent them altogether. 
Alfred Owre, dean of the dental depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota, is 
applying certain stringent tests to a num- 
ber of children under his care. He feels 
strongly the possibility of keeping teeth 
in a perfectly sound and healthy condi- 
tion throughout life. He emphasizes the 
necessity of using hard foods, especially 
during the period when the bones of the 
jaws are developing, in order to bring into 
full play the organs of mastication; and 
he also emphasizes the necessity of eating 
plenty of coarse, fibrous food to keep the 
teeth well polished and to wear down 
irregularities of their surfaces. Professor 
Henry Pierce Pickerill, director of the den- 
tal department of the University of Otago, 
and one of the foremost English authorities 
on the subject, agrees with Dr. Owre on 
the points mentioned, but he emphasizes 
also the importance of keeping the mouth 
clean of sticky, sweet, acid-forming débris 
of food by selecting a preponderance of 
foods which are anti-acid and eating at 
the end of meals such fibrous foods as 
celery, raw carrots, or apples. He calls 


attention to the scouring effect which these 
toods exert under the two-hundred-pound 
pressure of the normal bite, and to their 
tendency to increase the quantity and 
quality of the flow of cleansing saliva. Dr. 
Sim Wallace has applied these principles 
in directing the diet from an early age of 


DIET IN THE PREVENTION OF 


By Lucy Oppen 
























The fibrous vegetables such as celery and 
radishes exercise the jaws and act as 
tooth-brushes that scour the teeth free 
from the acid-forming food particles 


fourteen children. And he reports that 
not one child shows a single tooth with 
the slightest trace of decay. 

Fortunately, the methods used in com- 
bating this disease of civilization are ex- 
ceedingly simple, and such as any mother 
can put into practise without making any 
radical change in children’s meals. For 
the things which are good for the teeth 
are gond for the whole body, and their 
use involves simply an application of the 
principles which our foremost hygienists 
have been spreading broadcast regarding 
the proper diet for children. The chief 
difference between the old diet and the 
new lies largely in the matter of the se- 
quence in which the customary foods are 
taken, rather than in a marked change in 
either their kind or quantity. Although 
the tooth-brush is retained as a useful ad- 
junct in the hygiene of the mouth, its 
place is not considered so uniquely impor- 
tant as formerly. We are less inclined to 
believe that poor old nature needs to be 
helped out by artificial means when we 
understand the function of nature’s own 
tooth-brushes, the coarse fibrous foods; 
and we know now that no artificial mouth- 
wash used for a few minutes each day can 







DENTAL DECAY 


The natural fruit acids stimulate an after- 
flow of Mother Nature’s own anti-acid mouth 
wash, the alkaline saliva. When eaten last 
at meal-time, acid fruits are a simple and 
an effective help in preserving the teeth 





begin to compare in efficiency with 
Mother Nature’s own anti-acid mouth- 
wash—the alkaline saliva—which ‘can 
be easily controlled in amount and 
quality, so that it will keep up a con- 
tinuous rinsing of the mouth for 
twenty-four hours a day, whether we 
are asleep or awake. 

When we study the teeth of early 
races and of primitive peoples of the 
present day, we find that there is no 
indication of the dental degeneration 
which is common among all civilized 
peoples. What is the cause of this 
widespread degeneration of the teeth 
which we see on all sides, and which 
seems to be rapidly increasing, and 
what has civilization to do with it? 
The men who have given most 
thought to the subject are now in ac- 
cord when they state that it is the 
unnatural food of civilization that is 
at fault. The cause of the decay of 

teeth, it has now been well established, 
is the presence in the mouth of an acid 
which gradually wears away, first, the 
enamel and then the inner parts of the 
tooth. This acid is one of the by-products 
which certain bacteria form in the mouth 
when they increase and multiply,: which 
they ean do only by feeding on the débris 
of certain kinds of foods. It is only the 
residue of sweet and starchy foods that is 
dangerous, particles of meat and other 
tissue-forming foods not being ferment- 
able oc acid-forming. Our first safeguard, 
then, lies in keeping the mouth as free as 
possible from sweet or starchy particles of 
food. The second safeguard, and one 
which has been almost entirely neglected 
hitherto, lies in promoting, by a correct 
choice and sequence of foods at meal 
time, a strong flow of highly alkaline saliva 
to neutralize the acid as it is formed. For 
no matter how clean we may keep the 
mouth, the pernicious little bacteria will 
still always be there, feeding on infinitesi- 
mal bits of starch or sugar, and if it were 
not for the saliva the condition known as 
acid-mouth would be a chronic one. 

But it is long before a child begins to 
take solid food that the task of providing a 
strong set of teeth must be begun. Dr. 
J. 1. Durand, as a result of an investigation 
based on over two thousand school chil- 
dren in Seattle, and substantiated by his 


work in connection with the Better 
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72 Diet in the Prevention of Dental Decay 


Babies contests held in Seattle, has proved 
conclusively that a poorly balanced diet 
during the first nine months of a child’s 
life may work havoc with his teeth in later 
years. This is because it is during these 
early months that the bones ofthe jaws 
harden and the teeth develop in them. 
This development is impossible under a 
diet high in sugars and starches, but low 
in fat, tissue-building, and mineral sub- 
stances. This is one more reason, added 
to the many reasons we are all familiar 
with, why mothers should nurse their 
babies if possible, and why they should 
be willing to make great sacrifices in order 
to give their children the advantages of a 
breast-milk diet. Dr. Durand has proved 
that breast-fed babies stand the best 
chance of developing strong and beautiful 
teeth later in life. Babies fed on properly 
modified cow’s milk stand the next 
best chance. And babies fed on 
sweetened condensed milk are un- 
der the severest handicap. More- 
over, Dr. Durand recommends the 
early addition of meat, fruits, and 
vegetables, with their mineral con- 
stituents, to the child’s diet. Orange- 
juice he declares, may be given in 
smali quantities any time after the 
first month, and vegetables, fruits, 
and meats, also in small amounts, as 
early as the sixth or seventh month. 

Then, too, in babyhood the infant's 
jaw is developing and it is very im- 
portant that the child should be 
given an opportunity to exercise the 
muscles of mastication through chew- 
ing on tough crusts, tough strips of 
meat, bones, and other hard and 
tough articles. Otherwise the jaw 
does not develop properly and provide 
sufficient room for the teeth. Whena 
jaw is too small the teeth are inclined 
to be crowded ‘and irregular. This 
affects not only the child’s good 
looks, but it makes it easier for pieces 
of food to lodge between the teeth. 

Tough and hard foods should be 
eaten throughout life, and especially 
during the period when the second set 
of teeth is forming and erupting 
through the gums. This second 
critical period in the child’s dental _ 
development occurs between the 
sixth and twelfth years. Too long have 
we taught children not to bite hard sub- 
stances for fear of cracking the enamel of 
the teeth. The enamel of the tooth is the 
hardest organized tissue in nature. Ac- 
cording to careful experiments, ordinary 
teeth will offer a resistance of 350 pounds 
without danger. Under the best condi- 
tions, the healthy bite should exert a pres- 
sure of about 300 pounds, but when the 
teeth have been unaccustomed to work 
on hard and tough foods, the utmost 
pressure they can exert is often only about 
fifty pounds, and the softer the food eaten, 
the worse this condition gets. 

It is matter of common observation that 
the enamel of teeth may be either ‘‘ hard” 
or “soft,” and easily affected by the or- 
ganisms of decay. But we are altogether 
too prone to feel that these differences in 
the quality of enamel are decided by an 
arbitrary fate over which we have no 
control. Allowing for comparatively slight 


variations in heredity, hard enamel may 
be developed just as hard muscles may be 
developed, and the way to do so is through 
vigorous usage. 


With the progress of civilization, the 
hard and rough elements tend to be elimi- 
nated from the food of human beings. 

The “coarse” elements in our food are 
removed first by the growers and pro- 
ducers, who find such foods unprofitable 
to raise; next they are removed by an 
elaborate system of mills and refineries; 
and third, the cook or housewife does her 
best to make the raw product lose its 
toughness and become soft and tender. 
A large part of the energy generated by the 
enormous machinery in modern mills and 
refineries represents work that should be 
done by human organs of mastication. It 
is useless to expect these organs to 
develop normally throughout a period of 
disuse. 

There is another widespread disease of 
modern life which should be touched upon 


A Word of Caution 


The new principles of dental hygiene 
set forth in this article will mean 
much to the grown-ups of tomorrow 
if they are heeded by the mothers of 
the children of today. Good teeth 
help to preserve good health. Care 
alone will keep the teeth in good 
condition, first on the part of the 
mother, then of the child who has 
been taught its importance. 

Mothers should welcome this article 
for the unexpected power it puts in 
their hands, but they should not in 
the least relax their vigilance in daily 
inspecting their children’s teeth, nor 
should they fail to insist upon strict 
regularity in the use of the tooth- 
brush. The teeth of the children of 
the nation are so endangered by 
denatured foods, and by sweet foods 
and candy, that it behooves mothers 
to make use of every approved agency 
in securing for their children’s teeth 
the chance that cleanliness will give. 


in this connection—adenoids. Their in- 
jurious effect on the physical and mental 
development of children is well known. 
Many physicians believe that adenoids 
produce contracted jaws and _ irregular 
teeth, but recently certain other physicians 
of note have forwarded the theory that 
the reverse is true and that the crowded 
jaw produces adenoids. However this 
may be, there is no doubt that the two 
things often go together, and that dental 
decay is promoted by the mouth breathing 
which is one of the symptoms of adenoids. 
This is because the mouth becomes dry, 
and the saliva does not have an oppor- 
tunity of counteracting the acids formed 
by the organisms of decay. 

The food of modern highly civilized 
races, besides being too soft to give the 
organs of mastication the necessary exer- 
cise for development, has another very 
grave defect. The sugars and starches 
are taken in a concentrated form which 
makes them especially liable to stick to the 
teeth and set up fermentation in the mouth. 
They are said to have a “‘high acid potenti- 
ality” because they favor the production 


of acid in the mouth. At the same time 
they both lessen the flow of the saliva and 
make it less alkaline and hence less effec- 
tive. Certain other foods, such for in- 
stance as the potato and the apple, have 
exactly the opposite effect, increasing 
both the quantity and the alkalinity of the 
saliva in the mouth. 
It is a curious fact that the foods which 
produce the most highly alkaline saliva 
are the fruits and vegetables which contain 
a large amount of natural acids, such as, 
for instance, the orange, lemon, and grape- 
fruit. It might naturally be supposed by 
one who was unacquainted with the way in 
which saliva is produced that eating 
oranges and sucking lemons would tend to 
heighten the work of the acids formed in 
the mouth by the bacteria of decay. The 
exact opposite, however, is the case. 
The explanation is that the acid con- 
tained in the fruit is insignificant 
compared with the intense alkalinity 
found in the profuse flow of saliva 
that continues long after the fruit 
has been swallowed. The following 
foods are high in their acid potenti- 
ality, and hence are harmful so far 
as the teeth are concerned; they 
should never be eaten alone, but 
should be either combined with a 
substance having a distinctly acid 
taste or be followed by other food of 
the opposite class having a _ high 
alkaline potentiality: chocolate, 

| crackers, pastry, cake, brown bread, 

| toast, white bread, milk, dates, cane 
sugar, rice, and figs. The following 
foods have a high alkaline poten- 
tiality and are therefore distinctly 
beneficial in counteracting the acids 
of decay: potato, lemon, parsnip, 
pineapple, banana, apple, nuts, or- 
ange, beef, fish, duck. 

In the planning of meals it is im- 
portant to remember that it is the 
last thing eaten which chiefly deter- 
mines the nature of the after-flow of 
saliva. In other words, it is not so 
much what you eat as what you eat 
last, which is important in this re- 
spect. For instance it is our custom 
at breakfast to give the children first 


___ of all some fruit, fresh or stewed, and 


to allow them to finish with porridge, 
often highly sweetened, and toast or rolls. 
The acid-forming foods are thus placed 
last, and their bad effect on the teeth con- 
tinues long after the meal has been eaten. 
It would be better to eat the porridge first 
and the acid fruit afterward, for thus the 
resulting flow of highly alkaline saliva 
would effectually rinse the mouth and 
counteract the acid-forming tendency of any 
particles of the sugar and porridge which 
might be left. Our widespread custom of 
having for dessert at luncheon and dinner 
some very sweet or starchy food is bad for 
the teeth. It means that the formation of 
acid in the mouth will later be heavy, and 
that the resulting saliva will be poor in its 
alkaline quality. The French and Italians 
have solved this problem far better than we. 
They begin as a rule with some stimulating 
hors d’euvre and end with a simple fruit 
for dessert. It would be well if we fol- 
lowed their good example. And_ this 
would not be difficult. 

At breakfast save the larger part of the 
fruit for the end of the meal. For luncheon 
a little piece of acid fruit may be eaten tor 
the hors d’wuvre or a (Continued on page 107) 
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First into the gingerbread bowl 
go shortening, brown sugar, 
molasses, spices. Set ina warm 
place to soften the shortening 








ANY persons_be- 
lieve that the cus- 
L tom of making 
gingerbread and 
cakes originated in Holland, 
and that the Dutch are to be 
thanked for the pink-sugared 
horses and dogs, and the sparkling, white- 
iced cookies that make. their appearance 
in the bake-shops when December days 
are reaching their shortest. But, however 
popular the cake may have become in the 
land of the dikes, it was in England that it 
was first made and to good Queen Bess all 
credit is due for the spicy brown and 
sugary sweet that is so tempting at all 
seasons. While spices had been in use for 
many centuries, they were never regarded 
as an appropriate addition to cakes until 
Elizabeth, who was a thrifty soul, decided 
to put to use the large quantities of ginger- 
root which travelers were bringing into 
England. With great secrecy, she had a 
large number of little cakes, flavored 
strongly with ginger and ornamented to 
suit her fancy, prepared, and these were 
served to courtiers and ladies at the end 
of a Christmas feast. So popular did the 
spicy and pungent little confections 
prove that before long a 
special baker was ap- 
pointed whose sole duty 
it was to bake ginger 
cakes for the Queen’s 
banquets. Gingerbread 
became an English dish, 
as well known and typi- 
cal of Merrie England 
as its roast beef and 
Yorkshire pudding. To- 
day the same recipes are 
used and the sheets of 
ginger cakes, the horses 
and dogs, the little men 
and women that are 
such a delight to Eng- 
lish children, are still 
baked for them. 
Old-fashioned English 
gingerbread is quite as 
well known as the ginger 
cakes of Holland, al- 
though it has not 
achieved the national im- 
portance of that made by 
the Dutch. In the city of 
Deventer, where the offi- 
cial Christmas  ginger- 
bread of Holland is made, 
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Add alternately the pastry-flour, which 
should be sifted with the soda, and a 


cupful of either sour milk or water 


Beat well and pour into the pans. 





















Be- 


low are the little round cakes that re- 
sult, as well as other tempting variations 





Fat little round English ginger nuts, ginger nuggets, and a row of 
very elegant ginger cake maidens are all ginger bread possibilities 
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y Katherine Campion 






















Cream well together the sugar 
and spice and everything nice 
that goes into gingerbread. Add 
the eggs well beaten, and salt 





a public guardian has been 
appointed solemnly to super- 
intend its manufacture. 
“Deventer Koek,” as the 
cake is known, was popular all 
over Europe, until the out- 
break of the war, and many 
tins of it were shipped to America each 
year, just in time for the cookies to find 
a place on American Christmas-trees. 

But gingerbread is of international an- 
cestry. It actually grows on trees in 
Africa. For the fruit of a palm known as 
the Doom-Palm is called the “ gingerbread 
plum.” It is a large dark fruit of a farina- 
ceous quality, and rather spicy and hot in 
flavor. So, it would seem that the custom 
of eating gingerbread in one form or an.- 
other is too well established to be discon- 
tinued. Let us look up some of the best 
recipes for the making of this seasonable 
dainty, and if fruit cake and rich bonbons 
are out of the question, during war times 
content ourselves with our substantial, 
rich and spicy ginger cakes. 

With one very good formula for ginger- 
bread as a basis, one may have an almost 
endless variety. I would like to offer as a 
foundation a recipe used by my grand- 
mother, an English- 
woman whose reputa- 
tion for making good 
things extended all over 
her corner of Britain. 
Use, if possible, old- 
fashioned, dark-tinted 
Porto Rican molasses 
for this cake. The re- 
sult will be richer. And 
try to buy the dark 
brown sugar rather than 
the very pale variety 
which is sold most widely 
now. But if these prod- 
ucts are not to be found, 
make the gingerbread 
from those which are 
convenient. It can not 
help being good in any 
circumstance. Grand- 
mother’s recipe calls for 
the following ingredients: 

Mix together one 
cupful of molasses, and 
one cupful of brown 
sugar, add a cupful of 
shortening, and a tea- 
spoonful each of cinna- 
(Continued on page 119) 
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Tested and 
Approved 


RECIPES 


All measurements are level—standard half-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen level tablespoonfuls equal a half-pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six people unless other- 
wise stated. Flour is sifted once before measuring. 


College Fudge Cake 


2 squares unsweetened 
chocolate 

16 cupful hot water 

Yolk of 1 egg 

4 cue shortening 

1 cupful sugar 


2363 Calories 

14 teaspoonful salt 
1% cupfuls pastry flour 
14 teaspoonfuls baking- 

powder ‘ 
‘I teaspoonful vanilla 
_I teaspoonful soda 

14 cupful boiling water 

Put the chocolate and hot water in a saucepan 
and cook and stir about three minutes till thick and 
glossy. Remove from the fire, add the egg-yolk, 
butter, sugar, and salt. Stir in the flour sifted with 
the baking-powder and the vanilla. At the last, stir 
in the boiling water in which the soda is dissolved. 
Beat until smooth, pour into a shallow pan, bake ina 
moderate oven about 30 minutes. Frost with boiled 
icing. Mrs. Alfred B. Morrill, Springfield, Mass. 
Prune Pudding 2020 Calories 
1 cupful ground, raw prunes 3 cupfuls milk 
lg cupful sugar 1g teaspoonful orange-ex- 
2 eggs tract 

1 thick slice buttered bread 

Beat the prunes and sugar together till well 
blended, add the eggs well beaten, and then the milk 
and flavoring. Cut the bread in small dice, stir into 
mixture, pour into a pudding-dish, set in a pan of hot 
water, and bake slowly till the custard is set and the 
bread is brown. This should take about an hour and 
a quarter in order to cook the prunes thoroughly. 
Miss Martha E. Bowen, 18 Maple Ave., Waterbury, Conn. 
Pot Roast with Vegetables 3414 Calories 
4 pounds beef chuck or bot- 14 teaspoonful pepper 
tom round _ I cupful celery, cut in small 
Spanish onion pieces vy: 
tomatoes 1 tablespoonful drippings 
sweet green or red peppers 4 tablespoonfuls  entire- 
pint hot water wheat flour 

2 teaspoonfuls salt 

Dredge the meat with flour, and brown each side 
in a hot spider in which the drippings have been 
melted. Place in casserole and surround with the 
vegetables. Put seasonings in the spider, add the 
hot water, and pour over meat. Place casserole in 
oven and cook four hours. Thicken gravy with the 
entire-wheat flour mixed with cold water to pour. 
Canned tomatoes and peppers may be used. 
Mrs. C. A. Ratcliffe, rr W. Chester St., Nantucket, Mass. 
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Tamali Pie 

Part 1 
cupfuls ground boiled 
meat 
cupful canned tomatoes 
small can green chilli pep- 


ty 


qIoo Calories 


Part 2 
I cupful ripe olives 
1 teaspoonful salt 
14 teaspoonful pepper 
2 scant cupfuls corn-meal 


pers I tablespoonful Worcester- 
I onion shire sauce 
1 tablespoonful Worcester- About 31% cupfuls broth or 
shire Sauce water 


teaspoonful salt 
1 tablespoonful butter 

To prepare Part 1: Remove all seeds from pep- 
pers and brown the onion and the peppers, chopped 
fine, in the butter; add the tomatoes, then the 
meat, salt and Worcestershire sauce. Cook until 
well blended. To prepare Part 2: Make a mush 
with the corn-meal and broth or water; add the 
salt, pepper, and Worcestershire sauce. Cook about 
fifteen minutes, stirring constantly, or a longer time 
in a double-boiler. Remove from fire and stir in 
olives, chopped. Grease a baking dish and add alter- 
nately layers of Part 1 and Part 2, having the latter 
on the bottom and the top of the dish. Bake one 
hour and serve with the following tomato sauce: 

Brown one chopped onion in two tablespoonfuls 
of butter or bacon fat, add one-half cupful of flour 
and biend well. Add gradually two cupfuls canned 
tomatoes and season with salt and chilli powder to 
taste. 


Mrs. Jas. S. Orr, 300 S. Hayes Ave.. Pocatello, Idaho. 
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Good Housekeeping In- 


Good Housekeeping Institute wants to know the 
results of the canning you did last summer and 


| fall. 


Have any cans spoiled? What proportion are 


perfect? Can you trace any trouble to the rubbers? 
Did you have any difficulty with paraffin on jellies 


this year? What type of jars proved to you most 


satisfactory? Did you find the standardized time 

for sterilizing given in the official instructions sent 

out by the government too short in any instance? 
a Did you save any money either by putting up a sur- 
Hil plus or by purchasing the food for canning? Have 
i! you any general questions to ask about canning? 
i 
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War Time 
cM E NU S 


ee we we oe ae, 
(Any recipe called for will be seni for 
a three-cent stamp) 


Monday Breakfast 
Ready to serve Cereal with Milk 
Creamed Codfish Graham Toast 
Coffee Fruit 
Luncheon 
Chestnut Salad 
Wheat-Corn Bread and Butter 
Cocoa Easy Raised Doughnuts 
Dinner 
Savory Parsnips 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Prune Relish 
Lettuce Salad 
Chocolate Pudding 


Tuesday, A Meatless Day 
Breakfast 
_Scrambled Eggs 
Raised Rolls and Butter 
Coffee Sliced Bananas 
Luncheon 
Rice with Peas 
; Peanut Butter Pinwheels 
Grapefruit Apple Sauce Wafers 


Dinner 
Halibut Aurore (served hot) 
Carrots Scalloped Potatoes 
Prune Tapioca 


Wednesday, A Wheatless Day 
Breakfast 
Oatmeal and Thin Cream 
Buckwheat Cakes with Sirup 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Hominy Hot Stuff 
Apples 4 la Robin Hood 
Sponge Cake with Barley Flour 
Tea 
Dinner 
Pot Roast with Vegetables 
Tossed Potatoes Corn Bread 
Grapes Nuts 
Thursday, Breakfast 
Apple Sauce 
Poached Egg on Toast 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Macaroni with Cheese 
Muffins Fruit Salad 
Dinner 
Tamali Pie 
Mashed Turnips Dressed Lettuce 
Spiced Bread Crum Pudding 


Friday, A Meatless Day 
Breakfast 
Broiled Salt Mackerel 
Corn Griddle Cakes 
Coffee Stewed Prunes 
Luncheon | 
Virginia Pudding 
Barley Muffins 
Eggless Nugget Cake 


Cocoa or Tea 
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Chestnut Salad 


1 pound chestnuts 6 cupful mayonnaise 
About 4 cupful French I tablespoonful paté de fois 
Dressing gras 
Lettuce 


2066 Calories 


Shell the chestnuts, boil until tender and remove 
the skins, being careful not to break the nuts. While 
hot pour over the nuts the French Dressing and set 
away to marinate for two hours. Add the paté de 
fois gras to the mayonnaise. Mix this with the 
chestnuts and arrange on crisp lettuce. Serve very 
cold. 

M.C. During, 2709 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Ham Baked with Vegetables 2730 Calories 
1 slice of ham cut 34-inch 2 large Bermuda onions 
thick 5 medium-sized tomatoes or 
15 cupful water whole canned tomatoes 
Place ham in a casserole; and around it place 
thick slices of oinion and tomatoes. Add the water 
and cover. Bake in a moderate oven about one 
hour. Mrs. L. H. Holcomb, Banes, Oriente, Cuba. 


Hominy Hot Stuff 


2 tablespoonfuls butter 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 
2 tablespoonfuls Worcester- 1g teaspoonful pepper 

shire sauce 14 cupful buttered bread- 
I pint cooked hominy crums 


1124 Calories 


1} cupfuls milk 
I teaspoonful salt 








Melt the butter in a saucepan and when it begins 
to brown stir in the flour, mixing thoroughly. Add 
the Worcestershire sauce and when well blended 
pour in the milk gradually and cook until it thickens, 
stirring constantly. Rice or potato water may be 
used instead of the milk. Add salt and pepper and 
pour it into the cooked hominy, mixing well, and 
turn into a greased baking dish. Place buttered 
crums on top, dust with salt and paprika and bake 
until hominy is very hot and brown on top. 

M. L. Patterson, 1869 Wyoming Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Halibut Aurore 
2 pound cut of halibut 
1 tablespoonful flour 
1 tablespoonful butter 
t cupful milk z vinegar 
1 tablespoonful minced 1 tablespoonful capers 
parsley Salt 
Juice 1 lemon 1 teaspoonful vinegar 
Place fish in baking dish with a little water, the 
vinegar, and one dessertspoonful of salt, and bake 
until tender, but not broken. Remove to a large 
dish and allow to cool. In one saucepan make a 
sauce of the butter, milk, flour, and parsley. Mean- 
while, in another, heat the mushroom catchup, 
tarragon vinegar, lemon-juice, and capers. When 
the white sauce has cooled a little, blend the two, 
beating well, and pour over the fish. Serve very 
cold garnished with cut lemons and sprigs of parsley. 
This may also be served hot, if desired. 


Mrs. L. Hearn, care of Messrs. Nestle & Co., Lavalle 130, 
Buenos Aes, 8. A. 


1250 Calories 


1 tablespoonful mushroom- 
catchup 
1 tablespoonful tarragon 
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stitute Is At Your Service 


Good Housekeeping Institute plans to have 

your answers to these questions examined by a‘ | 
bacteriologist of national reputation, who will co- | 
operate with the Institute in finding out the causes 
of all your troubles. Upon your letters, then, may 
depend in a large measure the success or failure of 
your next season’s work of conserving the surplus 
garden supplies. It is inefficient and extravagant 
to run the risk of repeating the same mistakes next 
year. Let us protect you from them. Write us 


freely, addressing Canning Editor, Good House- 
keeping Institute, 105 West 39th St., New York. 


Celery Rice 1246 Calories _ Dinner 
: ¢ Clam Chowder 
1 cupful rice I teaspoonful salt Crackers 
2 cupfuls chopped celery 2 tablespoonfuls butter Date Salad 
ard-cooked eggs 7. 2 
3 hard-coo J _Bread and Butter 

Cover celery with water and cook till tender. Gingerbread Custard 
Boil the rice, meanwhile, in three cupfuls of water, Seturdes, Bueakjast 
pee ee ‘ ; — roiled Tripe _ 
adding salt; and do not put lid on pan of rice. Sustains Binet tieiiis 
When water has evaporated pour it over celery and Coffee Oranges 


Luncheon 
Baked Soy Beans 
(cooked in fireless) 
Boston Brown Bread 
Uxbridge Catchup 
Apple and Celery Salad 


simmer twenty minutes. Put the eggs in hot water 
for fifteen minutes, remove, shell, and slice them. 
Turn celery-rice into a dish, mix in the butter and 
garnish with the eggs. 

Mrs. Jan Spaander, Maple St., Southbridge, Mass. 
Dinner _ ; 
$30-Calories | Hamp Dateed with Vourssbios 


14 cupful bacon, cut fine 


Rice with Peas 


14 teaspoonful extract of 


beef I small onion, minced Indian Pudding with Suet 
I pint peas (canned or 44 cupful uncooked rice : ei 
fresh) 1 teaspoonful paprika Sunday, Breakfast 


Baked Beans 


14 teaspoonful salt Speck black pepper 4 
Coffee 


Boil rice in salt water until tender; drain. Cook 
bacon and onion together in a skillet until nearly 
done; add peas, beef extract, and seasonings. Cook 
all together twenty minutes. Place rice in a serving 
dish and turn the pea mixture over it. 

Mrs. A. P. Gaylord, 977 S. Euclid Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 


Grapefruit 
Dinner 
Roast Chicken 
Celery Rice 
‘ Peas 
Fruit Gelatin Pudding with 
Whipped Cream 
Supper 
Tomato Rarebit on Crackers 
College Fudge Cake 
Cocoa or Tea 





1590 Calories 

2 tablespoonfuls flour 
4 tablespoonfuls butter 
I pint milk Salt and pepper 

Pare the potatoes and slice thin. Cover with 
cold water and boil ten minutes. While the pota- 
toes are cooking, make a white sauce as follows: 
Melt one tablespoonful of butter, add the flour and 
cook until bubbling; add the milk gradually stirring | 
constantly; cook until smooth, and season to taste. 
Drain the potatoes. Butter a casserole, put in a 
layer of potatoes, then a sprinkling of salt and pep- 
per and bits of butter. Continue until all the pota- 
toes have been used. Cover with the white sauce 
and bake in a medium oven one-half hour. 
Mrs. R. McK. White, 320 Hazelcroft Ave., New Castle, Pa. 


Scalloped Potatoes 


8 to 10 medium-sized pota- 


Monday, Breakfast 
toes 


Cereal with Whole Milk 
Economical Omelet with Rice 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Chicken Soup with Rice, Carrots, 
and Dumplings 
Stewed Dried Peaches 
Chocolate Cake 
Dinner 
Broiled Sirloin Steak 
French Fried Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts . 
Pineapple Tapioca 
Tuesday, A Meatless Day 
Stewed Figs 
Broiled Finan Haddie 
Emergency Biscuits 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cheese Pudding 


Easy Raised Doughnuts 2665 Calories 


cupful milk I egg Dried Peach Chutney 
2 compressed yeast-cake 2 tablespoonfuls melted Graham Bread Baked Apples 
4cupfuls bread flour shortening Dinner 


*3 cupful light-brown sugar 
4 teaspoonful cinnamonand % teaspoonful soda 
4 teaspoonful nutmeg solved in 

1 teaspoonful water 


Scald the milk, cool until luke warm; then soften 


14 teaspoonful salt Potato and Nut Croquettes 
Cabbage with Cheese 
Tomato Sauce 
Lettuce Salad with French Dressing 
Compote of Rice with Peaches 


dis- 


the yeast cake in one-fourth cupful of it and add Wednesday, a Wheatless Day 
to the rest. Stir in one and one-half cupfuls of Me to) soll 

fl ‘ re wa ee : é aked Eggs , 
our. Let rise until light, then add the sugar, egg Barley Pone Fruit Coffee 


well beaten, shortening, salt, soda, and the re- 
mainder of the flour sifted with the spices. Knead 
and let rise. When light, roll, cut in desired 
shapes, warm in a moderate oven, a few minutes, 
and fry at once in hot deep fat. Rollin sugar. One 
cupful of entire-wheat flour can replace an equal 
quantity of the bread flour. 
Annah M. Burnham, Hampton, Conn. 


Luncheon 
Scalloped Rice with Cheese 
Corn Cake Tomatoes 
Chocolate Corn-starch Pudding 
Dinner 
Fricassée of Fowl 
Boiled Potatoes 
Peas Celery Salad 
Orange and Banana Custard 
Potato Flour Cake Coffee 
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Lettuce and Green Pepper Salad 


Brown Bread 


Giblet Stuffing 
Loganberry Jelly 


| the shortening and sugar together, add molasses, 
| flour sifted with the spices and soda, and lastly 
| the raisins. 
| Pour into a buttered baking-dish and bake in a 


| five minutes in a moderate oven. 








For War Time 
Saving and 


ECONOMY 


Recipes for this department may be submitted by 
any reader of Good Housekeeping. They should never 
before have been printed. At least one dollar will be 
paid for every recipe accepted. Stamps must be en- 
closed if unavailable manuscripts are to be returned. 





































































Savory Parsnips 
6 medium-sized parsnips 
14 cupful water 


2250 Calories 
I pound sausage meat 
lour 
Salt 
Wash parsnips thoroughly and boil in salted 
water until tender. Drain, wipe dry, and peel. Cut 
in two lengthwise or leave whole, as desired. Sur- 
round each with a coating of sausage meat, roll in 
flour, arrange in a flat dish, pour the water in dish, 
sprinkle with salt, and bake twenty minutes in hot 
oven. Garnish with parsley. 
Mrs. J. A. Ermatinger, 644 Oakland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Prune Tapoica without Cream 2150 Calories 


23 cupful medium pearl 14 teaspoonful almond-ex- 


} tapioca tract 
| 15 large prunes 14 teaspoonful orange-ex- 
1 cupful sugar tract 


lg teaspoonful salt 14 cupful pecan-meats 

Soak prunes and tapioca in twice enough water to 
| cover (soak prunes overnight if possible). Stone 
and chop the prunes. Add enough water to the 
drained-off liquid to make four and one-half cupfuls. 
Bring this to a boil with the prunes, tapioca, salt, 
and sugar; cook in double boiler for forty minutes. 
Add flavoring and nuts. Serve cold with cream. 
This is an excellent nursery dish. 

Mrs. George Summey, Jr., 375 Ave. C., Bayonne, N. J. 


Spiced Bread-Crum Pudding 2127 Calories 
14 teaspoonful cinnamon 
14 teaspoonful cloves 

2 tablespoonfuls molasses 


I cupful sour milk 

1 cupful stale bread-crums 
1 cupful brown sugar 

14 cupful shortening 1 teaspoonful soda 
'4 cupful flour 34 cupful raisins 


Soak bread-crums in sour milk a half-hour. Cream 


Add this to the bread-crums and milk. 


Serve hot or cold. 


slow oven forty-five minutes. 
This recipe will 


The molasses may be omitted. 
serve eight. 
Mrs. Chester Bowser, 727 Garfield St., Akron, Ohio. 
4445 Calories 


I teaspoonful baking-pow- 


Eggless Nugget Cake 


2 cupfuls light-brown sugar 


14 cupful shortening der 

1 cupful sour milk 1 cupful raisins or chopped 
2 cupfuls pastry flour dates 

14 teaspoonful salt 1 cupful walnut- or pecan- 
‘4 teaspoonful soda meats : 


2 squares chocolate 
Cream the shortening, and the sugar. Sift the 
salt, baking-powder and soda with the flour. Mix 
the flour and milk with shortening and sugar, and 
add the nuts, raisins and lastly chocolate, which 
has been melted over hot water. Bake thirty- 
Frost with mocha 


frosting. Beulah M. Price, Cambria, Wis. 


Cabbage with Cheese 


1 small cabbage 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 


864 Calories 
14 cupfuls milk 
4 tablespoonfuls grated 
American cheese 
Salt and pepper 
Shred the cabbage (there should be about 4 
cupfuls) throw it into salted water, and at the 
end of ten minutes drain, cover with salted 
boiling water, and cook until tender. Drain 
and leave in a heated colander at the side of the 
range while you prepare a white sauce by blending 
together the butter and flour, then pour over it 
gradually the milk; cook until of the consistency of 
thick cream, season with salt and pepper. Now add 
to the sauce the grated cheese and beat hard. Lift 
the cabbage to a hot vegetable dish, pour the sauce 
over it, and serve immediately. 
Mrs. Mary Eleanor Kramer, 2701 Mildred Ave., Chicago, Til. 
75 


How 


HERE are in this country large 

stores of fat about which we 

seldom hear. There are about 200,- 

000,000 pounds of it on the 
bodies of our citizens that could profitably 
be surrendered. Is this fat available? 
Can we consume it without cannibalism? 
Most assuredly. This fat can be burned 
in millions of human furnaces, and thus 
release for food consumption other fats 
or greatly needed fuel foods, such as wheat, 
corn, oats, barley, and rye. 

Where is the proof that the middle-aged 
American is overfed? It is found in the 
following analysis of life insurance ex- 
perience showing what overweight and 
fatty accumulation do for the human 
body. We are not now referring partic- 
ularly to so-called fat people, but to the 
average individual who has reached full 
maturity. 

Our ideas of what the average man 
should weigh are derived largely from life 
insurance statistics, showing the average 
weight at the various ages of life. These 
statistics used as standards by which to 
measure normal or ideal conditions are 
faulty, in that it has been found by life 
insurance experience that after full ma- 
turity—say, ages 35 to 4o—and through- 
out middle life, those who are somewhat 
underweight have a lower death-rate 
than those who are of average weight or 
beyond. 

Just as the death-rate increases in 
regular proportion to the increased use 
of alcohol, so does the death-rate increase 
in regular proportion to the increase of 
overweight. Figures from the experience 
of forty-three American life insurance com- 
panies, based upon the report of a medico- 
actuarial investigation covering an analysis 
of 744,672 men, prove this. ; 

There are, between the ages of 35 and 
55—a period of life when excess weight 
causes its most serious ill effects—a vast 
number who could surrender ten pounds 
or more of fat. In fact, the 20,000,000 
people in these age periods could profit- 
ably give up 200,000,000 pounds of fat, 
the surrender of which would make this 
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Much Fat Will 


It is no joke, the statement that about 20,000- 
000 persons in this country are each carrying 
around from five to one hundred pounds of 
fat that they do not need, and that the 
test of us do. Dr. Fisk tells them how they 
can be at once patriotic and wise. Read 
his article, follow his advice, heed his warning 


You Give? 


By Eugene Lyman Fisk, M. D. 


Medical Directcr. Life Extension Institute 


E hear a good deal about food 

speculators and food hoarders 
these days—but how about the fat 
hoarders? A man forty pounds over- 
weight is carrying on his body the 
equivalent in fuel value of 135 one-pound 
loaves of bread, we are told by Dr. 
Eugene Lyman Fisk, who has made a 
special study of overweight and its effect 
on health and longevity. ‘Decrease 
your caloric intake of food, and let your 
body engine burn up its own fatty 
surplus,” says Dr. Fisk. The directions 
which he gives for doing this are emi- 
nently conservative, but their effective- 
ness is as certain as the solution of a 
simple problem in mathematics. Are you 
one of the 20,000,000 people in this 
country who can serve your country and 
at the same time improve your health and 
appearance? If so, will you not do it? 


Table Showing Acceleration in the Death- 
Rate of Overweights 


Ages: 45 to 40. 

Height: 5 ft. 7 in. to 5 ft. 10 in. 
(Height and weight taken with coat and 

vest off, and in shoes.) 


Average weight 3% higher death-rate 
than 10 Ibs. un 





5 Ibs. above average 


weight 8% 
10 5 i 12% 
15 18% 
20 22% 
25 26% 
30 32% 
35 40% 
40 19% 
45 55% 
50 60% 
55 65% 
60 71% 
65 78°¢ 
70 85% 
75 92% 
80 re ee 100% 
85 i ; 110% 
90 = “ 120% 


nation happier, healthier, and more 
efficient. This amount of fat is equal in 
energy value to 600,355,533 one-pound 
loaves of bread. It would supply the total 
energy requirement of an army of 3,000,000 
men for sixty days. 

This fatty accumulation has _ been 
caused by improper stoking of the human 


furnace. An inordinate amount of food 
is taken, or else, with an average consump- 
tion of food, there is less than the average 
amount of physical activity. Therefore, 
there are logically just two ways to get 
rid of fat. First, by exercise; second, by 
regulation of the diet. In the first way, 
by exercise alone, there would be no food 
saving, but if the exercise is in the form of 
productive labor, the individual and the 
nation would be benefited. But even 
though it is merely in the form of exercise, 
recreational or forma!, the individual and 
the nation would nevertheless be bene- 
fited, inasmuch as the result would be a 
more efficient citizen. Without in the 
least discouraging exercise, we must point 
out that, with civilized modes of living, 
the average man can not devote sufficient 
time to exercise to burn up very much of 
his fat. Every one should try to do set- 
ting-up exercises each day, and to get as 
much walking, climbing, and recreational 
exercise in the open as possible, but when 
all is said and done, there is a strict 
limitation on what the average citizen 
can do in this regard. 

If very much overweight, one’s best 
recourse is to the second method—that 
of dietetic regulation, and one should 
bear in mind that this does not mean 
starvation or deprivation, but just what 
the word implies—regulation, the eating 
of certain kinds of foods in preference to 
others. It so happens that those fuel 
foods which contribute to overweight are 
the very foods which are so greatly needed 
in the present crisis: grains, cereals, and 
flours; fats and sugars to a lesser degree. 

Fortunately for him the heavyweight 
can correct his condition much more 
readily than the extreme lightweight can. 
In the latter’s case there may be some 
fundamental lack of vigor, or a poor 
physical endowment that makes it difiicult 
to assimilate food. With the average 
heavyweight, however, it is a simple matter 
—he merely needs to cut down his calories 
until he begins to burn his own fat. While 
the procedure is simple, it is not without 
some dangers, (Continued on page 117) 
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Delicious crisps, served with soup, will add both variety and substance. Croitons, 
toasted crackers, pieces of bread and toast offer suggestions for utilizing leftovers 


Soups 


HAT would we do without it? 
/ Many a meal would be an un- 
interesting affair if it were not 
introduced by a hot, fragrant, 
nourishing soup. Or perhaps the repast is 
a hearty one, then it may begin with a deli- 
cate, stimulating soup to whet the appe 
tite. Cream soups piece out a slim meal, 
oc add one more bit of deliciousness to a 
hearty one. And many a hearty soup is 
nourishing enough to form the main dish 
for luncheon or supper, supplemented by a 
substantial dessert. Can any one go away 
from the table hungry after a thick chow- 
der, or barley broth, or combinations of 
vegetables and meat, fish, and other stock 
rich in nourishment? 

And soup has an esthetic value as well 
as a calory value. Suppose there is a 
platter of corned or a la mode beef for the 
main meal of the day. Slice it thin, ar- 
range carefully, wreathe with 
parsley, and preface it with a 
potato chowder that is hot, 
rich, and satisfying. Your 
masculines will remember that 
meal as an extra good one. 

Perhaps your Sunday roast 
beef looks a bit scant as you 
survey it as material for Mon- 
day night’s dinner. And some 
one with a ‘standing invita- é 
tion” telephones you that he 
will drop in for a bite. A sub- 
stantial soup comes to the 
rescue. Plan a ‘Mock 
Bisque’ or a corn soup from 
the half can of corn left from 
Saturday’s lunch, or a highly 
seasoned plain tomato with 
crotitons, and your reast beef 
will go twice as far. Or, you 
and your daughter are plan- 
ning to lunch alone on “left- 
overs.” At the last minute a 
friend calls, and you know she 
will stay to luncheon if urged. 
Visions of the little dish of 
scalloped fish, the small por- 
tions of stewed tomato, and 
two or three left-over vege- 
tables, make your hospitality 


that Save 


By Florence Spring 


DONT put into the garbage-can what 

should go into the soup-kettle. Nour- 
ishing soups can be made from scraps of 
meat and from vegetables that are usually 
thrown away. You will be surprised to 
find what a little bit of this and a little bit 
of that will make. Let us, at this time, ut- 
terly refute the old saying that the wastes 
in the kitchen of a prosperous American 
household would feed a French family. 


Ak © la 


Fragrant herbs and pungent spices will 
lift even a simple bouillon out of the 
ranks of the commonplace. The clever 
cook combines flavors in a soup as an 
artist combines colors on his palette 






and Serve 


less spontaneous. This, if ever, is the time 
for a can of soup from your emergency 
shelf. Preface your meal with this and 
‘crisps’ —done in a minute; serve your 
leftovers attractively; make your vege- 
tables into a salad; and there you are! 
But it is your added soup course that makes 
your meal a company one! 

The thrifty housewife will can many a 
quart of strained and highly seasoned 
tomato. Into this, when it is boiling, go all 
sorts of cut up vegetables and extras. The 
shelf filled with these cans of tomato, ready 
for instant use as soup, sauce, or seasoning, 
is a most precious culinary possession. 
Soups may be divided into two general 
classes: those you buy material for, and 
make “‘according to Hoyle,” froma regular 
recipe. These are apt to be rather ex- 
pensive, but we want them occasionally. 
Then there are those made from what you 
have at hand—left-over milk, 
stock, bi-products of cookery. 
The planning and making of 
the latter provides a splendid 
chance for the exercise of your 
creative imagination. And if 
the result is successful, it is so 
satisfactory to hear the head 
of the family remark, “This is 
a delicious soup, my dear. 
What is it?” You run over 
mentally the scraps that have 
entered into its composition, 
and you can’t tell exactly just 
what it is! Or perhaps a 
neighbor runs in to beg the 
recipe of a soup you have sent 
to an invalid in her family, 
composed of strong, highly 
seasoned clear broth made 
from simmering the carcasses 
of a pair of birds you treated 
some guests to, the bones from 
a roast of pork (bones and 
bits of fresh pork always make 
particularly delicious soup), 
the green from some celery, 
and every nice scrap you could 
collect. You could not give 
the recipe to save your life, 
but (Continued on page 134) 











Cakes of sweet chocolate 
and the unsweetened for 
cooking both contain good 
food-value. Cocoa mut 
fins are rich and delicious 


TESTED USES FOR APPROVED FOODS 


OCOA and chocolate need no in- 
troduction. They are universally 
popular. But besides the fact 

that they have a delicious flavor 
there is now another reason for using them 
freely. They furnish real nourishment, and 
no restrictions are put upon their use by the 
Food Administration. 

Cocoa and chocolate are derived from 
the same seed, and to a certain extent pass 
through the same process of manufacture. 
Each pod of the cocoa tree contains 20 to 
35 grains of cocoa, and these pods are 
removed from the tree as soon as they be- 
gin to ripen. The seeds are then removed 
from the pod and dried in the sun. As 
the first step in manufacture, the beans are 
passed through a revolving cylinder, which 
cleans them of sticks, stones, and grit. The 
beans are then sorted and roasted. The 
kind of roasting depends upon the matur- 
ity, size, and quality of each bean. Next 
the beans are cracked and shelled by means 
ofa metallic cylinder. The broken beans 
are called ‘‘cocoa nibs” and are conveyed 
to mills where they are crushed to a heavy 
liquid, which is run into molds and cooled 
This makes our commercial, unsweetened 
chocolate. The hulls or “shells” are often 
used to make a steeped beverage like tea. 
But in making cocoa, the crushed nibs are 
strained and pressed, until a large percent 
of the cocoa butter is expressed, leaving a 
dry cake-like mold. This mold is then 
ground to a fine powder. 


During the last twenty-five years, the 
consumption of chocolate and cocoa has 
increased to an extraordinary extent, not 
only in this country, but all over the world. 
In 1806 the total consumption of cocoa in 
Europe was 23,000,000 pounds per year. 
But the records of 1916 show that 300,000,- 
ooo pounds of cocoa were used by the people 
of Europe. The consumption of cocoa has 
risen from three-fifths of an ounce to 
eighteen ounces per capita. 

Chocolate contains considerable food- 
value. A small bulk furnishes a large 
amount of nutrition. It has in its com- 
position more protein than has wheat flour, 
and about twenty times as much fatty 
material, and a considerable proportion of 
starch as well. It is, therefore, extremely 
nourishing and is usually easily digested. 
Chocolate and cocoa may be used in 
various forms and served with any meal. 
They can be made with water or milk. 

The following table shows the composi- 
tion of chocolate and proves its high food- 
value: 


Water Eee of 
Protein 12.9% 
Theobromine 1.9% 
Fat 50.7% 
Fiber 3.7% 
Starches or sugars 28.7% 
Ash Ce eA 


Here are many different brands of cocoa, 
all of which Dr. Wiley has tested and 
approved. A hot cupful tastes so good 


Weak cocoa may be given to children. 
When they do not like the flavor of milk, 
it forms not only a harmless disguise, but 
increases the proportion of fat. A rich 
flavor can be imparted by using the cocoa 
only after it has been first boiled with 
water to the paste form. The recipe is: 


714 tablespoonfuls 
cocoa 


¥4 teaspoonful vanilla 
Few grains salt 
I pint boiling water 

Put the cocoa into a saucepan and 
gradually add the boiling water, stir until 
the cocoa is thoroughly dissolved. Boil 
until it thickens, about five minutes, stir- 
ring constantly, and then add salt and va- 
nilla. This will keep for some time in a 
cool place and may be used to great advan- 
tage in preparing hot and iced cocoa quick- 
ly. An excellent recipe containing choco- 
late is the following for Chocolate Pudding: 


I square unsweetened 4g cupful brown 


r hocolate sugar 
I pint milk I tart apple 
1cupful fine stale I egg 


I teaspoonful vanilla 
Melt the chocolate in milk in a double 
boiler. Pour this over the bread-crums, add 
sugar, apple which has been pared, cored, and 
grated, and beaten egg-yolk. Mix well, then 
foldin the egg-white beaten stiff and dry,and 
the vanilla. Pour into a buttered baking- 
dish and bake ina slow oven. This may be 
served with whipped cream or any favorite 
sauce. C. F. Websier, Box 441, Hilo, Hawai’. 
To illustrate the nourishment afforded 
by food containing (Continued on page 103) 


bread-crums 
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TESTED HELPS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS 










geo 


To heat a liquid quickly try an elec- 
tric immersion device. This crooked- 
necked one is for shallow containers 


OTPOINT Immersion Heaters 

offer a most economical method 
of heating liquids by means of elec- 
tricity. The Hotpoint is made in 
two shapes, a straight immersion 
heater and one somewhat crooked in 
shape, that is adaptable to use in 
shallow dishes. The straight one is 
a better choice if the container used 
is a deep one. With either heater 
a small amount of water or other 
liquids may be heated in a moment’s 
time. They are especially intended 
for emergency use in the nursery 
or sick room, although it is quite 
possible to use them for the after- 
noon cup of tea. Price is subject 
to dealer. 


HE Hotpoint Hedlite Heater is 

the reflector type of heater in- 
tended for auxiliary use, especially 
in the bath or nursery. The heater 
is adjustable, permitting heat to be 
thrown downward or diagonally 
upward. The heat obtained from it 
is purely ‘‘radiant,” similar in char- 
acter to that of the sun’s rays, and a 
surprising amount of warmth is given 
off. The device is made of pressed 
steel finished in polished nickel, and 
the heavily copper-plated reflector 
increases the radiation from the glow- 
ing coil as well as widens the 
area through which the heat may 
be deflected. 


HE Vital Hand Suction Cleaner 

is a hand cleaner, even though 
it operates by a fan as the electric 
ones do. But in this case the 
seven bladed aluminum fan is 
operated by a series of gears 
which set the fan in rapid motion 
on the forward stroke. 

As in the electric machine the 
housings are of aluminum, cast 
and polished. The nozzle en- 
closes a small bristle brush to 
pick up ravelings and threads. 
The suction cleaning of the ma- 
chine proved satisfactory under 
test, but it must not be forgotten 
that upon the rapidity with which 
the gears are set in motion will 
depend the cleaning efficiency 
of the machine. Thus a short 
quick stroke will have greater 
cleaning power than a_ slower 
longer stroke. The price is $15. 


It looks like a fan, but it is a heater. 
And when you need a little more 
warmth on a cold day it will make 
you cosily comfortable in no time 


In the middle of the page is shown 
a suction cleaner that is operated by 
hand. It does its work thoroughly 
and is not an expensive investment 


A new electrically driven machine that 
washes and dries clothes to a wringing 
dryness is shown in the picture below 








This jolly little saucepan of polished 
aluminum is named after Paul Revere. 
It is just the size that is most convenient 


HE Laun-Dry-Ette is an elec- 

trically driven machine that 
serves the purpose of washing, and 
drying the clothes to a wringer dry- 
ness. Within the outside container 
is a smaller tub which is perforated. 
The clothes are put into this with a 
soap solution. There are two bell- 
shaped cups which move up and down 
with a slight twisting motion and 
force the water through the clothes. 
They form a slight “vacuum” which 
causes the water to be sucked back 
through the clothes. When the 
articles are ready to dry, the inner 
tub is raised. As it revolves at very 
high speed the contents are partially 
dried. A cover fits over the top to 
prevent splashing. It is well con- 
structed and presents a neat appear- 
ance, with galvanized cover, tin- 
lined copper tub, and black enameled 
castings enclosing the necessary mecha- 
nism. Price $110. 


PAUL REVERE Saucepan will 
delight the heart of any house- 
keeper. Made of cast aluminum, it is 
polished inside and out. It has a 
wood handle eleven inches long. The 
shape is not only attractive, but 
practical as well, because with an 
opening at the top that is smaller 
than that at the base, the contents 
of the saucepan will retain their 
heat somewhat longer than if the 
top opening were larger. There 
is also very little loss from evapora- 
tion. The handle is easy to grasp 
and so long that it does not get 
hot. Price $2 without the cover 
and $2.25 with the cover. 


PRICES printed on this page are 
subject to wide variation, due 
to market fluctuations, cost of 
shipping, and the like. Goop 
HovuseKEEPING InstITUTE will fur- 
nish the names and addresses of 
manufacturers, but can not buy 
for you any of the devices described 
here. The Institute has just is- 
sued a book entitled ‘Household 
Engineering,” which describes all 
the appliances tested and approved 
by the InstrruTE, tells how to use 
them to the best advantage, and 
how to prolong their life by proper 
care. This book, fully illustrated, 
costs twenty cents postpaid. 
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‘Fres® Mir fot th €oors 


By Robert W. Hardie 


HE average house is not fit to live in—except in the summer time, when it is thrown wide open. 
It is made as air-proof as possible, and at the approach of cold weather, strips of felt are tacked 
around the doors to assist in keeping the outside air out and the inside air in, or storm doors and 


windows are put up for the same purpose. 


the doctor is quite busy most of the winter. And we are never comfortable. 
building and operation we violate two fundamental principles, that air must circulate to be kept fresh 


and pure and must contain a large amount of motsture to retain heat. 


Then the furnace is worked overtime—and incidentally 
All because in our home 


Humid air ts easier to heat 


than dry air, but when our rooms get cold we put coal into the furnace instead of water into the air. 
If the process were reversed our homes would be more comfortable, our health better, and our coal bills 


smaller. 


The problem of proper ventilation is now engaging the attention of sanitary engineers, and 


zvhen architects turn their attention to it we may begin to hope for relief. In the meantime there are a 


number of things that can be done in any home, and this 1s the time of the year to do them. 


They are 


set forth in the following article, which we recommend to all who are interested in better housekeeping. 


OUSE ventilation has had a hard 

time of it. Like a friendless 

child? it is always neglected, 

and often abused. Heating 
and Ventilating engineers, who are skilled 
in such matters, prefer to give their at- 
tention to larger propositions, because 
there is more money in them; and ar- 
chitects, who are not, as a class, very 
deeply versed in the subject, seem to be 
content with providing a fireplace and 
cross ventilation, as placing windows in 
line with each other in opposite walls of 
a house is commonly called. Windows 
are all very well for “airing out” a house 
at times, especially at seasons of the year 
when it is possible to leave them open, 
but in the colder weather they can not be 
used in that way for the purpose of ven- 
tilation. 

Although abandoned in a large measure 
to our own resources, there is much we can 
do to help ourselves, if we can only forget 
some of the things we now know about 
ventilation; for we know a good deal 
about ventilation that is not so. Take, 
for instance, that old fetish, the fireplace, 
always more or less of a faker, and some- 
times a fraud, as a ventilating medium. 
In olden times when fireplaces were made 
large, and logs were plentiful and near 
at hand, and consequently it did not mat- 
ter much even if most of the heat did go 
up the chimney, a roaring fire on the 
hearth caused an upward circulation of 
air through the chimney, and to some ex- 
tent aided in purifying the air in the house; 
but so far as ventilation was concerned, 
that was a purely incidental feature; 
the main purpose was to supply heat. 
In those days people did not bother much 
about the subject of ventilation. Un- 
fortunately they do not bother as much 
about it even now as they should. But 
whatever virtue the fireplace formerly 
had as a means for aiding ventilation, it 
has lost now. There is still the flue in 
the chimney to let air pass upward, but 
there is also a damper in the chimney 
to prevent it from passing upward. And 
when the damper is closed, or when there 
is no fire in the fireplace, or the chimney is 
damp, and there is no air stirring outside, 
the fireplace and the chimney perform no 
function whatever from a_ ventilating 
standpoint. Even the fireplace itself has 
lost most of its original purpose. Instead 
of being the main source of heat supply 
for the house it is now merely auxiliary 
to a modern heating system, and its chief 
function seems to be to look pleasant. 
If the chimney of a fireplace is provided 
with a steam or otherwise heated pipe, 
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extended up the chimney to warm the 
flue and cause an ascending current of air, 
then the fireplace will justify many good 
things said about it, that it never deserved. 

Then there is that spurious ‘‘cross 
ventilation,’ caused by placing windows 
on the adjacent walls of a house opening 
into a corner room. Here, too, the 
windows may be used for “airing out” 
a room, but that is not what true ventila- 
tion consists of. Means and methods for 
ventilating a house should be such as can 
be used to advantage in the winter time, 
when it is seldom possible to leave the 
windows open to their full extent for a 
long period of time. By placing windows 
on adjacent sides of the corner rooms of a 
house you simply provide two chances of 
getting a direct current of air into the 
room, and two chances of getting a draft. 

Again, we have the bogie carbon dioxid, 
or carbonic acid gas. Because it is nor- 
mally heavier than air it is commonly 
supposed that this gas settles to a low level 
near the floor, and that it must be taken 
out of the room at that level. If it did 
actually settle toward the floor it would 
not be such a disturbing factor as it is, 
because no one in his sober senses does his 
breathing along the floor line. The fact 
is, that carbonic acid gas expelled from the 
human body is of a temperature of 100° 
and merges with the atmosphere on the 
breathing line, and does not descend as a 
whole to a lower strata of air. But even 
if it did, it is not necessary to remove it 
from a room at that level. If you have a 
piece of furniture on the floor that you 
want removed from a room, it is not neces- 
sary to drag it along the floor; it may be 
easier to lift it and carry it out; and so it 
is with carbonic acid gas. 


What is “Fresh Air”? 


HEN we come to the delusion respect- 

ing “fresh air.”” If you ask a hundred 
persons what ‘‘fresh air” means, very few, 
not technically informed, will get it right. 
Most of them would have a vague idea of 
oxygen come to their mind, whereas, when 
one feels that he needs ‘‘fresh air,’”’ what 
he actually wants is a lower temperature 
or more humidity, or both. 

Finally we come to the word “ventila- 
tion,” a stumbling block of itself, convey- 
ing no definite idea as to what we are 
really after. If people will only forget 
for the time being the word ‘‘ventilation” 
when considering the subject of changing 
the air indoors, and think of the word 
“circulation,” a good beginning will 
have been made, for if we keep the air in- 
doors in circulation without causing a draft, 


ventilation will largely, if not entirely, 
take care of itself for all practical purposes. 

After having disabused our minds of 
the foregoing illusions and delusions, we 
will be in condition to learn some of the 
elementary principles of true ventilation. 
And the first and most important of those 
is to keep the indoor air in circulation to 
some extent. Circulation of indoor air is 
as essential from the standpoint of ventila- 
tion, as the circulation of the blood is to 
the individual from a vital standpoint. 
In the absence of mechanical appliances, 
such as fans, to promote a circulation of 
the air, we can produce very good results 
by applying the laws of nature in respect 
of the comparative weight of air at dif- 
ferent temperatures. Cool air is heavier 
than hot air, and will descend by virtue 
of the laws of gravity and force the warmer 
air upward. It is popularly supposed that 
warm air rises of itself, but that is not what 
happens—it is pushed up by the colder 
air descending and taking its place. If, 
therefore, some of the warmer air is per- 
mitted to escape from the house, cooler 
air from outside will find its way into the 
house, and, by occupying the lower levels, 
will force the lighter air upward and out 
of the house, thereby inducing a con- 
tinuous circulation of indoor air. 

If you wish to ventilate down-stairs, 
open the windows up-stairs, let out some 
of the warmer air that has been used, and 
make way for more air to come in from 
outdoors. There will be cracks and open- 
ings enough to provide for that. 

The air of a two or two and one-half 
story house can be kept in very good con- 
dition by building a large flue extending 
from the ceiling of the upper hall through 
the attic and out of the roof, capped over 
to prevent rain and snow from entering, 
and provided on the sides with openings 
to let out vitiated air. The cooler ait 
coming in at a lower level will then 
keep the air of the entire house in cir- 
culation. 

In that case, by opening the windows 
of the second story, that story may be 
ventilated from that to a higher level to a 
great extent independently of the first 
floor. In such cases a transom over 4 
door on the second floor becomes of some 
use, but as ordinarily used a transom over 
an inside door is a case of misplaced confi- 
dence. Transoms, to do effective work, 
should be placed over the windows in 
the outer walls, as is done in stores and 
public buildings. 

From these facts a second principle of 
ventilating may be drawn—circulate the 
air from a lower to (Continued on page 98) 
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ee ’ joined the Entente against worry and care 
In homes of the free and the brave. 

ba | General Grouch is stampeded for fair 

Wherever my banner I wave. 
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Here is your faithful ally— 


real and substantial aid in solving the 
vital he. Se that confronts you every day—the problem of the home table. 
Think what it means to have a supply of Campbell’s wholesome 
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= Vegetable Soup always at hand on your pantry shelf! Every sensible ¥ 
housewife today is earnestly striving to provide her table with food that =~ 
is not only appetizing and nourishing but at the same time economical. © 
: And there is not a food-product in your larder which combines all these —[~ 


qualities more completely than they are combined in 





*Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


carer rem 


You cannot obtain better food-value for the 
money. You cannot obtain a better-balanced 
combination of the elements most necessary to 
nutrition and growth. 

We make the strong and nourishing stock 


onion and sweet red peppers and a plentiful pro- 
portion of rice, barley and “‘alphabet’’ macaroni. 

A soup that is both delicious and strengthen- 
ing, it co1.es to you completely prepared, cooked 
and seasoned, ready to serve in three minutes. 




































from selected beef. And in this we blend fifteen You have no materials to buy, no waste to pay 
different vegetables and savory herbs beside deli- for, no cooking-expense. You have the deci- 
cate spices and hardy cereals. ded economic benefit of the entire Campbell 

We include high grade white potatoes, choice organization and equipment This eliminates 
Jersey ‘‘sweets’’, Canadian rutabagas, ‘Country completely the loss and waste of materials 
Gentleman’”’ corn, Dutch cabbage, small peas, through retail marketing, and other needless ay. 
‘‘baby”’ lima beans, tender Chantenay carrots, expenses of soup-making at home—to say noth- i 
tomatoes, okra, celery, parsley, a touch of leek, ing of the labor. 


Thousands of practical and ‘‘particular’’ housewives who are familiar with the 
exceptional quality of this popular Campbell “kind” order it regularly from the 
grocer by the dozen or the case. And this is really the sensible and economical way. 





Asparagus ChickengGumbo (Okra) Mock Turtle Pepper Pot 
Beef Clam Bouillon Mulligatawny Printanier 
Bouillon Clam Chowder Mutton Tomato 
elery Consommé Ox Tail Tomato-Okra 
j Chicken Julienne Pea Vegetable 
a Vermicelli-Tomato 


Camptell. Soups 


RED-ANO-Werlye ! 
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In using advertisements see page 6 SI 



























































Sood-night 


RE salle ing 


Your dentist will tell you 
how important it is to 
brush the teeth just be- 
fore going to bed. 


For during the night your 
teeth are beyond your 
conscious care. Be sure 
to give them the pro- 
tection of a good-night 
cleaning with Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream 
—a safe, sane, thorough 
dentifrice. 


And in the morning again 
refresh your mouth and 
guard your teeth with 


COLGA@TE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Here is “A Dentist’s 

Dentifrice”—favored by 

dentists everywhere. You 

too, should use it. 

With your eyes, compare 
the size— 

There 1s greater economy 
in Colgate’s. 

On your tongue, compare 
the taste— 

Colgate’s has a delicious 
flavor, encauraging 


daily use of the tooth 
brush. 

On your teeth, compare 
results— 

Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream is a_ thorough 


cleanser! 


COLGATE & CO. 
(Established 1806) 
New York 
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Discoveries wanted ! 
or both? 


Disa@ovrets ites 


What are you doing to save yourself time or money, 
We'll pay at least one dollar for every available discovery. 


Stamps must be enclosed if the return of unavailable manuscripts is desired. 


They Ate Candles and All—My small son’s 
guests declared it was the nicest birthday cake 
they ever ate, because they not only enjoyed 
the frosted cake, but also the candles. It 
happened in this way. I went to the country 
store to buy some candles for the birthday 
cake, but there were none to be had. The pur- 
chase of a glass bottle of colored stick candy 
came as a happy inspiration. Very attractive 
was the birthday cake with its candy candles 
and a large lighted wax candle in the center, 
a mass of green leaves encircling it. The little 
folks thought it great fun to eat the candles, 
and after this, preferred the candy sticks to the 
conventional lighted candles. And there is no 
wax to melt and run down, spoiling the cake. 

Mrs. A. C. T., Conn. 

Don’t Feed the Baby Sour Milk—Baby’s 
milk heated and put in a vacuum bottle will 
sour in a few hours. I learned that with my 
first baby seven years ago, and have since told 
many mothers. But my young, next-door 
neighbor has had a sick baby for a week, from 
giving the child milk warmed and put in a 
vacuum bottle. She didn’t know that it had 
soured, and fed it to the baby. 

Mers..J..2.T., fad. 


The New Year Leaf—Place beside the plate 
of each guest at a New Year’s luncheon a large 
fresh green leaf of some kind. On the under 
side pin a tiny slip of paper. The guest will see 
the pin and turn over the leaf to see what is on 
it. On the slip of paper have written: “TI have 
turned over a new leaf.”” Then each guest may 
be called upon to give a humorous account of 
the resolutions they have made for the coming 
vear. 


A Feminine Suggestion for Driving Screws 

Men-folk tell us that we cannot drive a nail, 
but here is a suggestion for setting a screw in 
some out of the way place or starting a nut on 
a bolt which is beyond the reach of wrench 
or fingers. If this comes to the attention of any 
men-readers—and I know that Goop HovuseE- 
KEEPING has numbers of them—they will find 
that they too can use it to good advantage. 
Stick a piece of gum on the end of the driver, 
and then set the screw in position on the 
driver. You can then move the driver about 
and the screw will not fall off. And you can 
start it in the most out-of-the-way place 
imaginable. To start a nut on a bolt use the 
same idea, stick the gum on the end of a screw- 
driver, bolt, or piece of wood, press the nut 
down into the gum and start the nut wherever 
you please. Mrs. H. W.B., Mass. 


If a Child is Lost—I wonder how many 
mothers have thought to teach a child to 
stand still if lost. The value of it was demon- 
strated to me one day when Small Son became 
separated from us in a strange city. Each one 
thought he was with the other. When we went 
back to the place where we had parted an hour 
before. there he stood, close against the build- 
ing out of the crowd. His eyes were full of 
tears, but he knew mother would come and 
remembered that he had been taught to wait 
where he was for her. Mrs. F. L. L., Ind. 


To Brighten Brick—After scrubbing with 
hot soap suds the bricks of the mantel about 
our fireplace, I applied with a paint-brush a 
coat of hot boiled oil. This oil filled the pores 
of the brick, so that they do not catch the dust, 
and the ashes do not settle in them. It alse 
gave the bricks, which are a rough red, a 
brighter, darker color. This treatment is excel- 
lent for any brickwork indoors. 

Mrs. W. W. W.., Til. 


For that After-School Hunger—When I 
clear the luncheon table, I cut slices of bread, 
make sandwiches with left-over meat or salad 
or a bit of jelly or peanut butter or plain butter. 
These are set on a plate in the ice-box with the 
apples or oranges or bananas J have to spare. 
When the children come home from school with 
that after-school hunger they get a lunch with- 
out any questions or extra trouble, and { am 
not interrupted in my sewing or writing 
besides I know exactly what they get and how 
much —and do not find my larder ransacked in 
a haphazard way. Mrs. C. H. B., Mo. 


First Aid to Small Boys—Being at present 
in the throes of raising a family of small boys, 
I have been much troubled not only by dirty 
towels, but by dirty hands. The latter had 
been washed boy-fashion, but the result was 
far from immaculate. Three very useful 
toilet accessories have come to my rescue: 
liquid soap in a stationary fixture; wash cloths 
labeled ‘“‘for hands,” and paper towels. Small 
hands washed with a well-lathered cloth are 
really clean. And paper towels are easily 
destroyed, while the liquid soap does away 
with a muddy soap-dish. rs. J. B. S., N. J. 


Orange Flavored Tea—I wanted some 
lemons to slice into iced tea, but there were none 
in the house, so I used oranges instead. The 
result was such a delicious drink that I now use 
oranges in preference to lemons. This tea does 
not require as much sugar, which is a point to 
remember in these days of scarcity. 

Mrs. fF. V.€.N. Y. 


The Baby’s Own Wardrobe—We possesse« 
a tall, golden oak bookcase with a large glass 
door, which we had discarded as out-of-taste 
with our more modern furniture. When I be- 
gan to look for a closet for baby’s clothes, I 
decided this bookcase could be made to serve. 
We painted it white and enameled it. I then 
tacked a piece of cretonne of dainty pattern 
over the inside of the glass. It makes a very 
pretty as well as an extremely convenient ward- 
robe for baby. Mrs. H. R. F., Minn. 


Bias Folds and Buttons—For bias folds, in 
handy form, take a bias off the end of new 
material, slip the edge of one bias end down an 
inch, then stitch the sides on the machine, re 
move and cut your bias strips the length re 
quired as they are needed, and you have ready 
an “endless”’ supply of facing with the trouble- 
some piecings already stitched. 

When sewing on buttons, run a tape on the 
under side to sew the buttons to, so they will 
neither pull off, nor pull out a piece of the 
garment. Mrs. M. D. D., Ill 
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all aeclaim the good quali 128 fe 


lts purity, delicious flavor, wholesome- 
‘ness and food value combine to make it 
a perfect food drink. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free. 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


WALTER BAKER® Co. LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1780~ DORCHESTER.MASS 
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In using advertisements see page 6 









WILEY’S Question- Box 
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Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be an- 
swered by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop ac- 
companies your request. No exceptions can be made to this 
tule. Prescriptional advice can not be given, nor can samples be 
analyzed. Address all inquiries, with return postage enclosed, 
to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Robe’sjust great” — 


—Great for playtime or 
bedtime, or for just plain, 
solid comfort. 


GETTING STRONG ON MEAT 

Our butcher claims the reason most butchers are 
so strong and healthy is because they absorb nourish- 
ment from the meat as they handle it. Is this pos- 
. sible? Mrs. A. T. S., Illinois. 

Made of the finest 
blanketing in all the 
newest designs and colors, 


silk trimmed or plain, the 


It is true that butchers absorb nourishment 
from the meat they handle, but they do it by 
charging the consumer exorbitant rates, and 
then living on the proceeds. If they depended 


i f “Cuddledown” Robe in on the strength they got through their finger- 
tips by handling the meat, they soon would be 


its soft coziness gives as meager in flesh as are the women pickets in 
every member of the #% jail. Your butcher’s ideas of nutrition, how- 


family solid comfort on ever, are about as sound as many of the teach- 
cold wintry days ings that are now going broadcast throughout 
‘ Ss 


The the land. 
‘“Cuddledown 
Set” 


is for the baby member 
of the family. It’s a 
Comfyrobe, bootees and 
a big wooly blanket, in 
Teddy Bear or Indian 
patterns. They’re mighty 
becoming to Baby, and 
so convenient before and 
after the bath. 

Price $2.50 to $8 the set at 
most dealers. If your store 
does not carry the ‘“Cuddle- 
down” Line, write us direct and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


MISS CUTEY CUDDLEDOWN—the 
fascinating dolly and story book all 
in one, will be sent to your Kiddy, if 
thecard in the Cuddledown Set is 
returned to us—or 5c for postage. 


CURING CONSTIPATION BY MACHINERY 
Is this thing any good, and is it worth the price? 
Mrs. C. K., Canada. 


The apparatus, the description of which you 
send, claims to secure colon cleanliness by ma- 
chinery. . . A proper massage is well known to 
be helpful in cases of constipation, where the 
colon is the offending organ. I am not ac- 
quainted with any kind of a machine which 
will be of any benefit in this case. The massage 
| of the colon must be done by one who under- 
stands its anatomical relations. It is not likely 
| that any piece of machinery knows any thing 
| definitely in regard to the relations of the colon 
| to the other organs.. You have your own hands 
and can apply your own massage more eflec- 
| tively, in my opinion, than any kind of ma- 
| chine can do it, and thus save the $28.50, the 
price which is so generously offered to you in- 
stead of the $38.50 usually demanded. I 
notice, if you pay the price before the machine 
is shipped you can get a further discount of 
ten percent, which will reduce the price of the 
machine to $25.65. I am not discouraging you 
from investing this money if you think it ad- 
visable, but in my opinion it takes a lot more 
than a machine to restore the functions of a 
distended colon. Good coarse food and proper 
gentle massage are the only natural means that 
I know for this purpose. Laxatives may help, 
but should be used very sparingly, and best 
| under the advice of a competent physician. 
| The offer which they make to you is perfectly 
fair, provided they are responsible parties. In 
most cases of this kind, where patent medi- 
cines or appliances are disposed of on trial, 
| some excuse is usually found for failing to 
return the deposit. Personally, if I were in 
your place I would keep my money, and do my 
own massaging. 


QUAKER ROBE 
COMPANY 


22d & Arch Streets 
Philadelphia 


DON'T BE ASHAMED OF YOUR NOSE 

Whenever I get cold or am outdoors in the cold 
my nose gets very red. I seem to be in the best of 
health and have been all my life, but have al 
had this trouble. Will you tell me what is wrong 
with my skin or diet? Mrs. G. C., Ohio. 








When one is thoroughly healthy, and all the 
functions of his body are working correctly, he 
| should not worry about a thin skin. The red 
| color is probably not due to any excessive 
amount of blood, but only to the thinness of 
the cuticle. I do not know of any way to 
| | avoid this trouble except to protect your face 
as much as possible when out in the cold. | 
advise you strongly not to apply any kind of 
treatment other than soft water and pure 
| soap, and not much of the soap; rubbing and 
massaging the nose will only increase the difii- 
culty. I do not know of any way of keeping 
the blood out of your nose without tying the 
| arteries that lead thereto, and this would 
| prove fatal 
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THE GOVERNMENT TOLERATES, BUT DOES 
NOT DEMAND 
_ In writing for fruit to a sulfur drying house in Cali- 
fornia, they informed me that they burn sulfur to 
keep away insects, and that the Government re- 
quires it. Is this process harmful, or is it the later 

sulfur treatment you speak of in your articles? 
Mrs. A. T. S., Illino 

The California fruit dealer is trying to rival 
the celebrated Baron Munchausen. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, contrary to the 
spirit of the law, in my opinion, permits the 
fumes of burning sulfur in food products. My 
experiments on healthy young men with the 
fumes of burning sulfur proved that sulfur 
dioxid is highly deleterious. I will not give 
to my own family any food products that con- 
tain sulfur dioxid or sulfites. 


WHY DO THIN PEOPLE WANT TO BE STOUT? 

I am a young mother of a big, beautiful baby girl 
two years old. JI am quite healthy except since thx 
baby was born I have been several pounds under 
weight, and when I try to correct this by eating and 
drinking more fattening food my face breaks out in 
eruptions. We have an automobile which we proba- 
bly use too much, as it keeps us from walking. 

Mrs. H. H. K., Rhode Island. 


Other things being equal, the less exercise 
one takes the more apt he is to grow stout. 
Probably the nursing of your child was the real 
reason of your getting thin. It is not advisable 
for the mother to eat fattening foods such as 
malt extract, potatoes, sweets and other des- 
serts. She should have a diet rich in nitrogen 
in order to provide the sustenance for her 
child, rather than a diet to make her stout. It 
is possible you may have some intestinal in- 
fection and you should consult a physician 
regarding this. Outdoor exercise will tend 
always to promote the health, but does not 
tend to increase the weight. Eating and sleep- 
ing a great deal and working only a little will 
do that. Extra fat is wholly undesirable. 
Lean people are more efficient, happier, and 
live longer than fat people. This country 
would be far healthier, happier, and richer if 
the Elijah method of translation had never 
been invented. 


LET US GET LOOSE FROM THE GRIP OF THE 
MILLERS 

The writer was in Washington, D. C. a few days 
ago and had a personal interview with Mr. Hoover. 
Absolute assurance was given us that no interference 
whatever would be made in the manufacture and 
sale of our whole wheat products. We cannot afford 
to put our name back of any food product which does 
not measure up to the fullest expectation of the most 
critical public. We only expect to sell our whole- 
wheat flour to those who prefer it. 4.7. §., Kansas. 

Mr. Hoover would be doing a great service 
to this country and to humanity if he wou!d 
forbid the manufacture and sale of white 
flour. White flour is the base of nearly all 
the bad nutrition in the United States. I 
am glad that you are undertaking the manu- 
facture of a product, which, if it could be 
brought into general use, would be one of the 
greatest blessings that could possibly be con- 
ferred upon the people of this country. 


REMEDY FOR SMOKING CIGARETS 

Will you kin advise me as to whether there ts 

ymething you can give, unknown to a boy, that will 
cause him to dislike cigarets, and if so will you tell 
me what and how to use it? 7 7, 1., North Dakota. 

There is no drug of any kind which could be 
administered in such a way as to break the 
habit. When advice fails with a boy, severer 
measures are advisable. I believe parents 
should begin in early childhood to teach their 
boys good habits and to avoid bad habits. 
In this way they save themselves much trouble 
when the boys grow up. 
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KISSELKAR. 4 Passenger 
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HE delightful intimacy of its personal comforts—the little niceties of 
appointment and refinement—-make it decidedly a woman’s car. 
Due to the exclusive Kissel construction, it possesses many desirable fea- 
tures, including the detachable ALL-YEAR Top, in which al/ side windows 
can be lowered or raised full length. 
The roomy tonneau, wide seats, aisle and doors are particularly convenient. The 
upholstery is in fine leathers or exclusive motor weaves. The ALL-YEAR Top is 
built in, not on, and is entirely removable. 


The Pundred Point ix 


For over a year this car of a Hundred Quality Features has proven worthy of the 
Kissel reputation for excellence in chassis construction, including the sturdy Kissel- 
built power-plant. 

See your Kissel dealer who is booking orders for an early delivery. Send for ALL- 


YEAR Car literature. 


a ie i} Kissel Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis., U.S. A. 
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Easy to get in and out 
through unusually wide 
doors. 


New Semi-Victoria 
Style Summer Top is 
made of ‘Pantasote,” 
with four plate glass 
“Portholes.”” 










Aeroplane view, showing 
comfortable, roomy tonneau 
and wide seats. 
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“ ELL begun is half done,” the sages 

W say, and so Fortuna’s Daughters 

are going to begin 1918 with a 

fourish. January and February are the best 

working months of the whole round year. 

Things go With a Zipp! and now is the time to 
make money 


A Golden Stream of Dollars 

You don’t need any business experience or 
capital. All you need to start with is your 
New Year resolution. The “New Year de- 
termination to make money,” is a sort of charm, 
for once you have made it, Fortuna will do 
the rest—she will tell you in a twinkling just 
what to do to make a golden stream of dollars 
begin to roll toward you. As an example of 
what you can do, here is a letter from one of 
our members who says: 


Dear Secretary: 

Please accept my thanks for the salary 
check for last month. I am very much like 
the story of the man and the rabbit, “I have 
so many places to use it.” When I can, I 
wil do much better and make more, but, 
you sce, I have my precious baby to care 
for, and wh.'e this does not keep me out of 
the work, it does limit my time. But I am 
very grateful, and expect another check 
next month. Cordially yours, 

Mrs. R.L.N. 





gr 


So you see from this letter that not only 
girls are welcome to the 


club, but that married 
women as well, and | 
women with children, 


too, are making money 
right along. 

And money is not all 
the club members enjoy. 
In the first place, every 
member receives a Gilt 
of Welcome as soon as 
she qualifies—a box of 
correspondence cards 
and envelops with her 
initial embossed in gold 
onevery card. The gift is entirely free. Every 
girl likes these cards, and they give one a 
friendly feeling of being really a member. 
One girl who had just received her box of cards 
wrote: 


Dear Miss Walton: 

Your pretty correspondence cards. were 
received a few days ago, and I wish to thank 
you very much for them. Such a useful and 
dainty gift they make, and I appreciate 
them a great deal. I am going right on 
making money in the club, and expect to 
make lots more next month than I did this 
first one. 


Spee EE 
| SRR yer 


Sincerely yours, 


M. O. 


And the Gift of Welcome is not all! When 
4 member has been working with us a little 
while, so we feel she is permanently one of our 
number, she is given another present, absolute- 
ly free of charge. This is a diamond pin—the 
club emblem. The pin is of 14k gold in the 
‘orm of Fortuna’s horn of plenty, and the set 
is a genuine, sparkling diamond. 


War Time Work 


Many thousands, many millions, of women 
who have never been money makers before 
are anxious this winter to be earning some- 
thing, and for the schoolgirl who wants to 
Work in spare time, for the mother who would 
like to contribute to the household expenses, 
and for the young woman who wants extra 


NEW YEAR 
RESOLUTION 
All you have to do is to resolve 
to make money during .1918, and 
Fortuna’s Daughters will do the | 
rest; they will tell you how as soon | 
as they hear from you. 
Alice Walton, Secretary Fortuna’s 
Daughters, Good Housekeeping, 110 
West goth St., New 
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FORTUNAS DAUGHTERS 


An Organization for Women Who 
Want More Money 


money this plan is admirable. Many of the 
more serious club members have made 
much as two or three hundred dollars a month, 
and thousands have made several dollars the 
very day they received my first letter of in- 
struction. And a delightful thing it is, too, 
that the club members provide themselves 
regularly with frills and furbelows they would 


as 


rot be able to afford without the club work. | 


In this way the extra money, made just as easy 
as not, in a few spare hours of time, has meant 
so many things dear to girlish hearts. 

Dainty collars, saucy hats, and sometimes 
smart pocketbooks, and.pretty pins are some 
of the small luxuries the girls buy with club 
money. Then there are others who look fur- 
ther ahead and begin to save up their money 
for lovely, long vacations in the summer, and 
still others buy warm winter sweaters and 
colorful knitted scarfs. Any one can find a 
hundred lovely ways to spend money, you see, 
but Fortuna’s Daughters not only know how to 
spend it, but how to make it, too. 


Salary Checks 
Many of the members make enough money 
to be paid regularly by salary checks. And 
what fun it is to deposit the checks in the bank 
—often the first bank account a girl has ever 
had. One comparatively new member wrote 
me not long ago that she had started her first 
bank account with money made in the club, 
and had over two hundred dollars in the bank, 
every penny of it earned by Fortuna’s money- 
making plan. And 
here is a lovely letter 
I received from a new 

| member: 


Dear Miss Walton: 
Tomorrow its 
Thanksgiving day, and 
in thinking of the many 
things for which I have 
_lo be thankful, one of 
them is the wonderful 
| success I have had dur- 
ing the past ten days 
with the club work. It 
seemed as though I might not do much this 
month, for I had so much work in the office 
and duties in general to perform. 
So imagine my delight to succeed so well int 
a few hours’ work. The time I have spent has 
been very little, and I wish I might be able 
to devole more time to this pleasant work. 
And now for the “Club Emblem.” To 
say that I am anxious to receive it does not 
express my wish with enough enthusiasm, so 
I know that you will forward it to me soon. 
I think I did not mention having received 
my salary check. Let me thank you. 
Very truly yours, 


B.B.P. 


Address 


York City. 


There are so many of us who find the days 
after Christmas long and tedious. Here is a 
way in which to turn that time to an interest- 
ing employment that proves well worth one’s 
time from a financial point of view as well; 
and people who. know say, of our plan, that a 
real, working knowledge of psychology, of peo- 
ple and how they work, is to be gained by it. 
You have nothing to lose; so let us tell you 
about our plan—now. 

Yours very sincerely, for money making, 


Secretary Fortuna’s Daughters—Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING, 119 West goth Street, New 
York City. 


In 










































































or all occasions | 


Burson Hose will give you 
satisfaction in comfort, fit and 
wear. The unusual way in i 
which these stockings are made 
places them in a separate and 
distinct class from others. 


With ordinary hosiery you 
must endure seams or sacrifice 
smoothness of fit. 





FASHIONED HOSE 


follow every curve of the foot, 
ankle and calf, leaving not a 


| suspicion of a wrinkle. They 

' are made on special patented 
machines that knit-in nature’s 
shape from toe to top, with- 


out seams. 


The natural shape of Burson 
Hose is the correct shape, 
therefore they retain their 
smartness and comforting 
smoothness until entirely worn 


out. Neither wear nor wash- 
ing can affect the fitting 
qualities. 


Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized 
and Art Silk 


Special Garter Top of Extra Strength 
and Elasticity to Prevent Runs 


Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


Burson Knitting Company 
81 Glen Street Rockford, Illinois 








mN 
Clean Tooth 
Never 
Decays 
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settlement activities, her own work, and the 
necessity of earning her daily bread, Mary 
often toiled until past midnight and rose at 
dawn. By Christmas time she had lost her 
outdoor look, her eyes were a bit too bright, 
and her joyousness was sometimes a bit fever- 
ish. There were small hollows in her cheeks 
and deep shadows under her eyes. 

Then, just when Nancy had decided she 
really must speak her mind about Mary’s 
health, Courtney got himself into the limelight 
by contracting scarlet fever in one of his slums. 
Through Nancy’s influence he was taken to a 
private hospital where Mary was allowed to 
come and gaze at him from a distance. Every 
day through a month of abominable winter 
weather she performed the long and dreary 
pilgrimage to the hospital. Without fail, every 
day she carried him delicacies, flowers, and the 
news of the Village. We could only speculate 
as to how she managed to get the time and the 
money for her devotion. But we were to com- 
prehend how much that month took out of her, 
for the day Courtney left the hospital Mary 
fainted in the studio at school. The doctor 
whom Nancy promptly fetched said a good deal 
about over-strain and under-feeding; and with 
that Nancy bore her off toa convalescent home. 

Every one of her friends in the Village rallied 
to cheer her with flowers and messages and 
visits. Every one,’ that is, save Courtney. 
He had the legitimate excuse at first that he 
wasn’t strong enough. Then, one day, Nancy 
called a taxicab, coerced him up to the home 
with her, and waited for him outside. He came 
tottering back at the end of fifteen minutes. 

“Never, never ask me to visit another hos- 
pital!” he cried as he fell into the cab. “It 
makes me feel ill!” 

“But do you mean to say that you won’t 
go to see Mary, after the heroic way she be- 
haved when you were ill?” 

“T will not,” he declared doggedly. 
you it bores me, Nancy!” 

And he looked bewildered and hurt when 
Nancy opened the cab door, ordered him out, 
and left him standing on the curb. 

“T never want to speak to you again,’’ she 
said, as she drove off. 

Mary’s recovery was slow, but at the last it 
was all too quick for Nancy, who, in spite of 
her repudiation of Courtney, was obliged to 
perform one more task for him. The day that 
Mary left the home Nancy had to break to her 
the news that Courtney had thrown her over. 
He had confided to Nancy that little Mary was 
no longer sufficient for his soul’s growth. She 
was a phase, and he’d passed through it. He 
had decided to write plays, Eugene Walter 
plays with a Dostoyevsky flavor, and he must 
live, live intensely, even brutally. His rela- 
tion with Mary was too idealistic to give him 
what he needed for his plays. Therefore, 
Nancy must tell Mary that their chapter was 
finished and closed. 
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U.S.PAT_QFF 


No ordinary 
tooth brush can 
do what the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic 


does — clean 
the backs of the 
teeth and in- 
between. 


Makesurethatyou 
get Pro-phy-lac-tic 
quality, original 
features and guar- 
antee, by looking 
carefully for the 
name and Yellow 
Box when you 

buy. “T tell 
Florence Mfg. Co. 
158 Pine Street 


Florence, Mass. 


Sole Manufacturers 
of Pro-phy-lac-tic 
and Florence 
Keepclean 

Toilet Brushes 




































“vr ORD help me!” groaned Nancy. Then 

she chuckled, “He says he is now the 
Goethe-man, and he’s going about with two 
Broadway fluffs with yellow curls and a Pome- 
ranian. ! Tf life wasn’t so funny 


The 
ordinary tooth brush 
merely brushes 
the surfaces 
Two of ’em! 

it would be awful.” 
The night Mary came back to the Village 
from the convalescent home Nancy told her. 
Mary listened in a white silence. 

“T don’t believe you,” she said when Nancy 
had finished. 

“All right,” said Nancy. “But vou will, 
sooner or later. And when you do I want vou 
to come and tell me.” 

It was only a week later that Mary crept up 

to Nancy’s apartment. “I believe you, now,” 
was all she said. ‘I’ve seen him.” 
From that time on we all watched her. We 
were like persons standing on the bank of a 
stream helplessly observing an_ inexpert 
swimmer trying to make the shore. 


Thetooth  . 


brush that really 
ei (-¥-Vatem elaaiiaclal 
the teeth 
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(Continued from page 36) 


At first Mary went about the Village White. 
faced and silent. She avoided her friends— 
Courtney she was spared the trouble of ayoig. 
ing, for he had betaken himself s »Mewhere 
north of Forty-second Street; she was rarely 
ever seen in any of the restaurants or tea-shops 
where she and Courtney had been so wel} 
known; and she re-entered her classes at the 
school so listlessly that her teachers declared 
she might as well not be there at all. This 
was the first stage. Then overnight she en. 
tered upon the second. She stalked in upon 
Nancy and me one evening at twilight with 
just a hint in her face of the old ecstatic 
radiance. 

“You should have seen the light in the 
Avenue just now,” she cried. “Safiron and 
mauve—I wonder if I can ever get it?” 

“Not unless you buck up considerably, my 
dear,” retorted Nancy bluntly. is 


M3&8Y went and stood looking out at the old 

Square. All at once she threw back her 
shoulders. “I’ve been an awful fool,” she 
said bitterly; “there’s nothing in the world 
worth thinking about but work. From this 
time on there isn’t going to be anything else 
for me, nothing else, ever.” 

Nancy puckered her brow thoughtfully 
after Mary had left us. “Not natural,” she 
sighed. ‘The soap and blacking have given 
her an awful indigestion. I’m afraid that by 
the time she gets over it she’ll be one of those 
scornful spinsters who wear a man’s derby 
and think they’re emancipated from men when 
they’re merely rude to them. She'll cut off 
her hair and smoke cigarets between the soup 
and the roast at table-d’héte dinners, and her 
work’ll get jerky and eccentric. And sooner 
or later she’ll break out in some way that mav 
not be wholesome. No, she’ll never get over 
Courtney till she meets some man that is 
capable of showing her the difference between 
the real thing and the shadow.” 

After that she relapsed into a long silence, 
frowning and running her hand up through her 
flaming hair. ‘“‘There must be a man like 
that somewhere!” she cried finally. 

She stood thoughtfully at the window for a 
few minutes, tapping at it, and whistling softly 
under her breath. Then she threw up her 
head and glared at me challengingly. “I’ve 
never missed a thing I’ve gone after vet, and 
I’m not going to fall down now. You wait!” 

It was not so long after this that Nancy sur- 
prised us by introducing into our artistic midst 
a plain American business man. She appeared 
in the Square with him one afternoon in his 
beautiful car, piloted him up the stairs tothe 
Samovar, introduced him casually all around, 
and then appropriated him at a small table for 
two. From the way she laughed and from the 
few remarks of his we caught we knew he was 
no bore. He was certainly nice to look at. 
Clean, well-tailored, spare, with a slow, 
pleasant smile, and the keenest eyes the 
Samovar had seen in many a day, he was im- 
mensely likable. He exhibited a boyish in- 
terest in us and our doings, and didn’t make the 
mistake of crass jokes about us. He admitted 
that, like most New Yorkers, he didn’t know 
much about our part of town, but hoped, now 
that he had made a start, he should be allowed 
to know more. 

When later I questioned Nancy about John 
Briscombe, she gave me scant satisfaction. She 
said that he was prosperous, the general man- 
ager for a big automobile concern, and 4 
gentleman. She liked him better than an) 
men she had met in ages, and if she werent 
already married to the very best, she would 
make a frank angle for John Briscombe. 
When I asked her where she had met him, who 
had introduced them, she became uncom- 
municative. Peeved, I twitted her with hav- 
ing picked him up at the corner of Broadway 
and Fifty-seventh. Whereupon she laughed 
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A SHORTCAKE GUESTS WILL LOVE 












Mave a lot of this—or you will have to say ‘‘f. h, b.”— 
for never willingly would any ‘‘family hold back’ from 
eating many helpings of it. Between the layers and on 








top of a plain cake spread Libby’s California Peaches, 
covering them with whipped cream. Garnish the top 
with the luscious peaches, sliced. 









MINCE PIE SUPREME 
Fill a pie crust with Libby’s Mince Meat—bake and 
serve hot or cold. Luscious fruits, tender meat, spices 
and citron of fragrant richness are blended by skilled 
Libby chefs to make the perfect filling. 







CORNED BEEF, YANKEE STYLE 
Chop Libby’s Corned Beef fine. Melt 1 teaspoon- 
ful of butter or bacon fat, add 1 chopped onion 
and fry without browning, season with salt and 

epper. Bring to aboil, then adda cup of diced 
bolled potatoes and the corned beef. Heat thor- 
oughly, garnish with parsley. Serve witha haif 
cup of Libby’s fomato Catchup. 









ey 


CHILI CON CARNE CHIAPAS 
All ‘‘calories’’ and zest is this Spanish dish com- 
bining the heartiness of meat and beans with the 
tang of its spicy sauce. Heat Libby’s Chili Con 
Carne inthe package. Season a border of mashed 
potatoes with salt, pepper and butter. Place on 
a platter and put in moderately heated oven to 
brown. Then fill the center with the Chili Con 
Carne and serve hot. 





To “eat for your country’’ is 
no longer a sacrifice 


OU would gladly serve less of 

the concentrated foods our sol- 
diers need, and more of the good 
fruits that are so delicious and 
healthful. But you have always 
thought good fruit in January very 
scarce and very expensive. 
You can have fine fruit in winter! 
You do not have to live in sunny 
lands or pay large prices toa fancy 
fruiterer to get in winter all the 
pleasure of ripe, luscious fruits. 


Right in the finest orchards of the 
Pacific Coast Libby has kitchens 


Chilt 
on Garne 


devoted solely to putting up fruit. 
Just at the perfection of ripeness 
the fragrant fruits are picked. 


At once they are rushed to the 
Libby kitchens. There — before 
the warmth of the sun has left 
them—all the juicy texture, the rich 
flavor of the fresh peaches are 
sealed tight in the package. Sealed 








—— 


tight—to be released at your table 
on acold winter day. 


When you taste these Libby 
peaches you will say that “eating 
for your country” is no longer a 
sacrifice. Then you and your 
whole family will add that now you 
have once tasted Libby’s California 
Peaches, you are going to have 
themoften, and more often. 
Libby, M‘Neill & Libby 
236 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
Libby, M‘Neill & Libby of Canada 


Ltd., 45 East Front Street 
Toronto. Ont., Can, 
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“Something Grood for Breakfast, Mother?” 


Yes, good in taste and good in healthful 
nourishment—TECO PANCAKES! 


OU won’t need to coax the kiddies into eating 

enough breakfast when you have these savory 
pancakes on the table! And you may be sure that 
the youngsters will be satisfied and well-nourished 
till noon, too, for 


* 


sELF-RISING 


PANCAKE FLOUR 


being high in food-value, will supply plenty of heat 
and energy for their active, growing little bodies. 


Buttormil, Does at 


—it’s in the flour 


<= TECO meets the Government's, 
Dr. Wiley’s and the Westfield 
Pure Food Standards. 


If your grocer cannot supply 
you, send I2c. in stamps (15c. 
west of Rockies), and a pack- 
age will be sent you postpaid. 


THE EKENBERG CO. 
307 Lackawanna Ave., Cortland, N.Y. 
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And Teco pancakes are so easy to prepare! 
None of the fuss and bother of the old way—ALL 
you need do is to add water to Teco and bake 


Nor is there any waste. Everything needed is 
already raixed in Teco in just the right propor- 
tions. The powdered malted buttermilk combined 
with choice grains—wheat. corn, rye, etc.—make 
TEco pancakes as delicious as they are nourishing. 


War Teconomy Book—Free 


It tells how to make meals more tasty while conserv- 
ing wheat and fats. It suggests tempting menus and 
gives recipes for 25 new, delicious dishes which you 
can easily make with the help of Teco. By Mrs. Ida 
C. Bailey Allen. Sent free if you will send your grocer’s 
name and address. Use Coupon Below. 


THE EKENBERG Co., 
307 LAcKAWANNA Ave., CorTLanp, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a free copy of the 
Teconomy Buttermilk Book. 


My Name 
My Address 
Grocer’s Name 


Address 








The Lotus-Eater 


so hilariously that I almost felt my suspicion 
ed. 
ss age think I’m going to gum the game 
by issuing bulletins?” she asked. ‘“‘ Perhaps 
you noticed that I merely introduced Mary as 
one of the bunch? And possibly you observed 
that he looked twice at her to every glance he 
gave the rest of my female friends? That was 
due to very, very subtle press-agenting on my 
rt. But do you think I’m going to give 
away the source of my supply? Indeed, no— 
[may want to marry you off some day.” 


AFTER that I was not surprised to see the 
Briscombe car in the Square quite frequently. 
And my admiration for Nancy’s skill was only 
confirmed when one day I saw Mary going up 
the Avenue, not walking this time with a rapt 
expression in her eyes, but riding beside John 
Briscombe with a healthy enjoyment in her 
face. I repaired at once to Nancy’s apart- 
ment. 

“Oh, that’s nothing new,” she said com- 
placently. ‘‘He frequently takes her out for 
air, after she’s finished work. It’s almost 
pathetic, the pleasure he takes in bringing a 
little color into her cheeks. He’s never known 
any one like her. Her talent, her frailness, 
both appeal to him. I almost believe the 
miracle is going to happen.” 

“But you expected it to when you intro- 
duced them, didn’t you?” 

She shook her head. ‘“‘ Knowing how queer 
the chemistry of human souls is, I didn’t 
expect anything. I just let them come 
together very, very casually. I told him just 
enough of her story to give her piquancy, but 
Inever mentioned him to her. I’m just sitting 
tight now, and waiting.” 

But our waiting stretched into weeks and the 
weeks into months. As spring came on the 
car had a regular parking place in the Square. 
Of a fine afternoon after five John Briscombe 
was always waiting to give Mary her hour of 
fresh air before dinner. If there was work to 
be taken to her uptown customers Mary never 
had to carry it under herarm. Fruits; flowers, 
even lamb-chops and_ beef-extracts, flowed 
into her shabby room. When the house was 
torn down and Mary had to move, it was John 
Briscombe who found her a better location, and 
it was in the car that she made her removal. 
On her precious time he never made a demand. 
He told Nancy that it was enough for him just 
to see her growing stronger. He had a feeling 
for Mary’s talent that was next door to rever- 
ence. He admitted to Nancy that he was 
very much in love and getting in deeper every 
day, but he would never ask Mary to give him 
athought or an hour of her time if doing so 
would spoil her chances for success. 

“Have you told her how you feel?”’ Nancy 
asked. 

“Somehow, I can’t,” he returned. “I 
don’t know what it is, but there is a kind of wall 
between us. She’s as sweet and friendly to 
me as possible, but I’ve got a hunch that half 
the time she’s thinking about some one else.”’ 

“That’s exactly what she’s doing,’’ Nancy 
said, not to him, but, later, to me. ‘‘She’s 
still holding on to a little shred of Courtney. 
And it’s a shred of her girlish idealism, too. 
She’s afraid to let go of it, and she’s built it 
up into a wall between herself and John Bris- 
combe. I’d be willing to bet my new hat that 
in that last interview of theirs Courtney 
managed to make a romantic and impressive 
exit. He’d leave the way open behind him; 
trust his kind for that.” 

_Then spring came. The trees in the old 
Square budded, and under them a soft laven- 
der-gray haze hung tenderly’ in the long twi- 
lights. On one such evening Nancy, Mary, 
and I sat in front of the open windows in 
Nancy’s apartment overlooking the Square, 
When suddenly Mary made a low sound and 
leaned forward, staring down at the street. 
We, too, leaned forward and looked. Like a 
romantic ghost revisiting old haunts and 


somewhat conscious of the sensation he was 
about to create, Courtney Cabot was crossing 
the Square. 

Nancy glanced at me with a panic-stricken 
eye. Then like a good general she gathered 
herself together. ‘‘ Will you go into the other 
room a few minutes, Mary? Courtney’s 
coming up, I believe. and we want to see him 
alone.” 

I knew that what she wanted was to prevent 
their meeting, and Mary evidently understood, | F 
for she hesitated an instant. But she went| /* 
into Nancy’s room and closed the door just) 7 
as Courtney tapped. lj 

He came in, and we saw at once that his 
attitude of the moment was to be a dignified 
lassitude. 

“Hello, Courtney,” Nancy greeted him. 
“Has Broadway turned you out? How’s the 
play?” 


“Dear Nancy, don’t speak of it,” he replied =! M k Wi oe: 
languidly, “I’m fed up with it. In fact, I’m a es inter Lope | 
through with the theater, at least the uptown! |) e--« £ 
theater. It’s too gross, their commercialism. «| Safe for Babies 


I’ve practically decided to come back to the 
Rubens dressed babies 


, 








Village. I shall probably go on the Masses.” 

‘“‘Have they invited you?” Nancy queried 7 : é 

brutally. enjoy cold weather without 
But Courtney apparently did not hear her, a chill—safely warm with- 

for he had come in his languid promenade of hee teuad fh 

the room to the chair in which Mary had been} 7 out the burden o cavy & 

seated. Suddenly he bent over it and ap-| @ clothes. The double lap : 

peared to inhale a perfume from its upholstery.) § | in front gives full protection 





““Mary—she’s here!” he cried. ribs veg 
At first it was uncanny. Mary had not where it isneeded. Andthe § 
left behind her a trace, not so much as a hand- coat shape and adjustable Fa@ 

kerchief, or a hairpin. It was rather thrilling. 

But later Nancy and I agreed that he had seen belt make the fit perfect x 

her from the street. Courtney advanced to without bothersome 

the middle of the room, fine head in the air,) # buttons. eG 

every muscle tense. a oc 
“She is here!” he repeated. ; | Rubens Infant Shirt : 
“No such thing!” stammered Nancy! 


Comes in all sizes, from 
birth to 8 years. In all 
weights and materials— 


weakly. 

For an instant Courtney stood there in} 
silence. Then in his resonant, dominating, 
slightly theatrical voice he called, 





“Mary!” cotton, wool and cotton, 
Silence from beyond the door. Nancy and wool, silk, andsilk and wool. 
I both sat there, helplessly staring at that door. | 
I think in that moment we both prayed that} é Sold everywhere by lead- 
the door would not open. I, for one, hated | ing dealers. If yours can't 
him in that instant. But he did not see either supply you, write for par- 





of us. When the door remained closed, he 
stiffened, his head went back with the familiar| 
domineering gesture, and once more he cried, 
this time with a dramatic mixture of longing| 
and command: 

“Mary!” 

And this time the door opened. She came 
across the threshold with slow feet, but 
Nancy and I knew we had lost, for her eyes} 
flew to meet his. Her face, which she was 
trying hard to keep stern and calm, was} 
beginning to flush, the radiance was coming 
back to it. 

“Mary, Mary, I’ve come back,” Courtney 
cried. “TI could not live away from you any 
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longer. Little comrade—little comrade! 


ticulars and price list and 
we will supply you direct. 
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H E took her hands and bent his face to them. | 

\ quiver ran through Mary, a kind of fatal 
softening; and, yet, she drew her hands away, | 
and caught at a new command she had learned | 
during the months of her loneliness. Nancy | 
made a queer sound that was the beginning of | 
an authentic swear-word. She got up, gently 
but firmly, led Mary to the chair by the win- 
dow, and with a gesture waved Courtney to a 
seat. 

“We're going to talk this thing over now, 
quietly, thoroughly, and honestly,” she said, 
“without sentiment or stage tricks. Sit still, 
Courtney. If you mean what you’ve just 
said to Mary, then you'll stand talking it 
over. And Mary, if you mean what you’ve 
been talking all winter, then you'll welcome 

b > T y, ” 
honest discussion. Now— om Baby Dept, 431 Fifth Ave., New York Ff 
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ID you ever stumble in the dark? 

Ever fumble? Did you ever grope 
your way to the loud ringing telephone? 
Or in the dark hours of the night to the 
nursery or the front door?—how loud the 
bell clangs! Did you ever feel your 
slow way through the darkened house 
ina night emergency, when haste meant 
everything! 

Total darkness brooding over the house 
don’t seem quite civilized these days. 
Nobody likes it—then why have it longer? 
Why not get 
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f the Electric Lamp that turns down, up or 
out and costs but 14 cent for each lamp 
burned all night? 

It’s the greatest Safety-Comfort-Conve- 
nience-Economy device. Ready in an in- 
stant to flash into MAZDA brilliancy at 
the touch of a string. Use it in Halls, 
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Flexible Electric Lighting 


HYLO is agreat economy in the house evenings. 
Instead of turning out the ordinary lamp have 
HYLO turned “‘LO.” It makes the house more 
livable, and it saves 34 of the Electricity (4 to 5 


times its cost) when used in Sick Room, Bed- 
rooms, Dining Room, Library, Living Room, 
Cellar Stairs, Garage, Porch, Barn, etc. 


HYLO turned ‘ 
of the Electricity consumed by 
vices, yet gives a white light. 


HYLO MAZDA 90c 


20 candie power or1. 25 or 5 watts 
32 candle power or 1. 40 or 5 watts 


HYLO CARBON 60c 
Every HYLO Sold With Money-Back Guarantee. 


Ask your Electric Light Company, Electrie or Hardware 
Jealer or Department Store for HYLO. 


Write for new Booklet 
“Electric Light Economy and Comfort’’ 


Economical Electric Lamp Division 
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16 W. Proadway New York City 
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FREE TRIAL 
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Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects furs, 
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for generations. A superb gift. Handsome piece of furniture, exqui- 
sitely made. Write for catalog and name of your nearest dealer 
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| The Lotus-EHater 


room. Behind this Nancy took her seat, 
sweeping aside the books that cluttered it. 
From this position she was able to keep them 
both under her glittering, judicial eye. There 
was something calmly exultant about her, as 
if now she had got the situation where she 
wanted it. 

“To begin at the present moment, I under- 
stand you to say, Courtney, that you have 
come back because you can no longer live 
without Mary. What, then, is your proposi- 
tion?” 

“Really, Nancy, can one reduce a feeling 
like mine for Mary to what you call a propo- 
sition? I dislike that word very much, Nancy. 
It is a typical Broadway word.” 

“Tt’s a good word,” said Nancy 
“What is your proposition?” 


calmly. 


OURTNEY rose with dignity. “TI refuse to 
be badgered, Nancy, by you orany one. I 
am certain that Mary dcesn’t wish it either. 


” 





But unexpectedly Mary interrupted. “I 
think Nancy is right,” she said in a low voice. 
“Tf a thing won’t stand discussion, it’s not 
worth much.” 

Courtney stared at her incredulously. Then 
he showed his mental agility. For he walked 
across the room, took Mary’s hand with a kind 
of sad dignity, and said: “I came back, Mary, 


to ask if you will marry me. That is my 
proposition.” 
Even Nancy was staggered. And across 


Mary’s face there swept a queer mixture of 
radiance, incredulity, and fear. She had 
risen to her feet, and she and Courtney stood 
looking at each other intently. There was in 
Mary’s eyes a very agony of questioning. 
Then slowly Courtney took her other hand. 
We saw the desire to yield warring in her 
face with some new shrewdness. Nancy 
leaned forward across her table with a sharp 





dismay in her face. 
“Mary! Wait! Don’t answer him yet. 
Give yourself time to think.” 
Mary turned and looked at 
“But, Nancy, I think I love him,” 
simply as a child. 


her 
she 


slowly. 
said as 


Courtney lifted his head triumphé intly. 
“Vou’re answered, Nancy. There’s nothing 
more to be said. Mary 


Nancy suddenly brought her fist down upon 
the table. ‘But there is something more to 
be said. And I’m going to say it. Sit down, 
both of you. You’re going to hear the truth 
about yourselves, and then en can go out of 
here and do what you like. I shall be | through. 
But I’ve stood you both for a year and a half, 
and for that I deserve a little satisfaction.” 

“Tf it’s any satisfaction to you to be mali- 
cious, Nancy, go ahead.” Courtney seated 
himself defiantly. 

“No malice in this, Courtney, [assure you. 
Just the truth. Mary, let’s go back over the 
last year and a half. You left a comfortable 
home and came here with one ambition, to 
learn to paint. You had to make your living 
at the same time. You were like a person 
starting out to row for shore against a heavy 
you could just make it if you didn’t 
carry too much freight, or if nobody rocked the 
boat. Weall knew that. We see those condi 
tions repeated time and again down here, in 


the case of some talented girl. Courtney 
knew it. But all the same, he climbed on 
board—and rocked the boat. Wait! How 


| much, last winter, did he actually help you 


in your work? Oh, I know he gave you the 
benefit of his ideas of culture—most of them 
spurious, not one of them that would make you 
in the end a better artist or a bigger woman. 
And in exchange for his ideas he took from 


| you time and thought that should have gone 


into your work, he took your sympathy and 
adoration. He made out of the very breath 
of your life the atmosphere of adulation he 
craved. And now he comes back and _ tells 
you he can’t live without you. God save any 


woman from a man that can’t live without 
her! But that doesn’t matter: the | point I’m 
asking you to consider is this: you've given 


him a year of your life. 
you?” 

“You don’t understand!” broke in Mary 
“T’ve never asked for anything. I’ve never 
wanted——”’ 

“Exactly! You're the kind of woman that 
makes Courtney’ s kind of man possib le—your 
instinct to give fits in so well with his instinct 
to take. And he has always the grand excuse 
of life for art’s sake. Life! What does a man 
like Courtney know about life? Look about 
you. Is the work of the world done by men 
who dodge responsibility? Is any real thing 
ever done by a man who is such a coward he 
won’t acknuwledge obligation? What kind of 
a thinker is a man who’s so muddled that he 
declares the world is being made better by the 
spectacle of two people philandering together 
without ever having the courage to marty or 
the conviction to live together without mar- 
riage. I tell you, Mary, you’ve been a 
sentimentalist; but Courtney——” 

“But I tell you, I’m asking Mary to marry 
me!” Courtney cried, withan hysterical note 
in his voice. He was white to the lips, and the 
hand he had dug into the cushion beside him 
was trembling. 

Nancy gave him a clear, straight look. 
“When you came up here, Courtney, you had 
no intention of asking Mary to marry you. 
You had got tired of your Broadway adventure, 
and you were coming back to an atmosphere 
more congenial to you. When challenged, you 
did the thing that suddenly appealed to you as 
dramatic. Deep in your heart you don’t 
want to marry her, or any cne. You want to 
get out from under the burdens of life. You 
talk about freedom and self-expression, and it 
all means one thing: you want to live soft, to 
gratify yourself without paying. You don’t 
want to sweat or grind or deny yourself. If 
all the men in the world were like you, courage 
would die and the race with it. But, thank 
God, they’re not. And some day Mary’s 
going to marry one of them. He'll protect 
her and her gift, he’ll make her happy and give 
her a place in the procession of the world.” 

Courtney was on his feet now. “I won't 
stand another word of this!” he cried, his voice 
shaking. ‘Mary, can you sit there without a 
word and let her make light of the love you and 
I have had for each other?” 

“Love!” broke in Nancy. “If you’d loved 
her like a man, wouldn’t you have wanted 
long ago to give her your name and protect 
her and cherish her?”’ 

‘The bourgeois ideal of a parasite!” 
ney sneered. 


How has he repaid 


Court- 


N: \NCY let herself go, then. All of her se veral 
years of shrewd observation of Courtney’s 
kind she gathered up and made into a bundle of 
stinging rods which she applied without mercy. 
She reminded him of the number of years he 
had lived on his father’s bounty, of the way he 
had failed Mary when she was “Il, of his failure 
to produce anything but talk, of his general 
likeness to that organism he had just men- 
tioned so scornfully. She was eloquent and 
quite reckless in her use of adjectives and 
similes. And Mary said not a word. 

She had risen to her feet, and she stood 
during the whole of Nancy’s invective, leaning 
against the side of the window-frame, with her 
eyes fixed on Courtney’s face. She looked 
shocked and horrified. But in her face there 
was something I had never seen there before— 
the beginning of thought that had nothing to 
do with sentiments or emotions. She looked 
away only once, and that was when John 
Briscombe drove under the Arch and parked 
his car in the usual place. 

The evening light was lovely now with dusty 
blues, and the Square was as peaceful asan 
old garden. But inside the room Nancy’s 
voice was implacable. 
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YZOWN Liberty Bread is distinctly a 
RYZON creation. It was developed 
in the experimental kitchen of the RYZON 
Service Staff. It is not only economical 
and easy to prepare, but combines a well- 
balanced proportion of the three important 
elements—wheat, the staff of life; corn, the 
greatest American crop (this year the greatest 
in history) and bran, every where recognized 
for its healthfulness. - 
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-yzon Liberty Bread 


economy, its wholesomeness, and the ex- 
cellence of its results. 

This recipe is only one of the RYZON 
contributions to the art of better baking. 
The RYZON Baking Book contains recipes 
combining the practical experience of thou- 
sands of housewives, with the expert 
knowledge of America’s leading cooks. It 
is priced at one dollar, but you may obtain 

a copy from your grocer, 
or by sending us ten 2c 


* 
Already a million 
housewives have chosen O stamps with the user’s 
RYZON, The Perfect certificate packed with 


Baking Powder, for its THE PERFECT BAKING POWDER 


GENERALCHEMICAL CO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 


Ryzon Liberty Bread 


4 level cupful cornmeal 4 level teaspoonful salt , 
¢cupful bran 2 level tablespoonfuls shortening 
4% level cupfuls white flour 44 cupfuls milk —or milk and 
6 level teaspoonfuls RYZON water 
Baking Powder 4 egg 

Be sure to use the accurate level measurement. Sift together 
cornmeal, white flour, RyZon and salt; add bran, cut in short- 
ening and mix thoroughly. Beat egg; add milk and mix with 
dry ingredients. Bake in a moderate oven 30 minutes. 

This mixture may be baked as a loaf bread, as illustrated, or 
in gem pans for a hot bread. 


NOTE—When using gas, light oven after loaf is put in, otherwise 
let bread stand for 15 minutes before putting into a moderate oven. 
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AVE you ever worked on a community project? Have you ever done social service, 
fired by the keen joy of doing something? Doing something big, something construc- 
tive, something far removed from any thought of self or personal exploitation? You started 
perhaps with the germ of a tiny idea, a fancy that had in it the essence of genuine sincerity. 
Over and over you revolved the conception. You discussed it with a few friends. There were 
many criticisms—favorable and adverse. In fact, some who felt they had the right advised 
you that you were wasting your time, that you were visionary—and there were others, mayhap, 
even less kind. 


But you persevered; you had faith; you knew you were doing something worth while, something 
for the good of others and lo! The idea became a reality. IT WORKED. 


Its influence grew, and by and by, it was copied in other quarters—sometimes inadequately, 
sometimes with success—but everywhere doing some good. And what a feeling of satisfac- 
tion came to you. It is so with us here at Good Housekeeping, for we have a constant feeling 
of deep satisfaction and gratification as we daily see the widespread evidences of a work 
we pioneered. 


Four years and a half is not a long while back, yet at the time we brought into the advertising 
pages of Good Housekeeping food standards for purity, quality, and truthfulness that were 
even higher than those demanded by the government, it was considered, by many, a dream. 
Now these standards are being applied among many of the better class publications not alone 
because it is their duty, but because it is your right. It was not so long ago that our refusal to 
carry the advertising of a book on child training because it was unsound caused a great stir, yet 
you should expect today, from those publishers in whom you have confidence, such a thing as 
a matter of course. 


And so we are pleased to have had our dreams come true. We are pleased to have fully realized 
through the recognition from other periodicals that your belief in the printed message, your 
faith in the quality of the product and in the manufacturer behind it, must first, last and always, 
be the foundation of this great force called advertising. All that we have done—all that we 
will do—all that is indicated by such policies as those outlined on page six of this issue is based 
upon this realization. 


But no work, however well done, is ever completed. Have you ever thought of helping us to 
conduct the advertising department to your best advantage? A word or two from you might 
accomplish it. Don’t you think it would be worth while? 


Office of the Business Manager 
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The Lotus-Eater 


“When it comes right down to bed-rock, 
Courtney,” she was saying, “you're just one 
thing. You can make your phrases, and dodge 
life ever so deftly, and live like the lotus-eater 
you are, but that doesn’t change the fact that 
there are {vo common, vulgar words for you, 
Courtney: you're a piker and a slacker.” 

“Qh, Nancy—don’t!” Mary’s face quivered. 

“Let her go on,’ Courtney cried. “Let 
her—let he r—” 

Then, to our amazement and horror, his 
voice broke, he put his head in the sofa cushion, 
and sobbed. 

I have always believed that up to that 
instant Mary’s decision hung by a thread. 
And Courtney, in spite of his agitation, must 
have believed that he had only to make one 
last appeal to sweep her over to his side. But 
there was one bit of feminine psychology Court- 
nev had never learned: a woman will take a 
man in her arms for a tear of her own causing, 
but she'll despise him for letting another 
woman make him weep. She stood there 
very quietly looking at him, curiously and 


intently, and across her eyes there flitted and 
was gone a quick, keen hint of distaste. 


In that instant I knew that Mary had gained | 


the shore. Never again would she know the 
wild spring-flavor of youth; but never again 
would she know its disproportions, its fever, 
and its pain that is so absurd and so poignant. 
She was becoming under our eyes a woman, 


with at last a soul and a cool judgment of her | 


own. She crossed the room and lightly put 


her hand on Courtney’s hair with a gesture of | 


farewell. 

“Don’t, my dear,” she said gently. “To- 
morrow you will have forgotten. You mustn’t 
think of me as hard, or Nancy, either. It’s 
just that we know something so—so much 
more real.”’ 

Her eyes met Nancy’s in a long glance of 
understanding. Then she caught up her hat 
and was gone. We heard her running down 


the stairs, heard her voice under the window | 


and another voice answering, before Courtney 


had begun to take in the fact that at last he | 


too had become merely a phase. 


Corn to the Rescue 


(Continued from page -56) 


Just the contrary is true of whole corn-meal 
and refined corn-meal. Good taste always pre- 
fers the former article. 

It is proper to consider the claim that the de- 
germinated maize grains produce a meal of 
better keeping quality. I will not undertake 
to dispute this claim, but for the sake of argu- 
ment may grant it. There is a wonderful dif- 
ference, however, in regard to the keeping qual- 
ities of corn-meal, as determined by the per- 
centage of moisture which it contains. At the 
time the corn is first suitable for grinding, it 
contains a considerably larger proportion of 
moisture than it does in the spring. The 
amount of moisture in the kernels in the early 
autumn may amount to fifteen or even eighteen 


percent, while the same corn kept over winter - 


in a dry place will show only nine or ten per- 
cent. So important is the content of moisture 
to the keeping qualities of corn-meal that it is 
a very common practice to kiln dry the corn 
before grinding, thus reducing its moisture to 
approximately eight or nine percent. I know 
by experience that corn containing not over ten 
percent of moisture when ground into meal with 
all its germ and bran will keep excellently well 
for many months, if kept in a cool, dry place. 
I kept in a covered wooden container half a 
bushel of corn-meal made in the spring of 
naturally dried corn which remained sweet for 
more than eighteen months, when kept in the 
cellar in a cool, dry place. It is evident that 
it is the percentage of water rather than the 
percentage of fat in the germ which causes the 
spoiling of corn-meal. It is highly advisable, 
therefore, that the corn milled in November, 
December, and January be kiln dried, whereas 
the corn milled in April, May, and June does 
not need that precaution. 

Indian corn is grown in all parts of the 
United States and even north of the Cana- 
dian line. The great corn region of the 
country is found in Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. Excel- 
lent corn, yielding as great a crop per acre as 
that of Illinois and Iowa, is grown in the New 
England states and south to the Gulf. Fer this 
reason, there seems to be no occasion for great 
milling centers where corn can be ground 
on a large scale, and then distributed to 
all parts of the country. It is a matter of 
economy and efliciency that our people grow 
4 sufficient amount of Indian corn at home 
to supply the home needs. There are now 
available small mills capable of grinding 
Indian corn for home consumption. | When 
this is accomplished, the argument in favor of 
femoving the germ falls to the ground. Even 
When the content of moisture in the corn is per- 
haps fifteen or sixteen percent the whole 


ground corn-meal, it properly kept, will be per- 
fectly good for a month or more. Thus the 
chief objection which has been urged to utiliz- 
ing the whole of the corn is found to rest upon a 
feeble foundation. 


CAN not close this plea for a greater con- | 
sumption of corn as human food without re- | 


ferring to the propaganda which is now making 
for mixing the corn product with the wheat. 
It is evident that in so far as efficiency is con- 
cerned nothing is gained by mixing corn and 
wheat together before baking. 


In so far as | 


organoleptic properties are concerned, little if | 


any is gained. If corn-meal has poor organo- 


leptic or physical properties its admixture | 


with wheat-flour will diminish those properties 


in that flour correspondingly to the quantity | 


used. Hence, after all no benefit is received. 
One of the guiding principles of gastronomy is 
simplicity of the food. The man who culti- 
vates his taste does not care to put half a dozen 
things into his mouth at one bite. The 
really scientific and professional eater will 
continue to prefer his corn bread by itself, 
and his wheat bread by itself. If mixing be 
desirable, and it may be sometimes, let it 
be done by the housewife. The miller or 


dealer does not mix for the sake of adminis- | 


tering to either the taste or the nutrition of his 
client. 
sum for the mixed ingredients than he could 
get for them separately. 


I hate to make so | 


broad an accusation against mixing, profes- | 


sional mixing, but I feel very deeply on this 


subject. There is no need to let down the bars | 


against adulteration in order to nourish our 
people. Adulterated foods can not possibly 


be of the same nutritive value as the pure and | 


unmixed foods themselves. Practically all the 
materials which have been suggested for mixing 
for bread are edible on their own account. We 
all love potatoes; most of us love corn bread, 
and these two articles have been most widely 
suggested as being proper to incorporate with 
wheat flour. Let us maintain the integrity of 
our wheat flour. It is poor enough at best, 
and let us maintain also the integrity and 
wholesomeness of corn-meal. It is excellent 
even at its worst, and as far as the potato is 
concerned there is no way in which it can be 
utilized with so much delight and satisfaction 
as when eaten baked or steamed with the skins, 
as all potatoes should be eaten. For this 
reason I am inclined to discourage the at- 
tempts which have been made to save wheat 
by adulterating flour. I feel strongly that any 
such attempt to save must of necessity prove 
futile and harmful. War bread should be the 
best bread in the world and not the worst. 
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\ , 7 ILL beauty be your daughter's 
lot in life? Begin early to lay 

the foundation for her future 

good looks and attractiveness—to teach 
the vital lessons of skin health and com- 
plexion care that may mean her life's 


happiness. 

After the day's play, indoors or out, give the 
tender skin, face. neck, arms, hands, a thorough 
cleansing with D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream 
relieve the pores of the dirt they accumulated. 
Make it a daily practice in childhood, it will b- 
a daily habit in girlhood; a daily delight —a 


splendid reward in womanhood. 


DAGGETT*RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“The Kind That Keeps ~ 
Made exclusively by Daggett & Ramsdell for 


more than twenty-five years, D. erfect 
Cold Cream has in thousands of homes been a 
popular. valued nursery adjunct —a ready 
relief. a first and faithful comfort in any illness 
or in vigorous health. 

For safety. for satisfaction, for service —for 
your child's nursery or your own toilet table, de- 
mand D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream, “The Kind 
that Keeps’, the kind that cleanses, nourishes 
and beautifies the skin, that retards unwelcome 
7 of passing time or ameliorates the marks 
of recent illness. 

The cream for every person—a size for every 


purse. 
POUDRE AMOURETTE ~a face powder 
without a fault. The D. &@ R. Label is a guar- 
antee of its purity. its perfection. its preeminence. 
Flesh, white, brunette. 50c. Should your dealer 
be sold out, we will forward a box to you by 
return mail on receipt of 50c in stamps. 


TRY BOTH FREE 


* Trial samples of perfect Cold Cream and 


Poudre Amourette sent free on request. 
DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
DEPARTMENT 143 
D. & R. Building New York 
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An Economical 
Nursery Need 


A combination Crib, Bassinet 
and Play-Pen that costs less than 
a good crib alone, Springs and 
mattress lower as baby grows. 
Folds instantly — enelosing 
springs and mattress — to 
earry anywhere. 















Many exclusive features. Do not 
Crib acoept & substirute. Write for com 
Bassinet plete information and 10-day trial offer. 
Play-Pen EM TRIMBLE MFG. (0., % Ambrose Sere: 
Combined for Canada—Lea-Trimble chester, N. 
Mfg. Co., Send Your 
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Aisles of Memory. 


O sit again at a table like 
mother used to prepare— 
what a treat it would be. But 
times have changed and many 
of the foods mother used to 
serve are not the same today. 





| The Glory of the Trenches 


(Continued from page 20) 


because they dread going back to England to 
their girls until they’ve got rid of their dis- 
figurements. So for two years through their 
bandages they watch the trains pull out for 
Blighty, while the damage which was done them 
jin the fragment of a second is repaired. 


The Man Who Would Not Die 


AT a Base Hospital you see something which 
you don’t see at a Casualty Station— 
sisters, mothers, sweethearts, and wives sitting 
Leside the beds. They’re allowed to come over 
from England when their man is dying. One 
of the wonderful things to me was to observe 
how these women in the hour of their tragedy 
catch the soldier spirit. They’re very quiet, 
very cheerful, very helpful. Sometimes when 
their own man is asleep, they slip over to 
lother bedsides and do something kind for the 
lsolitary fellows. That’s the army all over; 
military discipline is based on unselfishness. 

Next to my bed there was a colonel of a 
1orth country regiment, a gallant gentleman 
who positively refused to die. His wife had 
»een with him for two weeks, a little toy wo- 
man with nerves worn to a frazzle, who masked 
her terror with a brave, set smile. The colonel 
had had his leg smashed by a whiz-bang when 
leading his troops into action. Septic poison- 


|ing had set in and the leg had been amputated. 
|It had been found: necessary to operate several 


morning, the stretcher-bearers arrive—the 
stretcher-bearers who all down the lines 9 
communication are forever carrying others 
towards blessedness and never going t 
selves. “At last!” you whisper to a 
You feel a glorious anticipation that you 
not known since childhood when, after 
hundred and sixty-four days of waiting, it was 
truly going to be Christmas. a 

On the train and on the passage there is the 
same skilful attention—the same ungrudgi 
kindness. You see new faces in the bunks 
beside you. After the tedium of the narrow 
confines of a ward that in itself is exciting, 
You fall into talk. 

“What’s yours?” 

“Nothing much—just a hand off and a 

splinter or two in the shoulder.” 

You laugh. “That’s not so dusty. 
much did you expect for your money?” 

Probably you meet some one from the part 
of the line where you were wounded—with 
luck even from your own brigade, battery or 
battalion. Then the talk becomes all about 
how things are going, whether we’re still hold- 
ing on to our objectives, who’s got a blighty 
and who’s “‘gone west.” One discussion you 
don’t often hear— as to when the war will end, 
To these civilians in khaki it seems that the 
war has always been and that they will never 
cease to be soldiers. For them both past and 


How 





future are utterly obliterated. They would not 
have it otherwise. Because they are doing 
their duty they are contented. The only time 
the subject is ever touched on is when some one 
expresses the hope that it’ll last long enough 
for him to recover from his wounds and get 


|times owing to the poison spreading, with the 


result that, being far from a young man, his 


DAIRY FARM |strength was exhausted. Men forgot their 


SAUSAGE jown wounds in watching this one man’s fight 


for life. He became symbolic of what, in 
varying degrees, we were all doing. When he 





—a pure and wholesome table deli- ian passing through a crisis the whole ward 


cacy, has remained unchanged for 
31 years—it still possesses all of its 
old fashioned goodness. 


One pound of Jones little link sausage 
or sausage meats serve six people. 


If you cannot be conveniently supplied 
through a dealer, write us at the farm. 
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fort of his men. 
|to go forward himself to a place where a com- 
|pany was having a hot time; 


waited breathless. There was the finest kind 
of rivalry between the night and day sisters 
to hand him over at the end of each twelve 
hours with his pulse stronger and temperature 
lower than when they received him. 

You discovered the spirit of the man when 
you heard him wandering in delirium. All 
night in the shadowy ward with its hooded 
lamps, he would be giving orders for the com- 
Sometimes he’d be proposing 


apparently one 
of his officers was trying to dissuade him. 


|“ Danger be damned,” he’d exclaim in a won- 
Pee : 

jderfully strong voice. 
}see me. 


“Tt’ll buck ’em up to 
Splendid chaps—splendid chaps!”’ 

About dawn he was usually supposed to be 
sinking, but he’d rallied again by the time the 
day-sister arrived. ‘Still here,” he'd smile in 
a triumphant kind of whisper, though 
bluffing death was a pastime. 

One afternoon a padre came to visit him. 
As he was leaving he bent above the pillow. 
{We learnt afterwards that this was what he 
|had said, “If the good Lord lets you, I hope 
you'll get better.” 

We saw the colonel raise himself up on his 
elbow. His weak voice shook with anger. 
“Neither God nor the Devil has anything to 
do with it. I’m going to get well.” Then, as 
the nurse came hurrying to him, he sank back. 

When I left the Base Hospital for Blighty he was 
still holding hisown. I have never heard what 
happened to him, but should not be at all sur- 
prised to meet him one day in the trenches with 
a wooden leg, still leading his splendid chaps. 
Death can’t kill men of such heroic courage. 

At the Base Hospital they talk a good deal 
of “the Blighty Smile.” It’s supposed to be 
the kind of look a chap wears when he’s been 
told that within twenty-four hours he’ll be in 
England. When this information has been 
imparted to him, he’s served out with warm 
socks, a woolen cap and a little linen bag into 
which to put his valuables. Hours and hours 
before there’s any chance of starting you'll see 
ithe lucky ones lying very still, with a happy 
vacant look in their eyes and their absurd 
woolen caps stuck ready on their heads. 
Some time, perhaps in the small hours of the 


as 


back into the line. The one ultimate hope of 
all these shattered wrecks who are being 
hurried to the Blighty they have dreamt of is 
that they may again see service. 

The tang of salt in the air, the beat of waves 
and then, incredible even when realized, England! 
The trees aren’t charred and blackened stumps; 
they’re harps between the knees of the hills, 
played on by the wind and sun. The villages 
have their roofs on, and children romping in 
their streets. The church spires haven’t been 
knocked down; they stand up tall and stately. 
The roadsides aren’t littered with empty shell- 
cases and dead horses. The fields are abso- 
lutely fields, with green crops, all wavy, like 
hair growing. After the tonsured filth we've 
been accustomed to call a world, all this strikes 
one as unnatural and extraordinary. There’s 
a sweet fragrance over everything and one’s 
throat feels lumpy. 


Blighty! 

HEN, after such excited waiting, you feel 
that the engine is slowing down. There’sa 
hollow rumbling; you're crossing the dear old 
wrinkled Thames. If you looked out you'd 
see the dome of St. Paul’s like a bubble on the 
sky-line and smoking chimneys sticking up 
like thumbs—things quite ugly and things of 
surpassing beauty, all of which you have never 
hoped to see again and which in dreams you 
have loved. But if you could look out, you 
wouldn’t have the time. You’re getting your 
things together, so you won’t waste a moment 
when they come to carry you out. Very prob- 
ably you’re secreting a souvenir or two about 
your person: something you’ve smuggled down 
from the front w hic h will really prove to your 
people that you’ve made the acquaintance of 
the Hun. Asthough your wounds didn’t prove 

that sufficiently. Men are childish. 

The engine comes to a halt. You can smell 
the cab-stands. You’re really there. An 
officer comes through the train enquiring 
whether you have any preference as to hos- 
pitals. Your girl lives in Liverpool or Glasgow 
or Birmingham. Good heavens, the fellow 
holds your “destiny in his hands! He can send 
you to Whitechapel if he likes. So, even 
though he has the same rank as yourself, you 
address him as “Sir.” 
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The Second Helping 


The real test of home-baking comes when 
the biscuits reach the table. How will 
the family like them? 























The appetizing oven-odor, the sweet, 
nutty flavor, the crisp, tender crust and 
white, fluffy hearts of biscuits raised with 


* Punijord 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 


are sure to please and satisfy the family. Rum- 
ford is a master-leavener for small breads, waffles 
and cake. It makes them light, easy to digest, 
and restores nutritive elements which white flour 
loses in milling. Rumford is efficient and eco- 
nomical—a_ favorite with many home-cooks, 




































































in results, and makes the most of their favorite 
recipes. 

















Professor Allyn says: “I have known Rumford 
Baking Powder well and favorably for many years. It 
is efficient, economical, and is composed of perfectly 
wholesome and healthful ingredients.”’ 





























Every housewife should have a copy of “Rumford Dainties and 
Household Helps.’’ We will be pleased to send it FREE upon request. 


RUMFORD COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 
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| The Glory of the Trenches 





because so uniform in strength, so dependable’ 


Perhaps it’s because I’ve practised this 
diplomacy—I don’t know. Anyway, he’s 
granted my request. I’m to stay in London, 
I am particularly anxious to stay in London, 
because one of my young brothers from the 
Navy is there on leave at present. In fact, he 
wired me to France that the Admiralty had 
allowed him a three days’ special extension of 
leave in order that he might see me. It was 
on the strength of this message that the doc. 
tors at the Base Hospital permitted me to 
take the journey several days before I was 
really in a condition to travel. 

I’m wondering whether he’s gained admis- 
sion to the platform. I lie there in my bunk 
all eyes, expecting any minute to see him enter, 
Time and again I mistake the blue serge uni- 
form of the St. John’s Ambulance for that of a 
naval lieutenant. They come to carry me out. 

Still clutching my absurd linen bag, which 
contains my valuables, I lift my head from the 
pillow gazing round for any glimpse of that 
much desired brother. Now they’ve popped 
me on to the upper-shelf of a waiting ambu- 
lance; I can see nothing except what lies out 
at the back. I at once start explaining to the 
nurse who accompanies us that I’ve lost a very 
valuable brother—that he’s probably looking 
for me somewhere on the station. She’s ex- 
tremely sympathetic and asks the chauffeur to 
drive very slowly sothat we may watch for himas 
we go through the station gates into the Strand. 

We’re delayed for some minutes while par- 
ticulars are checked up of our injuries and 
destinations. The lying cases are placed four 
in an ambulance, with the flap raised at the 
back so we can see out. The sitting cases 


| travel in automobiles, busses, and various kinds 


of vehicles. In my ambulance there are two 
leg-cases with most theatrical bandages, and 
one case of trench-fever. We’re immensely 
merry—all except the trench-fever case, who 
has conceived an immense sorrow for himseli. 
We get impatient with waiting. There’s anawful 
lot of cheering going on somewhere; we suppose 
troops are marching, and can’t make it out. 


A Welcome That’s Real 

H, we've started! At a slow crawl to pre- 

vent jarring we pass through the gates. 
We discover the meaning of the cheering. On 
either side the people are lined in dense 
crowds, waving and shouting. It’s Saturday 
evening when they should be in the country. 
It’s jolly decent of them to come here to give 
us such a welcome. Flower-girls are here 
with their baskets full of flowers—just poor 
girls with a living to earn. They run after us 
as we pass, and strew us with roses. Roses! 
We stretch out our hands, pressing them to our 
lips. How long is it since we held roses in our 
hands? How did these girls of the London 
streets know that above all things we longed for 
flowers? It was worth it, all the mud and 
stench and beastliness when it was to this that 
the road led back. And the girls—they’re 
even better than the flowers; so many pretty 
faces made kind by compassion. Somewhere 
inside ourselves we’re laughing; we’re so 
happy. We don’t need anyone’s pity; time 
enough for that when we start to pity ourselves. 
We feel mean, as though we were part of a big 
deception. We aren’t half so ill as we look; 
if you put sufficient bandages on a wound you 


| can make the healthiest man appear tragic. 


We’re laughing—and then all of a sudden we’re 
crying. We press our faces against the pillow 
ashamed of ourselves. We won’t see the 
crowds; we’re angry with them for having 
unmanned us. And then we can’t help look- 
ing; their love reaches us almost as though it 
were the touch of hands. We won’t hide our- 
selves if we mean so much tothem. We’re not 
angry any more, but grateful. 

Suddenly the ambulance-nurse shouts to the 
driver. The ambulance stops. She’s quite 
excited. Clutching me with one hand, she 
points with the other, “There he is.” 

“Who?” 


I raise myself. A naval lieutenant is stand, 
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The Glory of the Trenches 


ing against the pavement, gazing anxiously at 
the passing x traffic. ¢ 

“Your brother, isn t it? 

Ishake my head. ‘‘ Not handsome enough.” 

The streets through which we pass are on 
the south side of the Thames. It’s Saturday 
evening. Hawkers’ barrows line the curb; 
women with draggled skirts and once gay hats 
are doing their, Sunday shopping. We're 
having a kind of triumphant procession. 

Dear old London— so kind, so brave, so 
frankly human! You're just like the chaps at 
the Front—you laugh when you suffer and give 
when you're starving; you never know when 
not to be generous. You wear your heart in 
your eyes and your lips are always ready for 
kissing. I think of you as one of your own 
flower-girls—hoarse of voice, slatternly as to 
corsets, with a big tumbled fringe over your 
forehead. and a heart so big that you can 
chuck away your roses to a wounded Tommy 
and go away yourself with an empty basket to 
sleep under an archway. Do you wonder that 
to us vou spell Blighty? We love you. 


“C’est la Guerre” 

Wwe come to a neighborhood more respect- 
able and less demonstrativ e, skirt a com- 
mon, are stopped at a porter’s lodge and turn 
into a parkland. The glow of sunset is ended; 
the blue-gray of twilight is settling down. Be- 
tween flowered borders we pick our way, pause 
here and there for directions, and at last halt. 
Again the stretcher-bearers! As I am carried 
in I catch a glimpse of a low bungalow-building, 
with others like it dotted about beneath trees. 
There are red shaded lamps. Everyone tip- 
toes in silence. Only the lips move when 
people speak; there is scarcely any sound. As 
the stretchers are borne down the ward men 
shift their heads to gaze after them. It’s past 
ten o’clock and patients are supposed to be 
sleeping now. I’m put to bed. There’s no 
news of my brother; he hasn’t phoned and 
hasn’t called. I persuade one of the orderlies 
to ring up the hotel at which I know he was 
staying. The man is a long while gone. 
At length he returns to tell me that the 
naval lieutenant who was staying at the hotel 
had to set out for his ship that evening, as there 
was no train that he could catch on Sunday. 
So he was steaming out of London for the 
North at the moment I was entering. Disap- 
pointed? Yes. One shrugs his shoulders. 
C'est la guerre, as we say inthetrenches. You 
can’t have everything when Europe’s at war. 
I can hardly keep.awake long enough for the 
sister to dress my arm. The roses that the 
flower-girls had thrown me are in water and 
within handstretch. They seem almost per- 
sons and curiously sacred—symbols of all the 
heroism and kindness that has ministered to 
me every step of the journey. It’s a good 
little war I think to myself. Then, with the 
green smell of England in my nostrils and the 
rumbling of London in my ears, like conversa- 
tion below stairs, I drowse off into the utter 
contentment of the first deep sleep I have had 

since I was wounded. 
I am roused all too soon by someone sticking 
a thermometer into my mouth. Rubbing my 
eyes, I consult my watch. Half-past five! 
Rather early! Raising myself stealthily, I 
catch a glimpse of a neat little sister darting 
down the ward from bed to bed, tent-pegging 
every sleeping face with a fresh thermometer. 
Having made the round, back she comes to 
take possession of my hand while she counts 
my pulse. I try-to speak, but she won’t let 
me remove the accursed thermometer; when 
she has removed it herself, off she goes to the 


next bed. I notice that she has auburn hair, 
merry blue eyes, and a ripping Irish ac- 
cent. I learn later that she’s a Sinn Feiner, 


a sworn enemy to England, who - sings 


“Dark Rosaleen’” and other rebel songs in 

the secret watches of the night. It seems to 

me that in taking care of England’s wounded 
Lieutenant Dawson’s next article “ 


The Growing of the Vision,” will 


she’s solving the Irish problem pretty well. 

Heavens, she’s back again, this time with a 
bowl of water and a towel! Very severely and 
thoroughly, as though I were a dirty urchin, 
she scrubs my face and hands. She 
brushes my hair. I watch her do the same for 
other patients, some of whom are Colonels and 
old enough to be her father. She’s evidently 
in no mood for proposals of marriage at this 
early hour, for her technique is impartially 
severe to everybody, though her blue eyes are 
unfailingly laughing. 

It is at this point that somebody crawls out 
of bed, slips into a dressing-gown, passes 
through the swing door at the end of the ward 
and sets the bath-water running. The sound 
of it is ecstatic. 

Very soon follow his 


others example. 


They're chaps without legs, with an arm gone, | 


a hand gone, back wounds, stomach wounds, 
holes in the head. They start chaffing one 
another. There’s no hint of tragedy. A gale 
of laughter sweeps the ward from end to end. 
An Anzac captain is called on for a speech. I 
discover that he is our professional comic man 
and is called on to make speeches se times 
a day. They always start with, ‘Gentlemen, 
I will say this——” and end with a flourish in 
praise of Australia. Soon the ward is made 
perilous by wheel-chairs, in which unskilful 
pilots steer themselves out into the green ad- 
venture of the garden. Birds are singing 
out there; the guns had done for the birds in 
the places where we came from. 
open doors we can see the glow of flowers, 
dew-laden and_ sparkling, lazily unfolding 
their petals in the early sun. 


“A Little Patience and a Lot of Love” 

HEN the sister’s back is turned, a one- 
legged officer nips out of bed and hops like 

a crow to the phonograph. The song that fol- 
lows is a favorite. Curious that it should be, 
for it paints a dream which to many of these 
mutilated men—Canadians, Australians, South 
Africans, Imperials—will have to remain only 
a dream, so long as life lasts. Girls don’t 
marry fellows without arms and legs—at least 


even | 


Through the | 


they didn’t in peace days before the world 
became heroic. As the phonograph com- | 


mences to sing, heads on the pillows hum the | 


air and fingers tap in time on the sheets. It’s a 


peculiarly childish song for men who have seen | 


what they have seen, and done what they have 

done, to be so fond of. 

We'll have a little cottage in a little town 

And we'll have a little mistress in a dainty gown, 

A little doggie, a little cat, 

A little doorstep with WELCOME on the mat; 

And we'll have a little trouble and a little strife, 

But none of these things matter when you've got a 
little wife. 

We shall be as happy as the angels up above 

With a little patience and a lot of love. 

A little patience and a lot of love! I sup- 
pose that’s the line that’s caught the chaps. 
Behind all their smiling and their boyish 
gaiety they know that they’ll need both pa- 
tience and love to meet the balance of existence 
with sweetness and _ soldierly courage. It 
won’t be so easy to be soldiers when they get 
back into mufti and .go out 
cripples. Here in their pajamas in the summer 
sun, they’re making a first-class effort. I take 
another look at them. No, there'll never be 
any whining from men such as these. 

Some of us will soon be back in the fighting— 
and jolly glad of it. Others are doomed to 
remain in the trenches for the rest of their 
lives—not the trenches of the front-line where 
they’ve been strafed by the Hun, but the 
trenches of physical curtailment where self- 
pity will launch wave after wave of attack 
against them. It won’t be easy not to get the 
“wind up.” It’ll be difficult to maintain 
normal cheerfulness. But they’re not the 
men they were before they went to war—out 
there they’ve learnt something. They’re game. 
They'll remain soldiers whatever happens. 
appear in February 


Here’s the way it runs: | 





into the world | 
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Get a Grip 


on ECONOMY! 
—say Runkel’s 


Prove it to yourself—just 
serve a little less food at 
your usual meal, but allow 
a cup or two of Runkel’s 
Cocoa toeach person. 
You'll gain the same 
amount of nourishment— 
and at a lower cost, too— 
because Runkel’s, you see, 
yields more in calories than 
most meats and vegetables. 

And that ‘‘chocolaty” 
taste makes economizing 
so delightful! 


If your grocer hasn’t Runkel’s on hand 
today, send us his name and 10c for Family 
Taste Size (16 cups)—or 25c for 40-cup size. 

“Book of Tasty Things’’—containing deli- 
cious recipes suggested by E. Panchard, 
famous chef of the Hotel McAlpin of New 
York, will be sent free on request. 


RUNKEL BROTHERS, Inc. 
415 West 30th Street, New York 


eankels 
ra oe OO] & O)-% 


with that ‘chocolaty taste 










., 100 percent of the grain 
is in Valley Forge old-fash- 


ioned, Buhrstone ground 


* Whole Wheat Flour 


and other whole grain foods. Send $1.00 for 


trial order of 
for $1 


1 lb. bag Whole Wheat Flour 
1 lb. bag Whole Rye Flour 
1 Ib. bag Buckwheat Flour 
1 lb. bag Corn Meal 
1 lb. bag Oatmeal 
1 lb. Natural Brown Rice ; , 
Delivered free within 300 miles. Recipe booklet 
sent with order 
Also Millers of Corn Flour and Barley 


GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Paoli, Pa. 


A Delicious Soup Stock 


+ a VECE TON & | 


Vegetone makes either a nutritious soup 
stock for many kinds of soup ora delightful 
bouillon-like clear soup, which is re ady ina 
minute. Vegetone is conce ntrated vegetable 
nutriment but it has the appetizing 
flavor of richest meat juices. It not < 
only furnishes a tempting treatin \ 
an emergency but is a valuable 
food unit of many uses. Try it. 


By Mail—4 Cubes—10c. 
2 Oz. Jar—12 Portions—25¢c. 
We will supply your dealer w th Vegetone ; 

if you will tell us his name. 


Bishop-Gifford Co., Inc., 
Baldwin, L. I. New York 


















































SEND ) J 

FREE! Sout 
I | APPAREL 

The latest fashions in Dresses, Coats, Suits, 

Skirts, Corsets for Maternity Wear, in as 

great a variety, and at no higher prices, as 


other firms offer normal women, together 
with equally valuable *‘Baby Needs.” 


A Smart Dress for 


EXPECTANT 


MOTHERS 
Heavy quality silk 16.85 


Crépe de Chine 

€-230871—Smart Russian Blouse Costume 

of heavy crepe de Chine, on a foundation 

of lustre silk—Oolers: Black, Navy, 

Green, Brown, Plum. Value $25.00. 

Special 16.85 

Give color, bust measure and skirt length. 
We prepay all charges, guarantee 
satisfaction or refand money. 


Lane Bryant 
Dept. G1 
5th Ave. at 38th St., New York 


















makes white, glistening teeth 
and firm, healthy gums— 
corrects acid saliva. 


Highest Award 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
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“Fresh Air’ 


a higher level, when a fan is not used, and do 
not attempt to circulate air from a higher to 
a lower level. 

The next proposition is, circulate the air 
from the inside to the outside, and not from the 
outside to the inside of a house. It is of course 
necessary to let fresh air into a house from the 
outside, but nature and the builder’s omissions 
and commissions will take care of that, if a 
housekeeper will let used air out of the house. 
For that purpose the upper sash should ordi- 
narily be lowered instead of raising the lower 
sash. We give too much attention to the lower 
sash and not enough to the upper sash; opening 
a lower sash, moreover, ordinarily will produce 
a draft, lowering an upper sash will rarely do 
so, at least none that can do much harm. 


Ventliation Is Essentially Dilution 
ANOTHER principle to be borne in mind, is 

that ventilation is essentially a process of 
dilution. We can never entirely remove foul 
or vitiated air from our houses. There is 
carbon dioxid or carbonic acid gas to a limited 
extent even in outdoor “fresh air.” What 
we strive to do is to dilute the indoor air 
with a purer air from outdoors, and thereby 
lower the percentage of impurities in the at- 
mosphere indoors. 

Ventilation in apartments is the most diffi- 
cult problem of all. In such cases it is not 
possible to ventilate or circulate the air from 
a lower to a higher level unless the elevator 
shaft of the building is advantageously sit- 
uated, and without that feature, circulation of 
indoor air is a difficult matter. In many 
apartments the best that can be done is to 
raise the ower sash of a window, let down the 
upper sash and then go outside and get some 
fresh air. 

Next to providing ourselves with healthful 
air indoors, the most important thing to do is 
to see that so far as possible it is kept in that 
condition. Ordinarily that air is very much 
abused by our heating system, of which the 
hot-air and steam systems are the worst 
offenders. It is commonly thought that be- 
cause a fresh-air duct leads from outdoors 
into a hot-air furnace the air that comes 
from the furnace is still fresh; but because 
a man is sober when he goes into a saloon 
it does not follow that he will be in the same 
condition when he comes out of it. The fact is, 
the air received from the air-duct is brought 
into contact with large drums and domes 
resembling an inverted scalding-kettle, where 
it is subjected to intense heat, and its moisture 
dried out to such an extent that when it is 
delivered into the house it partakes of the 
nature of what might be regarded as a pot- 
roast atmosphere. 

When lumbermen wish to absorb the moist- 
ure from lumber that is to be seasoned, they 
blow air against a number of coils of steam- 
heated pipe that dry out the moisture from the 
air; then that air is blown into the lumber kiln 
and because of its drying power it absorbs 
the moisture from the lumber and “seasons”’ 
it. That is what happens in a steam-heated 
house, but to a lesser degree. And when the 
radiators get done with our outdoor air— 
or get our indoor air done—we have a sort of 
kiln-dried atmosphere. Hot-water and vapor 
heating are just as bad offenders in their way, 
but in not quite so vicious a degree. The mere 
act of raising the temperature indoors under 
present conditions destroys one of the es- 
sential features of the indoor atmosphere by 
reducing the relative humidity of the air. When 
nature raises outdoor temperatures she supplies 
moisture to the atmosphere by means of rain 
and evaporation from the bodies of water 
on the earth, large and small. The higher the 
temperature the more vapor of water the atmo- 
sphere will hold and demand. When we raise 
the temperature of the air indoors without ad- 
ding water to the atmosphere, we make a serious 
blunder. Inasmuch as there is no rain or body 





for Indoors 






(Continued from page 80) 


of water indoors from which the air can absorh 
moisture, the ‘air becomes what might be 
called “half dead.” Nature tries its best 
to get moisture into the indoor atmosphere by 
absorbing it from our skin and from the mem- 
branes of the mouth, throat, nose, eyes, and 
ears, drying out the secretions that nature pro- 
vided to keep those organs healthy and active. 

The power of those membranes to resist the 
bacteria of tuberculosis, pneumonia, brop- 
chitis, catarrh, and sore throat, is thereby 
seriously impaired. The drying power of the 
air indoors even attacks the furniture and wood- 
work of the house, warping them out of shape, 
destroying musical instruments, and preventing 
house plants from thriving. The dry heated 
indoor air, moreover, causes fine dust to float 
in the atmosphere, carrying injurious bacteria 
along the breathing line to the mucous mem- 
branes of the persons indoors, whereas if the 
indoor atmosphere was supplied with a 
sufficient amount of vapor of water, called 
humidity, that dust would be subdued. 

But the injury to the health of persons in- 
doors and to the furniture of the house is not 
the only result produced by failing to provide 
indoor air with water when temperatures are 
raised. There is an extra drain on the bank 
account. Aqueous vapor is one of the best 
gaseous absorbents of heat; that is shown by the 
outdoor atmosphere, the aqueous vapor of 
which holds at night the heat delivered by the 
sun in daytime. The hot-water bag is a familiar 
instance of how well water holds heat. On the 
contrary, dry air is not a good absorbent of 
heat nor is it a good retainer. In dry indoor 
atmospheres we are obliged constantly to 
force new heat into our rooms to make up for 
the heat that is being dissipated. Trying to 
hold heat in a dry atmosphere is somewhat 
like trying to hold water in a sieve. 

_ Dry indoor atmospheres are largely re- 
sponsible for the abomination of overheating. 
If the atmosphere is provided with the proper 
amount of water, a temperature of 65° is ap- 
parently warmer an’ far more comfortable 
than a temperature of 70° in a dry indoor at- 
mosphere. If a person is taken into a house 
having a temperature of 64° or 65° with a 
humidity of 50 or 55 percent, he will, if called 
upon to give the temperature, almost in- 
variably guess that it is at least 70°. Millions 
of tons of coal are wasted annually in trying to 
maintain comfortable heat in a dry indoor 
atmosphere. 

How dry our indoor atmospheres are in the 
winter time may be judged by comparison 
with that of the Desert of Sahara, the average 
relative humidity of which is about 28 percent, 
while that of our homes is often from 5 to 8 
percent lower. Or it may be judged from 
another standpoint. It takes at least four 
gallons of water a day diffused as aqueous vapor 
into the atmosphere in cold weather to provide 
a humidity of 45 percent even in a small 
house. The writer during the past winter 
evaporated six gallons of water a day into the 
atmosphere of an eight-room house to obtain 
a humidity of 45 percent. 


Providing Humidity 

HERE are devices now on the market that 
provide the necessary amount of humidity 
indoors. connected with, and forming part of 
the heating system of a house, and there are 
hot-air furnaces in which very satisfactory 
provision for that purpose is made, but the 
water pan in the old form of hot-air furnaces 
was of little or no use, especially where people 

failed or neglected to put water in the pan. 
Those of us who donot own our own houses can 
apply home-made remedies that are efficient 
tosome extent. Air that is so dry as to absorb 
moisture from furniture will absorb it from an 
open pan of water placed anywhere, and the 
larger the area, the more water will be absorbed. 
Of course the air will not absorb so much or so 
quickly as it would if the water were heated 
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for Indoors 


But heat can be ap- 
If hot-air 


| iP ee 
Fresh Air 

and caused to vaporize. 
plied to the water in various ways. 


heat is used, pans of water can be placed over 
the floor registers, and raised above the register 


by means of blocks to let the heat pass out. 
An electric light bulb connected with the 
lighting system of the house and placed in a 
pan of water, W ill heat the water and cause it to 
evaporate. Trays of water may be placed on 
top of, or hung from the sides of, radiators. 
But never place a pan of water under a radi- 
ator. If you do you will get -dust and not 
much else. All these remedies are dust-catch- 
ers more or less, but if the pans are cleaned 
frequently, that feature may be greatly 
eliminated. Another expedient can be applied 
by placing a large pan of water, the larger the 
bette r, on top of the range and letting it sim- 
mer; leave the door leading into the kitchen 
open : and the vapor of water, after going into the 
atmosphere, will diffuse throughout the house. 
There is relief to be had in that way, even for 
the dweller in an apartment. 

Humidity is so closely allied with temper- 
ature that both of them must be considered 
and applied together. The greatest abuse in 
the treatment of temperatures consists of 
overheating. Overheating is as bad as over- 
eating—it is worse. Overeating affects only 
those at fault, while overheating affects every- 
body in the house. 

When we feel that we want fresh air indoors, 
what we ordinarily need is air with more 
humidity than that we have, or a lower temper- 
ature, and sometimes both. We are rarely in 
need of more oxygen than we have in an or- 
dinary house. Enough will find its way in 
for all practical purposes for the usual number 
of persons who occupy the house. If we find 
the thermometer at 70° and the atmosphere 
is cold, it is because there is not enough humid- 
ity in the air to hold the heat, and we then open 
our windows to get fresh air, but what we really 
get is air with a larger percent of humidity, 
and that air holds the heat. 

If proper attention is paid to humidity 
indoors a temperature of 68° or 70° at the 


highest is quite enough at any time, and 
ordinarily a temperature of 64° or 65° will be 


sufficient to give us warmth, improve our 
health, and save the expenditure required for 
a large amount of coal wasted under present 
conditions. 


The First Kitchen Soldier 
page 69) 


skins are both tender and delicious in flavor. 

I am cutting the bread on the table; not a 
scrap is wasted. Crums are priceless in cookery. 

I am serving butter in smaller balls. The 
old size will make two of the new. 

Every scrap of trimming that the butcher 
used to be allowed as his own is now carefully 
wrapped with the meat I buy, and every par- 
ticle of it is used. I use butter substitutes 
when not enough fat is accumulated in this way. 

I save the smallest portions of left-over 
vegetables, meat, bones, “‘ made dishes,” soups. 
They must all appear again in new guise. 

I put cold water in the container in which 
cereal is cooked, scraping every particle off later, 
then drain and add it to the next morning muf- 
fins. An appreciable amount is thus saved in a 
week and to the great advantage of the muffins. 

I save coal in my kitchen range by keeping 
the fire never higher than the lining. I never 
rake it down except when a hot oven is actually 
needed. And, finally, I shui it off as closely 
as possible when not in use. I find there is 
easily a difference of half a hod or more coal a 
day, when this care is taken. 

More than anything, I plan to save time, for 
in these days we should give every minute 
possible to helping supply our own dearly be- 
loved soldiers and our Allies with the comforts 
and necessities they so sorely need. And, 
finally, I have enlisted the whole family as 
Kitchen Soldiers, too. 


(Continued from 





















How I Saved $50 on My Clothes This 


Season 
By Marion Louise Taylor 


ESTERDAY after lunch I had just 
slipped into my new blue one-piece dress 
and was getting ready to go downtown 

when the door bell rang and who should it be 
but Janet Burson. Janet used to live next 
door, but they moved to a little place in the 
country last summer and I hadn’t seen her in 
nearly six months. 

Maybe it was because we used to go on all 
our clothes-buying expeditions together, but, 
anyway, the first thing Janet exclaimed as she 
stood in the door was: “Oh! Marion, tell 
me, where in the world did you get that stun- 
ning dress?” 

“Tl give you three guesses,” I said, and 

[il admit I fairly bubbled with j joy when she 
named the three most exclusive cal expensive 
shops in town. 

‘““Wrong—every 
made it all my self!” 
3ut Marion!” she fairly gasped, “made 
it yourself—how—when—where did you ever 
learn? You never used to sew a stitch!’ 

“IT know I didn’t, but I made this dress, 
just the same, and not only this, but so many 
other things that I have more clothes than I 
have ever had before and—if you please, in 
our safe deposit box is a $50 Liberty Bond 
bought with what I saved on my clothes this 
season.” 

“Well, tell me this minute how you did it.” 

So I went to the closet and came back with 
an armful of dainty things that fairly made 
Janet stare in wide-eyed astonishment. 

“To begin with,” I said, “this dress I have 
on is an exact reproduction of an exclusive 
model I saw in a shop window marked $35 
It cost me exactly $10.50 for the materials and 
I think they are really of better quality. Here’s 
a little crepe de chine petticoat that would 
have cost at least $6 in any shop. I paid for 
the materials just $2.90. And here’s a tailored 
dress that Jack says is the prettiest thing I 
ever wore. I copied it from a fashion magazine 
and materials, braid and everything cost 
exactly $11. 

“Then I have made two house dresses, four 
aprons, a taffeta petticoat and lingerie that I 


time,” I announced, “I 


saved altogether more than $10 on. Beside, 
I’ve made three school dresses for Betty 
and all her little ete og gs Oh, Jack 


wouldn’t believe I could do it, but when I 






bought that Liberty Bond with in I’d saved 
on clothes in three months, he said, ‘Marion, 
you’re a wonder! You’ve never had such 
clethes—and to have them for /ess than you 
ever spent be- 
fore. Well, I 
guess I'll quit 





worrying about 
the high cost of 
living.’” 
**But you 
haven't told me 
yet,” insisted 
Janet, ‘where 
you learned.” 
“Well, then 
listen and you 
shall hear. 
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WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. 8-A, Scranton, Pa. 
Please tell me howI an learn at home the subject marked X. 


L Home Dressmaking. | 
LJ Professional Dressmakirg. 


Address $e 


About four months ago I read in a magazine 
about an institute of domestic arts and sciences 
that had developed a wonderful new plan of 
teaching dressmaking and millinery. by which 
you could learn right at home in leisure time. 
That was a new idea to me but I began to 
think how much it would mean if I could 
make my own clothes, so I wrote to them. 
They sent me the most interesting book that 
told all about their courses, explained just ex- 
actly how you could learn every step in dress- 
making or millinery even though you had Rad 
no experience whatever. Why, think, Janet, 

more than 8,000 women and girls have already 
learned to make their own clothes by this new 
plan. You see it doesn’t make the slightest 
difference where you live. There are mem- 
bers of the Institute in the big cities, in small 
towns and in the country, all learning with the 


same success as if they were together in 
a class room. Isn’t it wonderful? 
“Well, I joined the Institute, and when my 


first lesson came I saw at once why it is so easy 
to learn. Every step is explained so clearly 
that even little Betty could understand it. 
And there are hundreds and hundreds of ac- 
tual photographs that show just exactly what 
to do. Once I began studying, it was so 
fascinating that I wanted to spend every spare 
minute on my lessons. You see, the delightful 
part of it is that almost at once you start 
making actual garments—in the fourth lesson 
I made this waist! 

“T didn’t think about it at first, but after a 
bit I realized that in learning to make my own 
clothes I was also learning something that I 
could turn to profit if I ever wanted to, or if— 
by any chance—I should ever be left to make 
my own way. Since then I have found that 
hundreds of women and girls have taken up 
dressmaking or millinery as a business—as a 
result of these courses. Many of them have 
opened shops of their own and have splendid 
incomes. 

“T’ve nearly completed my dressmaking 
course now, and I’m going to take up milli- 
nery next. I can make my own hats then for 
a fourth of what they cost in a shop—” 

But Janet broke in right there, “Marion, 
this is the most wonderful thing I ever heard 
of. ‘Tell me where to write, so I can find 
out all about it myself.” 

So I told her that if she would send to the 
Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts and 
Sciences, Dept. 8-A, Scranton, Pa., and would 
tell them whether she was most interested in 
home dressmaking or professional dressmak- 
ing or millinery, they would send her without 
cost or obligation handsome booklets ‘telling 
all about the Institute and its methods. 

And if you, my dear reader, would like to 
know more about how you can easily have 
more and prettier clothes 
this spring and save at least 
$so as I did, I suggest that 
you, too, write promptly 
or, better yet, send the cou- 
pon below which I have 
arranged for your con- 
venience. 








Millinery. 
Ci Teaching Sewing. 





(Ple ase spe city whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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“A Royal Dish 


At % the Cost of Eggs 


Do you know that Quaker Oats, with all its delightful 
flavor, is about the cheapest food in the world? 


Measured by food value—by calories—eggs cost 8 
times as much. Ham costs 4 times as much—steak 5 or 6 
times as much. Potatoes 3 timesas much. Even bread and 
milk costs nearly 3 times as much. 


1000 calories— which is one-third of a day’s food for a work- 
ingman—costs only five cents in Quaker Oats. 


Then think of the flavor, the aroma—such as no other 
grain food has. Think of its energizing value. All the needed 
elements are stored in oats, in just the right proportion. 


This is the supreme food — more nutritious than wheat. It 
is the prescribed food for the years of growth. To bread and 
muffins, cookies and pancakes, it adds a new delight. It 
makes wheatless days enjoyable— which the government 
recommends. 


‘Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Flavory Flakes 


Quaker Oats is made from queen which has won the world. Every- 
oats only—just the big, rich, where, among oat lovers, this 
flavory grains. We get but ten is the favorite brand. Yet in 
pounds from a bushel. America it costs no extra price. 

By this selection we get in If you ask your grocer for Quaker 
this brand an exquisite flavor, Oats, you'll get it. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and 
Canada, except in Far: West and South 
where high freights may prohibit 


(1773 


An Aluminum Cooker for $1.00 


Made to our order, extra large and heavy, to cook Quaker Oats in the ideal 
way. Send us our trademarks—-the picture of the Quaker—cut from the 
fronts of five Quaker Oats packages, or an affidavit showing the purchase of 
five packages of Quaker Oats. Send $1.00 with the trademarks or affidavit 
and this ideal cooker will be sent to you by parcel post prepaid. We require 
the trademarks or affidavit as assurance that you are a uset of Quaker Oats. 
The trademarks have no redemption value. This offer applies to United 
States and Canada. We supply only one cooker to a family. 


Address The Quaker Oats Company, 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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‘be subject to medical supervision. 


The Children’s Bureay 
and You 


(Continued from page 54) 


to any one who writes to 
Bureau asking for it. 

Are you taking any of the courses in nurs. 
ing that are now being offered? With nurses 
being called away to foreign service, other 
women must take their places at home. 
They are especially needed in work for babies. 
There is a great opportunity opening to 
women in the field of nursing and obstetrics, 
Women doctors are coming to the front, tak- 
ing the places of the men who have gone, and 
tackling the problems at home. But they 
need the help of more trained women. One 
of the finest services that a committee, such 
as the one suggested, could perform would be 
to rouse the interest of girls and women in the 
nursing profession, with special reference to 
public health work in their own communities. 

On the first of last September the new Child 
Labor Law went into effect. We have prided 
ourselves a great deal on that law. We said it 
marked a milestone of progress, that it was a 
second Declaration of Independence—we said 
a great many complimentary things, and 
meant them too. Because that law provided 
that no child under fourteen should work in any 
mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manu- 
facturing establishment which ships in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. 

“But the enforcement of this law does not by 
itself protect the children,” said Miss Lathrop. 
“Every child under fourteen in your community 
should be in school. Are they? Go to your 
school authorities and see. Compare the school 
census with the attendance records and if there 
is a noticeable difference, find the missing chil- 
dren and see why they are not in school. The 
temptation to let down the bars and allow 
children to leave school for work in war time 
is astrong one. But the United States should 
be warned by the experience of other countrics. 


Does Child Labor Pay? 


“France experimented for two years in 
allowing children under eighteen to work at 
night in special cases. At the end of that 
time she decided that it did not pay. The 
work was not up to the standard, and the 
health of the workers was seriously impaired. 
As a result, the night-work prohibition for 
girls under eighteen was re-established, and it 
was provided that other night-workers should 
France is 
now considering a bill that would establish 
continuation and part-time schools for all 
children under seventeen. England has pro- 
posed a fourteen-year limit for required school 
attendance, allowing no exemptions. Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand have maintained 
their high labor standards. The United States 
must not lower hers.” 

These are some of the facts that were 
brought home to me while I talked to the 
women who are doing the work of our Federal 
Children’s Bureau. They suggest a program. 
Keep in touch with that Bureau and you will 
find the program broadening. You will be 
roused to do nev work at home. And this 
work will keep you so busy that you will have 
no time to envy your friends who have gone 
abroad to help alleviate suffering. 

Facts and figures and programs are all ver) 
well. We have to have them. The only diffi- 
culty is that we have too many of them. And 
so we are apt to grow callous. It is a dangerous 
condition. If you have discovered the first 
symptoms in yourself, try this remedy. Get 
acquainted with the women and children these 
facts and figures are all about. Suppose you 
were suddenly left with small children to sup 
port. What would you do, and how could 
other women help you? That is the question 
that Mary and Peter are asking, that the 
Children’s Bureau will help you to answer, but 
that only the ability to put yourself in th 
other woman’s place can help you to solve. 
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not treat me to tea, when next I 
club, but tea costs twenty-five cents, 
ou can buy quite a lot for five 
lollars!”’ 
[ may be marrying you for your 
he said earnestly, as he lazily rose, 


Annie m 
zo to the 
sid, and 
hundred 
“Girl 
money! rOs 
ind began to gather sticks for a fire. Patricia, 


her arms crossed, her eyes smiling absently 
into the blue distance, did not answer. 

The delicious odor of boiling coffee drifted 
into the warm afternoon air, and Patricia un- 
packed : indwiches, and arranged peaches and 
pears upon a leafy platter. lhey feasted slowly, 
steeped in peace. The smoke of their fire rose 
straight into the thinning leaves overhead, 
a dragon-fly whizzed by, and lizards baked on 
the warm, stone surface of the dam. 

The conversation wandered idly; but re- 
turned again and again to Patricia’s new work, 
and the new plans. It was long since they had 
a chance to speak freely and confidentially, it 
was a longer time since there had been any- 
thing of such absorbing and vital interest to 
discuss. 

“Sid, will you paint Beatrice Palmer?” 

“Will 12 My sweet child, I’d paint the 
rhinoceros at the Zoo——”’ 

“And when you've painted her, will you 
give her a studio tea, to show the portrait?” 

His eyes narrowed, and he smiled. 

“Ts it necessary?” 

“T wish you would!”’ she said simply. 

Silence. Then Sidney ‘shrugged philosoph- 
ically. 

“Consider it done. When you speak to me 
d’'thus, Pat, I can refuse you d’naught! I— 
by George, they’ll pay for that tea, though,” 
he added, with sudden fire. “I’ve been trying 
to raise my price for six months. I'll charge 
them three hundred!” 

“Charge them anything you please,” Pa- 
tricia said contentedly. After a pause she 

added demurely, “Three hundred is your 
price, mon ami!” 

He laughed, a little disconcerted, “‘ Well, 
that’s fair enough!” 

“Of course it is!’’ she said quickly; “that’s 
just what I’m finding out! It’s all fair. Uncle 
Paul buys farming land at farm prices because 
he knows there is oil there; Christine says that 
she doesn’t ask poor little Amy Berry to her 
house because she is divorced, and then she 
entertains that Mrs. Malcom from Washington 
who has been twice divorced! All one needs is 
a little courage to do anything, Sid! I shan’t 
do anything half as serious to the family honor 
as the recent Chambers Will Case!”’ 

“You couldn’t do anything that would make 
you less than the loveliest woman alive!’’ he 
smiled lazily. 

‘THE fire was out, and the short afternoon was 
moving towards its close, when they came 
back through the woods. At the turn just above 
the farmhouse Sidney suddenly drew her to him, 
with a big arm, her cheek brushed the home- 
spun coat, and he tipped her face up for one of 
their rare kisses. He had kissed her often 
enough in the carefree first days.of their en- 
gagement, seven or eight years ago, but he did 
not often do so now, and to Patricia this unex- 
pected and almost grave embrace was full of a 
new and wonderful significance. The whole 
happy day, with its talk of new plans, its 
laughter and its silences, seemed momentous, 
and this exquisite instant the seal set upon it. 

She linked her hand in his, as they came 
down past the farm, and cut across the old 
cemetery that lay sleeping in the level lines of 
sunset light. They were climbing the old wall 
by way of an exit when they first saw an im- 
Mense open car, standing by the fence, in the 
road below. In the car were the three 


Palmers. 

Sidney, magnificent, tanned, quite at ease in 
his old clothes, strode forward to greet them; 
Patricia kept her place on the fence, smiling 
under her gipsy hat, until Dan left the wheel 
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(Continued from page 16) 


to help her down. Then she went back to take 
her place beside him, while Sidney was fitted in 
between the pleasantly fluttered mother and 
daughter in the tonneau. 

“T don’t want you to think we were spying 
on you,” Dan said clumsily to Patricia, as the 
laughter of Beatrice and Sidney promptly 
began behind them. ‘“‘We come over here 
quite often to visit my father’s grave— 
Mother likes to.” 

“Why should I think that you were spying 
on me?” Patricia asked, widening her lovely 
eyes. “In my world a gentleman does not spy 
upon a lady, nor does a lady suspect him of it,” 
her manner added. Dan flushed uncomfort- 
ably, and made no answer aloud, as he watched 
the rough, descending road. To himself he 
said savagely that he was a fool. ‘We were 
picnicking up by the old dam,” Patricia 
vouchsafed. ‘Have you ever been there?” 

He gave her a sidelong look, lost his head 
completely; cleared his throat. 

“T—I—” he said in confusion. 
didn’t hear you!” 


“But I 


LEASANTLY she repeated her question. 

The processes by which men fell in love 
with her were familiar to Patricia Chesebrough. 
She knew that by this time Dan was acutely 
wretched in her company, and yet never for 
one moment happy when out of her sight. 
His manner was unnatural when he spoke to 
her, his voice thick and strained. The sim- 
plest greeting, as he passed her on the stairway 
of his own house, would make him break into 
violent perspiration; he felt himself a blunder- 
ing yokel when she turned upon him her 
amused and faintly-questioning smile. He 
speculated about her incessantly, in his own 
thoughts. 

Dan had been taught from babyhood that 
his money was invincible, his passport to what- 
ever he desired in life. But college, and the 
humiliating experience of the last year or two 
in Deerbridge had taught him better. He had 
taken refuge in braggadocio, he had swaggered 
and blustered, tipping extravagantly, indulging 
in all sorts of display and ostentation, and 
noisily assuring his own set that he thought 
Deerbridge a joke; it was a jay town full of 
bluffers and snobs. His friends were chiefly 
found in a young married set, loud-voiced 
young women who could run their cars, dance 
all night, drink like men, and play a good game 
of poker. They had a great many jokes, and 
spent a great deal of money, but they were not 
the sort of women with whom Dan wished to 
see his sister intimate, nor the sort of jokes he 
would have cared to have her hear. 

Hence the summons to Patricia, the un- 
known woman whom he had characterized as 
a snob and a toady, before he saw her. Since 
that moment his life had been completely up- 
set. It had taken him only a week or ten days 
to recognize the emotions that were tearing at 
his heart, and in a great hour of shame and 
protest and joy and terror he had acknowledged 
to himself that he‘loved her. Although he did 
not know it, there was a real barrier between 
them in the engagement that had tied her for 
years; he imagined a thousand barriers that 
did not exist. He imagined that she despised 
him, that she told her friends about him with 
unkind laughter. 

The chair she had occupied in his mother’s 
sitting-room had become a sacred chair; the 
women downtown who chanced to have smoky, 
dark hair trimly veiled, he followed with his 
heartsick stare. A hundred instincts, hitherto 
dead, awakened in him, he changed, his man- 
ner softened, his self-confidence was shaken. 
He treasured up every word he heard her say, 
and these words went through and through his 
head, when he was supposedly absorbed in the 
claims of the great Sensatone Company, or 
when he was playing golf, or driving about 
the city. 

He glanced at her now, sitting in this heav 
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enly companionship beside him, at the crossed 
boots on the foot-rest, at the locked bare hands 
in her lap, at the smooth line of cheek under 
the gipsy hat, and his senses swam with a joy 
as keen as pain. 

“Tsn’t this pleasant!” she said happily, after 
awhile, as they ran through a village full of 
small homes and watered gardens, and reached 
the bridge. 

“You could always have any one of the 
cars!”’ Dan said gruffly. 

“Aren’t we going frightfully fast?’’ asked 
the eternal feminine, making his heart reel and 
stagger with an upward look. 

“We can go slower!” Dan had: never 
talked so easily with her before. 

“T hate to rush through all this beauty!” 
Patricia indicated the sluggish river that was 
stained red, and the houses along its banks 
where little home lights were beginning to 
prick through the twilight. 

“T thought you were going to rest today?” 
Dan ventured presently. 

“T was. But Miss Hutchinson had an en- 
gagement, and it seemed a good time for the 
| last picnic of the season,” the girl answered 
simply. 

“You know him pretty well—Hutchinson?”’ 
Dan asked suddenly trembling. 

“Ever since we were children. He is almost 
the oldest friend I have.” 

“ And then some!” Dan said darkly. 

She raised her eyebrows, but punished him 
| by giving him no answer. 

“T’ll tell you one thing, Miss Chesebrough,” 
Dan added, after a silent half-mile. His voice 
was half rough, half contemptuous, he laughed, 
but there was no mirth in the laugh. “If you 
were engaged to me, you wouldn’t go off for a 
| day in the woods with me, like a couple of nice, 
| middle-aged school-teachers with their knit- 
| ting!” 

A little puzzled, she glanced up at him with 
her self-possessed smile. Then her eyes nar- 
| rowed with a look of affront, and the splendid 
| color crept from her throat to the dark hair 
| that framed her forehead. A pulse fluttered 
| in her throat, she raised her chin proudly, and 
| fixed her eyes upon the street ahead of them. 
| Barbarian!—she thought haughtily. But she 
| was routed, and fell silent before the strange 
| glimpse of the male. 
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Adjustable Spring - 


It saves baby’s tender spine from 
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Collapsible Baby Carriage 
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HAT night she slept in the unbelievable lux- 
| uries of the Castle. Sidney had had an en- 
| gagement, and left them when they reached the 
city, and Patricia, who was giving Beatrice a 
| luncheon at the club the next day, was anxious 
to have a little talk with the girl before her 
first real appearance. 

There was a supper that was almost indecent 
in its abundance, and after it Patricia and 
the brother and sister played bridge. The 
three young people had a spirited game of 
dummy,- while a maid unobtrusively changed 
the disks on the big phonograph, and the 
mother dreamed contentedly by the fire. 
Later on, Dan went into the adjoining room, 
and busied himself with his.player-piano, but 
Patricia would not encourage this obvious 
“showing off,’ and followed Beatrice up- 
stairs. 

“Monday is the big day at the club, you 
know,” she reminded the girl, “‘and you’ll wear 
your old school tailor-made, won’t you, and no 
jewels? Let them talk, and don’t listen too 
attentively. We don’t take them seriously, 
you understand?”’ 

Beatrice listened haughtily. 

“Tt’s very nice of you to take an interest in 
me, Miss Chesebrough,” she said, with resent- 
4.50 ful girlish coolness. ‘It seems to make a great 

difference to Mama and to Dan, but for my 
Postpaid | part I don’t see that the Pomeroys and the 
| Throckmortons are one bit better than any- 
body else!” 

“T don’t know that I ever said they were,” 
Patricia answered coldly. 

“Why, who are the Bruces?”’ Beatrice went 
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on angrily, “their grandfather used t» have g 
department store. Mama remembers it very 
well, over on East Pearl Street! (nd the 
Cheneys’ uncle ran a saloon—and one of the 
Pells was mixed up in that Terry scandal!” 

“My dear girl, I know all that,” Patricia 
said patiently, “but the fact remains that they 
are all rich, and exclusive, and—well, and 
powerful, now, and they are society!” 

“And those are the people I am expected 
to kowtow to!” Beatrice said scornfully. 

“Those are the people. You can take them 
or leave them!” 


HE two girls had stopped in the dim soft light 

of the big upper hall, and now Patricia 
ended her ultimatum with a little cynical shrug 
and smile. “They have emphasized the good 
things, in their various families,” she added. 
‘“‘and ignored the bad, and their money has 
helped them to put-their best foot forward. 
I don’t suppose there’s a family in America 
that couldn’t make a pretty good showing in 
grandfathers and uncles, if it had the money! 
I do know that there are real American aristo- 
crats in this town,—for instance there’s a little 
seamstress at my boarding-house who is a 
direct descendant of Lord Baltimore, and that 
consumptive actress who committed suicide 
the other day was a Fairfax of Virginia !—but 
these women are poor, and that’s enough to 
shut all the doors!” 

“We have money enough!” Beatrice mut- 
tered. 

“Exactly. And at thirty-five you can bea 
social leader!’”’ Patricia assured her. The 
younger girl’s cheek dimpled. She liked the 
thought. 

“But how are you going to manage it?”’ she 
asked doubtfully. 

“Ah, I'll manage it!’’ There was certainty 
in Patricia’s inflection, as she nodded a good 
night, and opened her own door. 

Slowly, enjoying the unwonted luxury, she 
prepared for bed. The bathroom was larger 
than her room at Mrs. Rogers’, gloriously hot 
water plunged against the white enamel, the 
towels were thick and white and snowy, and 
embroidered with a coat-of-arms. The great 
bed was turned down invitingly, shaded 
lamps were lighted, and the thousand tiles 
of the fire-place each reflected a dancing 
wood-fire. 

She presently touched the button that dark- 
ened the room except for the bedside light. 
Then she went to the great windows, and 
opened one after another to the autumn night. 
There were stars above Lafayette Avenue, but 
no moon. Roofs and chimneys showed here 
and there, above the tops of the thinning trees. 
Under them, the street lamps made pools of 
yellow brilliance. 

A firefly in October? Patricia looked keenly 
at the dot of light that glowed by the fence. 
It was the red tip of a cigaret, and by its tiny 
light she could distinguish the figure of a man, 
standing motionless beside the hedge. In- 
stantly she knew that it was Dan. 

It was Dan, watching her window. Patricia 
felt her heart hammer for a second of surprise; 
she turned back into the room. “What an 
absurd thing for him to do!”’ she said to herself, 
with suddenly hot cheeks. ‘The idiot!” 

She got into bed, opened an illustrated maga- 
zine, looked off the page to say, “The idiot!” 
again. She would not humor her contemptu- 
ous curiosity with another stealthy look to see 
if he was still there, but presently snapped off 
her light, and settled herself comfortably for 
sleep. 

This was the time when her thoughts most 
often went to Sidney, to the future when they 
should have the long-planned studio together— 
when the artist’s beautiful wife should preside 
at bis fireside, and all the dignity and fulness 
and beauty of life come to her at last— 

A great door slammed somewhere down- 
stairs. He had come in, then. . . 

(To be continued.) 
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Synopsis of “Birthright” 
EERBRIDGE was dominated socially by 
D a group of inter-related families. Patricia 
Chesebrough was the beauty of these families, 
and, because of that, and despite the fact 
had to earn her own livelihood, she 


that she | 

nad held her place. Orphaned at twenty, 
Patricia had later taken a short course of 
library work and had been busy cataloging 


libraries since. ; 
The “‘Sensatone Palmers” had made a for- 


tune from patent medicine, but society had 
snubbed them. And now their daughter, 
Beatrice, was coming home from boarding! 
school. Dan, some twenty-odd, and his mother | 
had oflered Patricia Chesebrough three hun- 
dred dollars a month if she would undertake to 
get Beatrice into Deerbridge society; if Bea- 
trice married “decently,” twenty-five thou- 
sand cash; nominally she was to catalog the 
Palmers’ books. 

To Patricia, walking from the “Castle” to-| 
ward Sidney Hutchinson’s studio, the offer 
seemed impossible. And yet she needed 
money badly. She was still considering w hen, 
she entered Sidney's studio, 

At once she was the center of an admiring 
and friendly group as she helped arrange 
the tea things. Afterward Sidney walked 
home with her. They had been engaged 
secretly for several years, but always there 
had been some reason for waiting. So it had 
gone from year to year. Now his sister,| 
Helena, who lived with him, had a chance to 
go into vaudeville, and a friend in New York 
had offered to loan Sidney his studio. Again 
they decided to wait. This time until 
Sidney should become established in New York, 

Patricia was thoughtful when she reached 
her room. The thought of the Palmers’ offer 
kept recurring to her. 
the stairs and telephoned an acceptance to| 
the Palmers. 
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Breakfast Cocoa 
114 tablespoonfuls cocoa 


2 tablespoonfuls sugar 150 
2 cupfuls boiling water -—-- 
2 cupfuls milk 320 


Few grains salt — 


| 


Total 526 calories | 
1 cupful mi 0C«<“‘ 
Chocolate 
114 sq. unsweetened chocolate 300 calories 


4 cupful sugar 300 
Few grains salt —= 
1 cupful boiling water eae 





3 cupfuls milk ae 
| 

Total 1080 calories 

1 cupful a 7) A 


Chocolate Corn-starch Mold 


5 tablespoonfuls corn-starch 170 calories | 


3 tablespoonfuls sugar 225 | @ 
- | 


4 teaspoonful salt 


3 cupfuls milk 480 
4% teaspoonful vanilla - | 
14 tablespoonfuls cocoa 56 
Total 93t calories 
I serving 157 ba 


Chocolate Bread Pudding 
2 cupfuls stale bread-crums 800 calories 


4 teaspoonful salt 








4 cups scalded milk 640 

I teaspoonful vanilla —- 

2 sq. unsweetened chocolate 400 

4 cupful sugar 800 

2 eggs 200 
Total 2840 calories 
I serving 473 «| 





Finally she descended} ~ 


One of the 


F | 
, “ 
chocolate, recipes for the following standard 
dishes are given with their caloric value. 


oatresalready Cooked. 


OF what use to get the best 
materials, to operate the 
most modern and spotless kit- 
chens, to cater to an entire 
nation on the largest possible 
scale, if the genius of good 
cooking were lost? The whole 
Heinz industry is founded 
upon giving an appetizing 
taste to food. 













SPAGHETTI 


A *. « 
Alitalienns 








etti 


ready to serve 


Eat Heinz Spaghetti when you think you are 
not hungry; when your appetite has to be 
humored; when you want something deli- 
cious ,something that makes you hungry; when 
your common sense tells you that you must 
eat a simple, wholesome dish, but when your 
appetite demands something unusually good. 


Eat Heinz Spaghetti when you are hungry, 
hungry as a bear, because when you are 
hungry you want find not merely taste— 
and Heinz Spaghetti—spaghetti made in our 
own clean kitchens and cooked with delicious 
tomato sauce and special cheese—is a food, 
giving the nourishment that your body de- 
mands, while at the same time tasting so good 
that you never grow tired of it. 


Some of the 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada 
are made in Canada 


In using advertisements see page 6 103 
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Tinted Walls Are Now the Vogue 


i 
| 
Designs and patterns on walls have had their day. [= | 
Multi-colored treatments are passé. Good taste decrees | 





artistic monotones and health demands the elimination 
of poisonous pigments. 


In the soft, velvety tones of 


HARRISONS 
SANITARY FLAT WALL FINISH 


(A Da Pont Product) 


decorators and home builders find the perfect combination 
of beauty, sanitation and economy. It provides the ideal 
background for home furnishings, and yields the much 
desired atmosphere of good cheer and restful harmony. 


HARRISONS, INC. 


Established 1793 


Philadelphia Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
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Easter and Valentine Cards for Hand coloring, | Vaudeville Sketch: Pp. AYS Entertainments 
. . a ’ oJ 

dainty and refined—200 new subjects. Send for | togs, Recltations, gl Tableaux, Drills, 

ai «<p Ianoec?? Wree ; 29 Commencement Manual, full Of new ideas, plans, 

our catalog, LITTLE ART SHOP, request. helps and suggestions. Folk Dances, Musical Piec en, 


Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods. Large catalog 
Washington, D. C | free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 23 ', Chicago 
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1309 F St., N. 













Plan No. | 
1442 
A Colonial 
house of 
substantial 
dignity. 










6549 Case St. 









creer nenennennmeaienmemnmeeeeeeee tie nS Davenport, lowa 
HIS is an economical time to build, before end-  psampaee O Seen eeitiel 
advances material prices. Investigate our Ready-Cut Free the books 
Houses—less labor, less time, no waste. Guaranteed checked below: { 






costs. Also not Ready-Cut. Prompt shipments—standard 


[(Gordon-Van Tine 
grades. 100,000 buy from us. Local references, 


Home Plans, 









Book of 200 Plans Free. Photos, floor-plans, guar- LPs Accessory Cat- 
anteed prices. Complete details. Adaptations of Amer- — 
ica’s best architects to inexpensive homes. Send Now. DGarages. 


Gordon-VanTineG.. 4... 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back “7 om... | ; [ 
ee 


6549 Case Street Davenport, lowa 
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Tested Uses for Approved 
Foods 
Chocolate Cake 
1 cupful sugar 1200 calories 
13 cupful butter 800“ 
2 cupful milk 8o 

4} cupfuls flour Ko 

2 teaspoonfuls baking-powder 

V4 teaspoonful salt a 

14 teaspoonful vanilla — 

2 sq. chocolate 400 

2 eggs 200 
Total 3272 calories 
One slice s04 8 
Chocolate Ice-Cream 

Part 1. 

1 cupful granulated sugar 1200 calories 

2 tablespoonfuls flour £6 3 

Few grains salt —_— 

3 eggs 300 

1 pint milk 320 

Part 2. 

1 cupful granulated sugar 1 200 calories 

1 tablespoonful vanilla — 

5 drops cinnamon extract ~ 

14 teaspoonful powdered cinnamon —— 

4 sq. unsweetened chocolate Sco“ 

1 qt. thin cream j00n «“ 
Total 5476 calories 


Here is a comparison of the nourishment af- 
forded by food containing chocolate and food 
that does not. 


Total Calories in 

Name of Dish Calories (verage 

Serving 
Chocolate Cake 327216 204% 
Plain Cake 2472 i514 
Chocolate Ice Cream 5476 912% 
Vanilla Ice Cream 4672 779% 
Breakfast Cocoa 52614 131% 
Chocolate 1080 270 
Chocolate Corn-Starch Mold 0414 157 
Corn-Starch Mold 875 145 
Chocolate Bread Pudding 2840 473% 
Plain Bread Pudding 2440 406 24 


Home Canned Food Safe 


WING to the currency of reports of 
O deaths caused by eating home-canned 

food-products, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture recently issued the 
following statement prepared by the _bac- 
teriologists of its Bureau of Chemistry and the 
States Relations Service: 

There is no danger that the type of food 
poisoning known as “ Botulism will result from 
eating fruits or vegetables which have been 
canned by any of the methods recommended 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, provided such directions have been 
followed carefully. It is possible that in a 
number of instances the directions were not 
strictly followed and that spoilage has occurred. 
Of course, extreme care should be taken to 
ascertain before cating canned goods of any 
kind whether they are in good condition. 
No canned food of any kind which shows any 
signs of spoilage should ever be eaten. 

In case of any doubt as to whether the con- 
tents of a particular can have spoiled, the safest 
plan is to throw it away, although all danger 
of Botulism may be avoided by boiling the 
contents of the can for a few minutes, since the 
Bacillus botulinus and the toxin or poison 
which it produces are killed by such treatment. 
In the cold pack method of canning given out 
by the Department of Agriculture, only fresh 
vegetables are recommended for canning, and 
sterilization is accomplished by the following 
processes: Cleansing, blanching, cold dipping, 
packing in clean, hot jars, adding boiling water, 
| sealing immediately, and then sterilizing the 
sealed jars at a minimum temperature of 212 
| degrees Fahrenheit for one to four hours, ac- 
| cording to the character of the material. 
| Since the spores of B. botulinus are killed by 
( heating for one hour at 175 degrees Fahrenheit, 
there is no reason to believe that the botulius 
organism will survive such treatment. 
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not Doggie to Durdlebury. But, now Doggie 
stood awkwardly before them, conscious of 
gwollen hands and broken nails, shapeless 
ammunition boots and ill-fitting slacks, mor- 
pidly conscious too of his original failure. 

“You're about ten inches more round the 
chest than you were,” said the dean. 

“And the picture of health,” cried Peggy. 
“Now that you’ve got into the way, I’m sure 
you must really love it.” 

“Jt isn’t so bad,” Doggie replied. 

“What none of us quite understand, my 
dear fellow,”’ said the dean, “is your shying at 
Durdlebury.” 

“Besides,” Peggy chimed in, “the poor Ped- 
dles are woefully disappointed.” 

“Perhaps,” said Doggie quietly, “if I went 
there I should never want to come back.” 

“There’s something to be said from that 

int of view,” the dean admitted. ‘Even 
Oliver confessed as much.” 

“Oliver?” 

“Ves, didn’t Peggy tell you?” 

“J didn’t think Marmaduke would be in- 
terested,” said Peggy quickly. 

“T shouldn’t have minded about hearing of 
him,” said Doggie. ‘Why should I? What’s 
he doing?” 


HE dean gave information. Oliver, now a 

captain, had come home on leave a month 
ago, and had spent some of it at the deanery. 
He had seen a good deal-of fighting, and had 
one or two narrow escapes. 

“Was he keen to get back?” asked Doggie. 

The dean smiled. “I instanced his case in 
my remarks on the dangers of the solution of 
continuity.”” 

“Oh, rubbish, Daddy,” cried his daughter, 
with a flush. “Oliver is as keen as mustard.” 
The dean made a little gesture of submission. 
She continued. “He doesn’t like the beastli- 
ness out there for its own sake, any more than 
Marmaduke will. But he simply loves his 
job. He has improved tremendously. Once 
he thought he was the only man in the country 
who had seen life stark naked, and he put on 
frills accordingly. Now that he’s just one of 
amillion who have been up against life stripped 
to its skeleton he’s a bit subdued.” 

“T’m glad of that,” said Doggie. 

The dean, urbanely indulgent, joined his 
finger-tips together and smiled. ‘Peggy is 
right,” said he, “Oliver is coming out true gold 
from the fire. He’s a capital fellow. And he 
spoke of you, my dear Marmaduke, in the 
kindest way in the world. He has a tremen- 
dous admiration for your pluck.” 

“That’s awfully good of him, I’m sure,” 
said Doggie. 

Presently the dean, good, tactful man, dis- 
covered that he must go out and have a pre- 
scription made up at a chemist’s. He would 
be back in time for dinner. The engaged 
couple were left alone. 

“Well?” said Peggy. 

“Well, dear?” said Doggie. 

Her lips invited. He responded. She drew 
him to the saddle-bag sofa, and they sat down 
side by side. 

“TI quite understand, dear old thing,” she 
said. ‘I know the resignation and the rest 
of it hurt you awfully. It hurt me. But it’s 
no use grousing over spilled milk. You’ve 
already mopped it all up. It’s no disgrace to 
be a private. It’s an honor. There are 
thousands of gentlemen in the ranks. Besides 
—you’ll work your way up and they’ll offer 
you another commission in no time.” 

“You're very good and sweet, dear,” said 

Doggie, ‘to have such faith in me. But I’ve 
had a year——” 
_ “A year!” cried Peggy. ‘Good Lord! so 
it is.” She counted on her fingers. “Not 
quite. But eleven months. It’s eleven months 
since I’ve seen you. Do you realize that? 
The war has put a stop to time. It is just one 
endless day.” 





The Rough Road 


(Continued from page 44) 


“One awful, endless day,” Doggie acquiesced | 
with a smile. ‘But I was saying—I’ve had a| 
year, or an endless day of eleven months, in| 
which to learn myself. And what I don’t 
know about myself isn’t knowledge.” 


| 
| 

EGGY interrupted with a laugh. “You! 

must be a wonder. Dad’s always preaching | 
about self-knowledge. Tell meallaboutit.” | 

Doggie shook his head, at the same time 
passing his hand over it in a familiar gesture. | 
Then Peggy cried: 

“T knew there was something wrong with 
you. Why didn’t you tell me? You’ve had 
your hair cut—cut quite differently.” 

It was McPhail, careful godfather, who had 
taken him as a recruit to the regimental barber 
and prescribed a transformation from the 
sleek long hair brushed back over the head, 
to a conventional military crop. 

“Tt’s advisable,” Doggie replied, “for a 
Tommy’s hair to be cut as short as possible. 
The Germans are sheared like convicts.” | 

Peggy regarded him open-eyed and puzzle-| 
browed. He enlightened her no further, but} 
pursued the main proposition. 

“T wouldn’t take a commission,” said he, 
“if the War Office went mad, and sank on its| 
knees and beat its head in the dust before me.”’ | 

“Why not?” 

“T’ve learned my place in the world,” said | 
Doggie. 

Peggy shook him by the shoulder and turned | 
on him her young, eager face. ‘Your place} 
in the world is that of a cultivated gentleman | 
of old family, Marmaduke Trevor of Denby 
Hall.” 

“That was the funny old world,” said he, 
“that stood on its legs—legs wide apart with | 
its hands beneath the tails of its evening coat, 
in front of the drawing-room fire. The present | 
world’s standing on its head. Everything’s| 
upside down. It has no sort of use for Mar- 
maduke Trevor of Denby Hall.” 

Peggy returned to the attack. 
intend always to remain a private?” 

“T do,” said he. “Not even a corporal.| é& 
You see, I’ve learned to be a private of sorts, 
and that satisfies my ambition.” 

“Well, I give it up,” said Peggy. “Though 
why you wouldn’t let Dad get you a nice cushy 
job is a thing I can’t understand.” 

“T’ve made my bed, and I must lie on it.” 

“T don’t believe you’ve got such a thing as 
a bed.” 

Doggie smiled. “Oh, yes, a bed of a sort.” 
Then, noting her puzzled face, he said consol- 
ingly, “It'll all come right when the war’s over.” 

“But when will that be? And who knows, 
my dear man, what may happen to you?” | 

“Tf I’m knocked out, I’m knocked out, and| 
there’s an end of it,” replied Doggie phi!- 
osophically. 

She put her hand on his. 
become of me?” 

“We needn’t cry over my corpse yet,”’ said 
Doggie. 

The dean, after a while, returned with his 
bottle of medicine, which he displayed with 
conscious ostentation.’ They dined. Peggy 
again went over the ground of the possible 
commission. 

She cried a little on parting. This time 
Doggie was going, not to the fringe, but to the 
heart of the Great Adventure, into the thick 
of the carnage. A year ago, she said through 
her tears, she would have thought herself 
much more fitted for it than Marmaduke. pride Sena get 

“Perhaps you are still, dear,” said Doggie, : 
with his patient smile. MARVEL PRODUCTS 

He saw them to the taxi which was to take ; y COMPANY 


them to the familiar Sturrocks’. Before get- Seer | 405 West M Street, Chicago, Ut P 
ting in, Peggy embraced him. P Reedlbamnedbosescind Shsche dhe 


aun 1 ag es Nite 
Keep out of the way of shells and bullets NEW YORK POLYCLINIC 
as much as you can.” _ | HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 
The dean blew his nose, God-blessed him,| .. _., 341 West 50th Street, New York City : 
: e Two Vears’ and four months’ course in Surgical, medi-al. 
and murmured something incoherent about} and obstetrical Nursing; leading to registration in New 
fighting for the glory of old England. 









Don’t send it flying all over the 
house or office. Do your dusting 
the sanitary way—with 3-in-One 
Dustless Dust Cloths. Make them 
yourself, It’s no effort at all. Just 
drop a little 


3-in-One Oil 


on a piece of cheese-cloth, allowing 
the oil to permeate thoroughly. Then 
the cloth wil] pick up 
and hold every speck 

of dust. Also re- 
moves all soil and 
fingermarks. Putsa 
rich, lasting polish % 
on fine furni- 
ture. Try it. 


Make Your 
Own Polish Mop 


It’s easy. Cut off any new twine mop a few 
inches from the handle and pour on some 3-in- 
One Oil—enough to permeate the strands. Let 
stand awhile and you have, ata few 
cems’ cost, a splendid polish mop 
that will keep hardwood and paint- 
ed floors scrupulously clean. A 3- 
in-One Polish Mop takes up every 
vestige of dust and dirt. Also 

‘heals’? minor scats and scratches 
in floors 

3 in-One is sold at all stores —in 
15c, 25c and 5Uc bottles, and in the 
Handy Oil Can, 25c. 

FRE Liberal sample of 

3-in-One Oil and Dic- 
tionary of Uses sent free on request. 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 CZM. Broadway, N. Y. 
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Velvet Finish, with 
Marvel Silver Polish 


Easily removes the soiled, darkened coat- — 
ing on the silver without the customary rub- | 
bing—does not scratch the silver—leaves a finish 
of soft, velvety luster. 

Marvel Aluminum Polish isthe © 
only product on the market that will = 
polish aluminum without scratching 
and, at the same time, clean it. 

If your deaier doesn't handle Marvel 
Polishes, send 25¢ to cover postage and 
a we'll ship you an 8-ounce sample 
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York State. Eight hour system. Address 
HELEN G. HILL, B.S., R. N., Principal 
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MINCE MEAT 


* Like this 






























You have baked for 30 years 


To Save and Serve 
Now bake a 


WAR PIE 


No Top Crust 


Use NONE SucH MINCE MEAT 
“Like Mother Used to Make” 
None Sucn Mince Meat for regular 
mince pies, cakes, puddings, and cookies 


Merrell-Soule Company - Syracuse, N. Y. 


If Good House- 
keeping Is Late- 





If Good Housekeeping is not on time 
in reaching you—or perhaps is lost 
altogether—please remember the diffi- 
culties imposed on EVERYONE by 
the exigencies of war. The govern- 
ment comes first—and every trans- 
portation facility—so vital right now 
—is responding to the call of the 
federal administration. And it is only 
right that this should be so. There- 
fore, if your copy of Good Housekeep- 
ing is delayed or lost, let us know. 
Good Housekeeping appears on the 
twenty-ninth of the month; we are 
doing everything possible to keep up 


the regular schedule and we will see 
that you are taken care of. Only one 
























thing we suggest to you: please 


Be || Be Patient} 








The Sensibie 
Health Dish— 

A LITTLE mixed with your favor- 
ite breakfast food daily willim- 
prove the dish and betteryour health. 
Makes delicious.nuffins. Packed only 
in twenty-five cent cartons. Insist 
on green package with red 

= seals. Of best grocers. 
The KELLOGG FOOD COMPANY 

Battle Creek, Michigan 
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The Rough Road 
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Good luck,” cried Peggy from the 
window. 

She blew him a kiss. The taxi drove off, 
and Doggie went back into’ the house with 
leaden feet. The meeting, which he had 
morbidly dreaded, had brought him no com- 
fort. It had not removed the invisible barrier 
between Peggy and himself. But Peggy 
seemed so unconscious of it that he began to 
wonder whether it existed only in his imagina- 
tion. What was the matter with him? He 
seemed to have lost all human feeling. 
Otherwise why had he felt no prick of jeal- 
ousy at Peggy’s admiring comprehension of 
Oliver? Of course he loved her. Of course 
he wanted to marry her when this nightmare 
was over. That went without saving. But 
why couldn’t he look to the glowing future? 
A poet had called a lover’s mistress ‘the lode- 
star of his one desire.’ That to him Peggy 
ought to be. Lode-star. One desire. The 
words confused him. He had no lode-star. 
His one desire was to be left alone. He rose, 
sighed, shook himself. ‘TI give it up,” said he, 
and went to bed. 


OGGIE went to France, a France hitherto 

undreamed of; a France clean swept and 
garnished for war; a France, save for the ubi- 
quitous English soldiery, of silent towns and 
empty villages and deserted roads; a France of 
smiling fields and sorrowful faces of women, 
and drawn, patient faces of old men—and 
even then, the women and old men were rarely 
met by day, for they were at work on the land, 
solitary figures on the landscape, with vast 
spaces between them. In the quiet townships 
English street signs and placards conflicted 
with the sense of being in friendly provincial 
France, and gave the impression of foreign 
domination. For beyond that long grim line 
of eternal thunder, away over there in the 
distance, which was called the Front, street 
signs and placards in yet another alien tongue 
also outraged the serene genius of French 
urban life. Yet our signs were a symbol of 
a mighty empire’s brotherhood, and the 
dimmed eyes that beheld the Place de la Fon- 
faine transformed into ‘Holborn Circus” and 
the Grande Rue into ‘ Piccadilly” smiled. 
There were many signs, “This way to the 
Y. M. C. A. hut”; and in many humble 
windows was the startling announcement, 
“Washing done here.’ British motor couriers 
and ambulances crowded the little place and 
aligned along the avenues. British faces, 
British voices, everywhere. The blue uniform 
and blue helmet of a French soldier seemed as 
incongruous, as welcome, as in London. 

And the straight, endless roads, so French 
with their infinite border of poplars, their 
patient little stones marking every hundred 
meters, until the tenth rose into the proud 
kilometer stone proclaiming the distance to 
the next stately town, rang too with the sound 
of British voices, and the tramp of British feet, 
and the clatter of British transport and the 
screech and whir of cars, revealing as they 
passed the flash of red and gold of the British 
staff. Yet the finely cultivated land remained 
to show that it was France; and the little 
whitewashed villages; the curé in shovel hat 
and rusty cassock; the children in blue or black 
blouses who stared as the British troops went 
by; the helpful signs set up in happier days 
by the Touring Club of France. 

Into this strange anomaly of a land came 
Doggie with his draft, still half stupefied by 
the remorselessness of the stuperdovs machine 
in which he had been caught, in spite of his 
many months of training in England. He 
had loathed the East Coast camp. When he 
landed at Boulogne in the dark and pouring 
rain, and hunched his pack with the others 
who went off singing to the rest camp, he re- 
gretted East Anglia. 

“Give us a turn on the whistle, 
said the corporal. 

“T was seasick into it and threw it over- 


Doggie,” 


board,” he growled, stumbling over the rails 
ot the quay. 

Then the draft joined its unit. In} his youth 
Doggie had often wondered at the meaning 
of the familiar inscription on every goods-van 
in France: “40 Hommes. 8 chevaux.” Now 
he ceased to wonder. He was one of the forty 
men. At the rail-head he began to march and 
at last joined the remnant of his battalion, 
Very many familiar faces of officers were miss. 
ing. New men had taken their places. And 
very many of his old comrades had gone, some 
to Blighty, some west of that Island of Desire; 
and those who remained had the eyes of 
children who had passed through the valley of 
the shadow of death. 

McPhail and Mo Shendish had passed 
through unscathed. In the reconstruction of 
the regiment, chance willed that the three of 
them found themselves in the same platoon 
of the company. Doggie almost embraced 
them. 

“Laddie,” said McPhail to him, as he was 
drinking a mahogany-colored liquid, that was 
known by the name of tea, out of a tin mug, 
and eating a hunk of bread and jam, ‘‘I don’t 
know whether or not I’m pleased to see you. 
You were safer in England. Once I misspent 
many months of my life in shielding you from 
the dangers of France. But France is a much 
more dangerous place nowadays, and I can’t 
help you. You’ve come right into the thick 
of it. Just listen to the hell’s delight that’s 
going on over yonder.” 

The easterly wind brought them the roar 
streaked with stridence of the artillery duel 
in progress on the nearest sector of the front. 

They were sitting in the cellar entrance 
to a house in a little town which had already 
been somewhat mauled. 


NEX: E door, the facade of the upper stories had 

been shelled away, and the naked interiors 
gave the impression of a pathetic doll’s house. 
Women’s garments still hung on pegs. A 
cottage piano lurched forward drunkenly on 
three legs, with the keyboard ripped open, the 
treble notes on the ground, the bass incongru- 
ously in the air. In the attic, ironically secure, 
hung a cheap German print of blowsy children 
feeding a pig. The wide flagstoned street 
smelt sour. At various cavern doors sat 
groups of the billeted soldiers. Here and there 
a shop was open, and the elderly proprietor 
and his wife stood by the doorway to get the 
afternoon air. Women and children straggled 
rarely through the street. The Boche had 
left the little town alone for some time, 
and all the French population, save those 
whose homes were reduced to nothingness, 
had remained. They took no notice of the 
distant bombardment. It had grown to 
be a phenomenon of nature, like the wind 
and the rain. 

But to Doggie it was new. He listened to 
the artillery duel with an odd little spasm of 
his heart. 

“What do you think of that, now?” asked 
McPhail grandly, as if it was The Greatest 
Show on Earth run by him, the proprietor. 

“Tt’s rather noisy,” said Doggie, with a little 
ironical twist of his lips that was growing 
habitual. ‘Do they keep it up at night?” 

“They do.” 

“T don’t think it’s fair to interfere 
one’s sleep like that,” said Doggie. 2 

“You’ve got to adapt yourself to it,” said 
McPhail sagely. ‘‘No doubt you’ll be remem- 
bering my theory of adaptability. Through 
that I’ve made myself into a very brave man. 
When I wanted to run away—a very natural 
desire, considering the scrupulous attention 
I’ve always paid to my bodily well-being— 
I reflected on the preposterous obstacles put 
in the way of flight by a bowelless military 
system, and adapted myself to the static an 
dynamic conditions of the trenches.” 

Gorblime!” said Mo Shendish, 
out by his side; “just listen to him!” 
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The Rough Road 


“But as to what you were saying, laddie,” 
McPhail continued, “T’ll not deny that I’ve 
derived considerable interest and amuse- 
ment from a bombardment. Yet it has its 
sad aspect.” He paused for a moment or 
two. ‘ Man,” he continued, “what an awful 
waste of money!” 

“J don’t know what old Mac is jawing 
about,” said Mo Shendish, “but you can take 
it from me he’s a holy terror with the bayonet. 
One moment he’s talking to a Boche through 
his hat and the next the Boche is wriggling 
like a worm on a bent pin.” 

Mo winked at Phineas. The temptation to 
“tell the tale’ to the newcomer was too 
strong. 

Doggie grew very serious. “You’ve been 
killing men like that?” 

“Thousands, laddie,” replied Phineas, the 
picture of unboastful veracity, “‘and so has our 
jron-gutted—I would have said steel-invis- 
cerated, but he wouldn’t understand it— 
comrade by my side.” 

Mo Shendish, helmeted, browned, dried, 
toughened, a very different Mo from the pallid 
ferret whom Aggie had driven into the ranks 
of war, hunched himself up, his hands clasping 
hisknees. ‘I don’t mind doing it, when you’re 
so excited you don’t know where you are,” 
said he, “but I don’t like thinking of it after- 
ward.” 

As a matter of fact he had only once got 
home with the bayonet, and the memory was 
very unpleasant. 

A little girl of ten, neatly pig-tailed, but 

piteously shod, came near, and seemed to cast 
a child’s envious eye on Doggie’s bread and 
jam. 
“Approach, my little one,” Phineas cried 
in French words, but with the accent of 
Sauchiehall Street, “if I gave you a franc, what 
would you do with it?” 

“T should buy nourishment for maman.” 

“Lend me a franc, laddie,” said McPhail, 
and when Doggie had slipped the coin into his 
palm, he addressed the child in unintelligible 
grandiloquence and sent her on her way 
mystified, but rejoicing. Ces bons dréles 
d’ Anglais! 

“Ah, laddie,” cried Phineas, stretching him- 
self out comfortably by the lintel of the door, 
“vou’ve got to learn to savor the exquisite 
pleasure of a genuinely kindly act.” 

“Hold on!” cried Mo. “It was Doggie’s 
money you were flinging about.” 

McPhail withered him with a _ glance 
—- an unphilosophical ignoramus,” said 
ce. 


’ 


(To be continued) 
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(Continued from page 72) 


radish or simple salad may form the first 
course. For dessert fresh or stewed fruit, 
fruit pudding, or pie may be used, pro- 
viding that the fruit is not too highly sweet- 
ened and that the pie does not have much 
crust. Perhaps we can even learn to eat our 
salad last, and this would prove an excellent 
thing for the teeth in more than one respect. 
There is no tooth-brush which will remove 
sticky pastries and cake from the fissures of 
the teeth with such effectiveness as will a green 
salad, celery, radishes, onions, apples, oranges, 
and fibrous foods generally, eaten the last 
thing. Under the 100 to 250 pound pressure 
of the healthy bite, these fibrous foods will 
=~ out the particles of acid-forming 
oods. 

When children are given sweets, the sweets 
should be followed by a bit of some food having 
a high anti-acid potentiality—an apple or a 
plece of orange perhaps. In this connection it 
1s well to know that chocolates and caramels 











Send Candy 
To Your Soldier 


but be sure it is fresh 
when he gets it 
Express and parcel post are likely to cause 
damage and delay. Your gift can be delivered 
in perfect condition, and promptly, through 


* 


Army Delivery Service 
There is a Huyler representative at practically 
every Army Training Camp. 
Any Huyler store and almost any Huyler agency, 
anywhere in the country, will take your order, 


and the candy will be delivered to your soldier 
at the camp almost immediately. 


Ask about this service at 
any Iluyler store or agency. 
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PINEHURST caroun 

CAROLINA 
CAROLINA HOTEL open for the season 

Golf three cighteen-hole courses and one of 9holes. Trap Shooting Every facility pfovided for 


All four courses at the hi hest standard of _trap shooting, one of the 
upkeep. largest equipments in America being located here. 


Tennis The clay tennis courts at ¥ inehurst are ‘ 
Rifle Range » 





1 nder direct charge of Annie 
famous both among professionals and Jakley. Lessons given. 


es ! 
amateurs for their excellence. Frequent tournaments. 


* P eicealilas cna : , Good roads through from Nev 
Horse Racing po Bigger i Brees a Motoring York— also in every direction from 
? ey See we Pinehurst. 


horses from private stables. 
Livery The large stable of saddle and drivin: The Great Sand Hill Fair will ve hela No- 
a 


horses under the direction of the hoiel vember 22d-23d, 
with Berkshire Hog, sale, and Congress. 





management. 
Excellent boarding school for boys near the village of Pinehurst. No Consumptives are received at Pinehurst 
Through Pullman Service from New York via Seaboard Air Line Railway. Only 
one night from New York, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati 
Send for tllustrated booklet, road maps, horse ~actng, leaflet, schedule of golf and tennis tournaments 
and trap shooting programme 
Pinehurst Office, Pinehurst, N. C. Or LeonarJ Tufts, 282 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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Drowning the Magazines 


By a Reader 


I live in a tiny town in the moun- 
tains of Vermont. The nearest rail- 
road station is twelve miles away. 
The population of my town is about 
four hundred, scattered over a number 
of square miles, and there is not oné of 
that four hundred who could be re- 
ferred to as well-to-do. My husband 
is not well-to-do. He is a rural mail 
carrier with a route which gives him 
time to work a little farm. 


We have no public library. We are 
too small and poor a community to 
afford that. Few books are owned in 
our homes, and those not offering a 
variety of reading. But one thing we 
do have which gives us something 
fresh to read and which enables us, 
even in that remote village, to keep 
some account of the world, and to sat- 
isfy that hunger for knowledge which 
seems to increase as the opportunities 
for it diminish. We have our reading 
club, of which I am secretary. 


With the sum of our dues we sub- 
scribe for all the magazines the money 
will buy. These magazines are our 
theaters, our concerts, our lecture 
courses; they enable us to travel in 
foreign countries and to know and to 
understand distant parts of our own 
countries. They are our art museums. 
They make it possible for us to talk 
intelligently to strangers about places 
we can never hope to see, about the 
finer privileges of life in which we can 
never hope to share. 


Ourselves and our whole village are 
the better for articles we read. We 
have learned the meaning of sanita- 
tion; we know why the fly is danger- 
ous; we have compelled the Select- 
men to enforce sanitation that we 
would never have heard of but for 
our magazines. 


Our kitchens are not the same. 
Our food is better prepared and more 
tasty. Instead of being backwoods 
housewives, we try to be as up-to-date 
as our city neighbors. Perhaps we 
try harder than they—and we know 
how, because our magazines tell us. 


Twenty years ago the infant mortal- 
ity among us was an agony. A baby 
born was received with both love and 
terror, for we saw how few were his 
chances for surviving his first three 
years. Today the love is there, but 
the terror is gone. We have been 
taught how to guard our babies, not 
only to guard them after they are in 
our arms but before. For this one 
thing the magazines are precious to us. 


Our education is not altogether on 
the practical side, either, but in those 
things which make life more beautiful 
and livable. We cannot know the 


music of the world, for we have not 
yet been able to afford a phonograph. 
But we are saving for one. At least 
we have learned that if we have not 
heard it we must hear it. But we do 
know about pictures and about statues 
and about architecture. The maga- 
zines have shown us those things and 
explained them to us—and have de- 
veloped in us an appreciation for 
beauty. 


I could write to you for hours about 
what changes the magazines have 
brought about in the lives of myself 
and my family, in my neighbors, in our 
whole village. We are not the same. 
And because the magazines were al- 
most our sole source of information 
and of encouragement and of inspira- 
tion, I place the credit for these 
changes where it belongs. I do not 
overstate the fact. 


Now I am writing because I am 
afraid. We have heard that Congress 
does not understand the place the 
magazine has in the lives of such as 
myself, and has passed a law which 
threatens to interfere with our receiv- 
ing them as we have. Father and I 
have studied that law and it doesn’t 
seem just to us. It seems as if Con- 
gress, unwittingly, had set out to pun- 
ish us and to deprive us of the thing 
that has made us what we are. We 
are afraid that some of the magazines 
which are so necessary to us will not 
keep on in business because they can- 
not afford to pay the increase in 
postage that Congress has enacted. 


We are afraid that those who do 
keep on will be obliged to raise their 
rates of subscription. Do you know 
what that will mean? Eighteen of us 
contribute twenty-seven dollars a 
year. That twenty-seven dollars 
buys us all I have told you about 
above. We cannot afford more than 
twenty-seven dollars, and increased 
subscription means we must take 
fewer magazines. We cannot get 
along without them. 


I believe if Congress understood 
that; if Congress knew about us and 
how we need the magazines, they 
would repeal that law. Father has 
written to our Congressman and our 
Senator. Once he would not have 
dared to do that. He asked their help 
for us. Every family of our eighteen 
has written. Don’t you believe that 
when Congress understands; when 
Congress knows about us back here 
in the mountains, and about our like 
on distant prairies, it will look at this 
thing from another direction, and 
work to give us more of what is so 
necessary to us, instead of depriving 
us of it? There must be some way 
to make them understand. 


Will you not write your Congressman urging a repeal of this 
measure which will deprive many homes of a source of enjoy- 


ment and inspiration? Address him “House Office Building, 


Washington, D. C.” 
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Diet in the Prevention of 
Dental Decay 


leave the most residue on the teeth and that 
they are consequently most harmful at the end 
of a meal. Hard-boiled candy, like the old. 
fashioned taffy, is least injurious, and the old- 
fashioned acid fruit drops are best of all. But 
on the whole, children should be encouraged to 
spend their pocket-money on fruit rather 
than on candy. Children require sugar jn 
some form, but it is preferable to have them 
get as much of it as possible in the juice of 
fruits and some vegetables. 


The Mothers 


(Continued from page 29) 


_ sufferings, great massacres, and great catas- 


trophes were enwrapped by the clamors and 
lamentations of the mothers. They do not 
assemble in the public places, they do not 
utter recriminations, they rail at no one, they 
do not rebel. They swallow their sobs and 
stifle their tears, as though obeying a command 
which they have passed from one to the other, 
unknown to the men. 

We do not know what it is that sustains 
them and gives them the strength to bear the 
remnant of their lives. Some of them have 
other children; and we can understand that 
they transfer to them the love and the future 
which death has shattered. Many of them 
have never lost or are striving to recover their 
faith in the eternal promises; and here again 
we can understand that they do not despair, 
for the mothers of the martyrs did not despair 
either. But thousands of others, whose home 
is for ever deserted, and whose sky is peopled 
by none but pale phantoms, retain the same 
hope as those who keep on hoping. What 
gives them this courage which astonishes our 
eyes? When the best, the most compassionate, 
the wisest among us meet one of these mothers 
who has just stealthily wiped her eyes; so 
that the sight of her unhappiness may not 
offend others who are happier, when they seek 
for words which, uttered amid the glaring 
directness of the most awful sorrow that can 
strike a human heart, shall not sound like 
odious or ridiculous lies, they can find hardly 
anything to say to her. They speak to her of 
the justice and beauty of the cause for which 
her hero fell, of the immense and necessary 
sacrifice, of the remembrance and gratitude of 
mankind, of the irreality of life, -vhich is 
measured not by the length of days, but by 
the lofty height of duty and glory. They add 
that the dead do not die, that there are no 
dead, that those, who are no more, live nearer 
to our souls than when they were in the flesh, 
and that all that we loved in them lingers on in 
our hearts so long as it is visited by our memory 
and revived by our love. 

But, even while they speak, they feel the 
emptiness of their speech. They are conscious 
that all this is true only for those whom death 
has not hurled into the abyss, where words are 
nothing more than childish babble; that the 
most ardent memory can not take the place of a 
dear reality which we touch with our hands or 
lips; and that the most exalted thought is as 
nothing compared with the daily going out 
and coming in, the familiar presence at meals, 
the morning and evening kiss, the fond em- 
brace at the departure, and the intoxicating 
delight at the return. The mothers know 
and feel this better than we do; and that is 
why they do not answer our attempts at 
consolation, and why they listen to them in 
silence, finding within themselves other reasons 
for living and hoping, than those which we, 
vainly searching the whole horizon of human 
certainty and thought, try to bring them 
from the outside. They resume the burden 
of their days, without telling us whence they 
derive their strength, or teaching us the secret 
of their self-sacrifice, their resignation, and 
their herosim. 
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Somewhere ou the Atlantic 


(Continued from page 46). 


receives 2 number when he joins the ship. 
His clothes, hammock hooks, and ditty-box 
are marked with the same number. | 

The ditty-box! You have to see it to ap- 
preciate it. It is the only article our sailor 
laddies own that is private. It locks; is about 
a foot and a half long and a foot wide and one 
foot deep. It is made of some kind of wood 
that is light. It is the most man thing about 
the whole ship. I think the officers envy the 
men their ditty-boxes, for it is the boy’s pocket 
grown up with him. A locked pocket and 
no woman to clear it out! 

The food on the ship is good, and there is 
plenty of it. The luxury of green vegetables 
and fresh fruits depends on whether the ships 
are at sea or in port. Each ship feeds in a 
different way, but all feed well. I questioned 
the boys closely on the food. I also messed 
with them many times. As no one ever knew 
when I would decide to join mess, or on which 
ship I would decide at the last minute to be 
invited, I know I ate the regular food of the 
ship. I had no frills or trimmings, unless the 
napkin which was urged on me was a frill. 
The bluejackets themselves use neither nap- 
kins nor table-clothes. But some way they 
couldn’t endure seeing a mother napkinless. 
So at those memorable meals I was spoiled 
with a napkin which came, I suppose, from the 
ward-room—the dining-room of the officers. 


What About Food Aboard Ship? 

HE kitchen, called galley in terms of the sea, 

is on the top deck of the newer ships. In 
the old ships, constructed in days when sanita- 
tion did not form so important a part of life 
on land and sea, the kitchens are below, away 
from the fresh air and the sunshine. All the 
galleys were immaculately clean, much too 
clean to please a woman who would have liked 
to find some fault in the housekeeping results 
ofamale world. The latest cooking equipment 
facilitates the preparation of the food. . Ships’ 
cooks and assistants are numerous. They 
begin work about two or three in the morning 
and finish after supper is served. Twice a 
week (the nights beans are baking for break- 
fast), one cook must sit up all night and watch 
the beans that they do not burn. Right here 
I should like to say that navy beans have a 
right to the name. They are the favorite dish 
of the men, and they put Boston Baked Beans 
to shame. I haven’t decided what magic 
seasoning is put in them or whether it is the 
mixture of the tang of the salt air, but—Uncle 
Sam’s sea cooks have made bean-baking an art. 

The cold-storage plants, of which each ship 
has several, are opened but twice a day. You 
can imagine how large they are. Two hundred 
thousand pounds of fresh meat is placed in 
cold storage at one time on the largest ships! 
Fresh meat is never taken aboard: during the 
day, as the sun rays might start a deterioration 
of the meat. At sundown, a big cold-storage 
ship anchors alongside the fighting ship, and 
the meat is quickly taken aboard and placed 
in the cold-storage plants, which I can testify 
from personal contact are twin sisters to the 
arctic. I saw two hundred thousand pounds 
of fresh meat brought aboard in five hours. 
I followed the last piece into one of the cold- 
storage rooms to test the temperature and 
sought the engine-rooms far below a few 
minutes later, vowing then and there never to 
become a cold-storage investigator. 

Supplies of tin goods are placed in various 
storerooms throughout the ship. Potatoes 
and onions have special lockers on the top deck. 
These lockers are great wire boxes which hold 
enough spuds—one never says potatoes on 
shipboard—and onions to feed the men many 
days. When the ship is under way, the onion 
locker is left unlocked; hardened seamen, 
who have learned how to keep their healthiest 
and happiest on the water, eat a raw onion 
each day when on “‘sea rations,’’ which means 
a diet of no fresh vegetables. 


Onions satisfy 


the craving which such a diet causes. Green 
vegetables can not be taken to sea because 
they are perishable. In port there is always | 
an abundance of fresh vegetables. Onions 
also prevent scurvy and other skin diseases 
which come from a diet lacking in mineral 
salts and vitamines, two properties found in 
green vegetables. On board every ship there | 
is a vegetable paring machine called a “spud | 
peeler.””. When it is in working order, it grates | 


off the skin of the potato with an emery | 


board. But like other similar devices it fre- | 
quently does not work. The cooks’ assistants | 
must then peel enough spuds for from .1000 
to 1500 men, with knives! Since potatoes are 
served two and three times a day, the amount | 
of potato paring done is considerable. 

The waste on shipboard is a problem. Much 
of it is necessary. There are no ice-boxes in | 
which to store left-overs. This means that 
when too much food is prepared, it has to be 
thrown away. But the cook can gage the eat- 
ing capacity of the ship’s crew almost to a 
serving. Uncle Sam has studied these prob- 
lems and allotted so much a day for each man. 
On seasick days, the cook is also a good judge 
of the amount of food that will be eaten. 

The old-time method of serving meals on 
war-ships makes unnecessary waste. This 
system is still in use on the majority of the | 
ships, but Secretary Daniels has introduced 
two new systems on several different ships, 
as trial systems in reducing the waste and 
serving the food hotter. These new ways of 
serving on shipboard are proving most satis- , 
factorily that waste can be reduced, and that 
food can be served hot to the men. Under the 
old system the food is sent down from the | 
galleys to the serving-rooms, where it is placed 
on platters, one platter for each table of ten 
or twelve men. The mess boys take the plat- 
ters to the tables where they serve each man 
an equal portion. It is here that the waste 
is found. One boy will eat the meat, but not 
the vegetables. Another will eat the vegetables 
but not the meat. Each eats what he likes and 
leaves the rest. As each one can have all he | 
wants, he sends his plate back for more of the | 
food he likes and leaves on his plate the 
article of food he doesn’t like. Naturally, 
the food can not be used again, and must be 
thrown out. 

Refuse is not thrown overboard from most 
of the ships. It is burned in the ship’s in- 
cinerator. Only a few of the older ships are 
without these devices. When in port, these 
few ships shoot the garbage down a funnel 
to a garbage-ship which calls each day and 
takes the refuse to distant shores where it is 
burned. 


“Dinner is Ready” 
"THE two new systems which have proven 
very satisfactory to the men and to Uncle | 
Sam, differ from each other. The cafeteria | 
system is not so popular with the men as the 
other; but it has reduced waste and the cost } 
of feeding. The other new system somewhat 
resembles the old, but it has the advantage of 
eliminating waste. The food is served ia { 
aluminum serving-dishes which are placed on | 
the table. Each man helps himself. He takes 
what he wants. What is left in the serving- | 
dishes is clean food and can be used again. 
The cafeteria system is so thoroughly or- 
ganized that the 1500 men, on the ship where it 
is being tried out, are at their respective tables 
eight minutes after meal time is piped. But | 
the men do not like standing in line to be 
served. There have been many complaints 
about the standing. The time seems long, 
expecially to those who come last. I heard one , 
boy declare he had stood in line for twenty 
minutes before he was served. The complaint 
was investigated, and it was found that twenty- 
two minutes after the meal had been piped 
he had been served, eaten, and had left the 
table. But it is human to exaggerate. especially | 
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An Altractive Summer-and-Winler Porch ai 
Short Hills, N. J., furnished by Leavens 





A wide Tange of styles and your own 
custom finish give unlimited latitude for 
the exercise of individual taste. 


LEAVENS FURNITURE 


Is unique in this respect—that you have 
a manufacturer’s unlimited stock to select 
from ‘either in Modern, Cottage, Colonial 
or other pleasing designs, and in addition, 
if you so desire, you can exercise your own 
individual taste and judgment in the selec- 
tion of finish to harmonize with surround- 
ing interiors. This combination of service 
is productive of the greatest satisfaction to 
the purchaser. 

Appropriate and pleasing designs for the 
entire home furnishing. 

Shipments carefully made. Send for 
package No. 3, containing over 200 illus- 
trations and Color Chart. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
32 Canal Street Boston, Mass. 





























“VIYELLA’ 
FLANNEL 
Winter Designs for 1918 


’ 


Specially adapted for Women’s! 
Children’s! and Infants’ wear! 


“Viyella” comes in a large variety of 
patterns, comprising Plain Colors! 
Stripes! and Fancy Designs! 


“Viyella” can be obtained 
at all leading retail stores. 


Avoid imitations. 


‘Viyella’ 


(Regd.) 


For Frocks, 
> Knickerbockers, 
Night Dresses 

Day Shirts, 
Pyjamas, etc. 


DOES = ¢ 


NOT 
SHRINK 





Look for the name on the selvedge 





3 Exquisite Hand-Mad 


sao b 
Francaise et 4 


=, NG Deglgies  éli- ¢ 
gavts, by the $ 
wonderful French, needieworkers of the Paris of @ 


America. The finest materials and each garment ¢ 
m a thing of rare beauty. Made in French New 
Orleans, they more than equal in every way 
the finest imported models, and are moder- 
ately priced. Beautiful dresses for chil- 4 
dren, 3to 8 years are included. Every article ¢ 
is distinctive. Sentonanproval. Write for $ 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 





using advertisements see page 6 















If your boy has 
gone to the front, 
display your Service 


“Service F lags 


with one or more stars, each star representing 
one of your dear ones in your country’s Army 
or Navy: 

Wool Bunting, Guaranteed Fast Colors 


2 x 3 feet $1.50 4 x 6 feet $4.05 
325 “* 3.00 5x8 * 6.15 


Cheaper grades from 25c up. The ideal gift 
for your friend, whose boy has gone to war. 


American Flags 


“Jewel De Luxe’’ Grade — Finest Quality 




















Wool Bunting. Brilliant—Guaranteed Fast 


Colors. 


3 x 5 feet $3.45 |5x 8 feet $ 7.50 
4x6 “ 4.80/6x10 “ 10.50 


Larger sizes up to 50x75 ft. at prices in 
proportion. 


Red Cross Flags 


Guaranteed Wool Bunting 
4xSft. $4.80 5x8 ft. $7.50 6x10 ft. $10.50 


Write for our Special Flag Catalog, 
which features All Kinds and Prices 


SLengcld. 


MARK 
120 West 32nd St. New York 
MAN nA 
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Good Housekeeping 
COVERS 


Beginning with the December, 1917, issue 
we can supply you with the 


JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 


covers as will appear each month hereafter. 





Turnto Our Cover 


No. 903. “A Welcome Star’ 


You will be delighted with it. Send 25 
cents now for a copy. Quantity limited. 
Size 11x14 inches. In full colors. 
If outside of United States add 1oc for registration. 
We publish all the latest 
Jessie Willcox Smith pictures. 


Our New 1918 Catalog sent on receipt of 
postage. 


Good Housekeeping 


119 W. 40th St. New York 
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when one is tired. It is just as human to hate 
to stand in line whether it is to get food or to 
buy theater tickets. And youth is human and 
impatient! I hate lines, too, don’t you? 

The food served in the aluminum dishes 
came to the table hotter than that served by 
either of the other systems. I personally 
prefer this system. I found my boys, however, 
knew more of human nature than I. They 
have discovered that there is always some one 
who is gluttonous or selfish, when so many 
are gathered together from so many kinds of 
homes and places. The selfish, gluttonous 
man will take the best and the most. He will 
always manage to be served first. The others 
will get what is left. 


What They Eat and Drink 

LL the drinking water of the ship is distilled. 

The ice is frozen by machinery and keeps 
the cold-storage plants very cold. A few of the 
smaller ships do not have space enough to distil 
water. They are supplied by a water barge 
which is part of the fleet’s train. At the end 
of every passageway there is a scuttle-butt, a 
sanitary drinking station, which is perfected 
so it has none of the unsanitary possibilities 
of the “sanitary” water tanks in parks and 
public buildings. Tea, coffee, and cocoa are 
served with the meals. They are brought from 
the galley in great copper kettles, which are 
suspendéd by a line from beams overhead. 
Every string or rope or cable is a “line,” in 
the language of the white garbed blue-jacket. 


The bakery is kept busy from early morning * 


until late in the afternoon, baking one pound 
of bread a day for each man. I found only 
white bread in the bakeries; no war bread or 
whole wheat. Johnny-cake is served, as well 
as real pies and cake. Sweets form an impor- 
tant part of the diet. Whether it is youth or 
the salt air that makes the teeth of these sailor 
boys so sweet, I can not decide. But they 
crave sweets. 

The new recruits, “the kids,” as the canteen 
clerk calls them, hound the canteen during 
shopping hours to buy chocolate and cookies. 
The older men are satisfied with the amount of 
sweets served at mess. Ice-cream is the favor- 
ite dessert. Next to baked beans it is the most 
popular food on board. It is served at least 
twice a week and usually oftener; it is made of 
evaporated milk and is good; delicious, in fact. 
I am not keen about ice-cream myself, but each 
time it was served I had two helpings and en- 
joyed every bit of it. This is the recipe used 
for 1100 men; it will have to be greatly divided 
to make little enough for an average family 
of five: 

96 pounds evaporated milk, 

60 pounds sugar, 

2 pounds ice-cream powder. 

Flavor with extracts of crushed fruits, 
cocoa, or jams. 

When jams are used little or no sugar is used 
or required. 

Uncle Sam has learned that the efficiency 
of a ship depends upon happy, contented men. 
He has also learned what we mothers have 
always known that men satisfied with their 
food are happy and contented. Each year 
the quality of the mess improves, and its cost 
decreases, in spite of the fact that there is a 
constant increase in the cost of living to 
civilians. 

Long ago Disraeli said: ‘Public health is 
the foundation on which repose the happiness 
of the people and the power of a country. The 
care of public health is the first duty of a 
statesman.” Josephus Daniels agrees with 
Disraeli and applies these principles to the 
United States Navy, which is the best fed navy 
in the world, and boasts of it, just as each ship 
boasts that it is the best ship in the fleet. 
One rough but happy son said when he first 
joined Uncle Sam’s fighting grayhounds, “I’ve 
sailed the seven seas, but I never before heard 
of serving food on hot plates.” 

I didn’t stay up on any night watches with 
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the boys, but I was told hot coffee and sand. 
wiches are provided for them when they come 
off watch. Also extra lunches are served on 
the days the ship is laying in supplies o, 
coaling, two strenuous and long jobs which 
work every one on shipboard to the limit, 

I helped lay in supplies one day. All day 
long we took on boxes of tinned goods, dry 
foods, cans of butter, crates of cereals, tons 
of potatoes and onions. The great cranes 
would swing around from the supply ship and 
deposit hundreds of pounds of something on 
the deck. We would pack them in wheelbar. 
rows, take them over to the hatches and let 
them down with a rope into the bowels of 
the ship. Another day I coaled. I got as 
black and chimney-sweepie-looking as any of 
my sons. The band played all day long. March 
after march, ragtime after ragtime sounded 
throughout that dirty ship to cheer up the 
soot-besmeared boys and incite their tired 
muscles to just one more effort. 

The band is one of the most important parts 
of the ship’s company. Every ship has one, 
Men are enlisted as bandsmen, which doesn’t 
for a second mean they have no military 
duties. Every man on shipboard is a fighting 
man, from the mess-boys to the commanding 
officer, the doctors alone excepted, and in an 
engagement any man on board ship would go 
to his station and help man a gun, or send up 
the powder, or do whatever military duty was 
his. The band plays several times a day on 
the deck. In the morning and in the evening 
it is part of the colors ceremony—raising the 
flag and lowering it. The band takes part in 
the religious services. It enlivens the evening 
recreation hours; the movie shows; welcomes 
the distinguished guest, as it did the Japanese 
Mission on a memorable Sunday when the 
Secretary of the Navy and the distinguished 
company from the Far East visited the fleet. 

Like a spoiled child, I was sent to another 
ship before the Mission arrived. It was in- 
teresting to watch the arrival of the torpedo 
destroyer, which brought the party; to see that 
slender swift-moving water panther, even if 
I did have to watch from the next ship across 
an expanse of water. As soon as the Sec- 
retary boarded the fleet’s flag-ship, his pennant 
was run up high and the admiral’s in command 
taken down. I watched the ceremonies from 
the next ship; my position was too far away to 
suit me, but it was better than nowhere. With 
the aid of the glasses I could see all that took 
place on deck. To be sure I missed the won- 
derful dinner served in the admiral’s reception 
room, but a woman should be grateful for a 
peep of fleet life, I appreciate. 


“Early to Bed...” 


FROM reveille to taps, 5 A.M to 9 P.M.,1 

found our sons busy. If not engaged in the 
business of seamanship or fighting, each was 
busy learning to be a man. All the cleaning 
of the ship is done by those dear boys in’a 
man’s way. The decks and the tables and 
benches are scrubbed immaculately clean 
each day. But not with soap and water: sand, 
“holystones,” which, to my maternal eye, 
looked like bricks, salt water from hoses, 
brushes on long handles, and wooden hoe-like- 
looking “brooms” are the magic means of 
keeping a deck clean. Clothes are scrubbed 
on the deck with salt water, salt-water soap, 
and a stiff deck brush. They are then hung 
up on some line to dry, and the whiteness 
of those suits bleached by the sun and salt air 
made our city laundering look sick. The mess- 
boys attend to the setting of tables. They 
also serve the men and clear up afterward. 
Once a week is general cleaning. Instead of 
“ship-cleaning day” as one would expect, general 
cleaning is known as “Field Day.”’ Every day 
there is brass to be shined and guns to be 
cleaned, and down below the firemen and 
engineers and electricians are busy with theit 
work. Swedish exercises, target practice, 
signalling, drills, inspection, mast, boat-racing, 
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man-overboard drill, torpedo defense, and colors 
make the day on ship very full. At four o’clock 
in the afternoon all men not “‘on watch” are 
free. It is at this time the laundering is done. 
After the washing is hung up to dry the laddies 
lie about on deck until dinner-time and sleep, 
write, read, or play the great sea game, Acc- 
duce (pronounced A-CEE-DU-CEE). After 
dinner torpedo defense takes place, and at 
about seven thirty the work of the ship is 
about as near completion as it can ever get. 
For work on the ship is never done. 

At this hour, when a general relaxation comes 
over the ship, movies are the reward. Some- 
times a smoker is given. If the movie actors 
could know what joy they give those lads in 
white, they would work harder than ever! 
I notice that the officers couldn’t be kept away 
from the movies any more than the boys, 
whose comments are worth a whole story in 
themselves. 

From Friday noon until Sunday taps, the 
boys have no drills or military training. The 
ship must be kept clean. Aside from that duty 
the time belongs to the men themselves. The 
outgoing mails are very heavy these days: 

When at a base, athletic events take place 
at the Base Athletic Grounds. Each ship has 
its football and baseball team, its racing crew, 
its swimmers, and its wrestlers. There is an 
athletic instructor in charge of these events, 
and at the end of the seasons, champion meets 
are held, and cups and other prizes are given 
to the winners. 


Church for One and All 

THE religious life of the men is not neglected. 

Services are held on each ship, every Sun- 
day morning. The chaplain, who is ranked as a 
senior officer, holds office hours each day. The 
boys can go to him at those hours or at cther 
times if he is not busy. He advises them, 
hears their confidences, their joys, and their 
sorrows. He is the big brother. I was _-par- 
ticularly impressed with the youth and broad- 
ness of the chaplains. They are invariably 
the kind of men that young men would like 
as friends. Special arrangements are made 
for the Catholic men to go ashore if the fleet 
is in a port, or to attend mass on the chips 
which carry Catholic priests as chaplains. 
I met one priest whose influence over all 
the men on the ship, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, was most unusual. Each Sunday he 
held mass, but he also preached a non-sectarian 
sermon later in the day. The attendance at 
this service was very large. The sermon I 
heard given by an Episcopalian chaplain made 
our mother think of religion in a new way. 
The text was the Prodigal Son, but it was put 
in terms of the sea and in such a wav that 
every blessed son felt the dramatic power of 
the lesson. It was a straight talk to men 
in terms of the deep. Drunkards and criminals 
were presented as wreck buoys, mothers as 
guiding buoys, Jesus as the beacon of beacons 
—each man’s own Statue of Liberty. The boys 
were told one of life’s great lessons in the lan- 
guage they understood and felt. It was wonder- 
ful. And I could tell by their faces that mother 
warnings which had been unheeded in the past 
were being recalled and understood. 

I left the gray fleet after the movies on a 
Sunday night. I had peeked below and had 
seen 1500 of our sons tucked into their ham- 
mocks. The other 38,500 were as safe on other 
ships. I carried with me the memory sound 
of their voices singing, and the knowledge that 
they were happy, healthy, busy, active sons 
learning life’s great lesson of discipline and de- 
veloping manhood. As the admiral’s barge car- 
ried me shoreward, the lights on the ship behind 
went out one by one. Night had settled down. 
The fleet was asleep with the knowledge of a 
work well done. The great red cross on the 
hospital ship alone announced the presence 
of that strange man world. Everything was 
quiet but the buzz of the picket boats, which, 
day and night, watch for the periscope of that 
U-boat which, thank God, has not yet come 
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i On Meatless Days 
( Use Carnation Recipes 
| SE Carnation wherever any recipe calls for milk, but espec- 
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Carnation Milk is wasteless. It Its rich quality — the consistency of Al 
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SILVER LAKE CLOTHES LINE 


is strongest because braided (not twisted) of long, clean, white cotton. It is easiest on the hands because it 
contains no splinters nor the rough material of ordinary lines. Send for FREE Sample, or soc for 50 fcet 


Your wash is safe on Silver Lake Clothes Line. 


Never breaks in the wind or under the heaviest wash. It gives the clothespins an abso- 
lutely firm grip and keeps the clothes on the line. 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY, 308 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. 


You know our sash cord: ‘‘Braided—Lasts Years’’ 














‘Leonard 
Cleanable 


Refrigerator 


The only refrigerator with genuine one piece porcelain lining brought 
clear around the door frame. Send for catalog. Largest Refrigerator 
factory in the world. 


| Like a Clean China Disk Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., 127 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
III 
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Operati on— 


OTT’S quiet-action closets are 
further described in our new 
‘Bathroom Book,’ 


HE quiet action of Mott’s 
*Silentis’’and ‘‘Silentum’’ 


> which shows 22 


closets can be taken for model bathrooms and quotes prices 
granted. Mechanical © skill on modern bathroom equipment. 
can not further silence run- Sak eee 


ning water and still produce 
a thorough sanitary flush. 
What we would especially 
call your attention to is the 
manner of flushing. 
This operation is accom- 


THE J. L. MOTT 
IRON WORKS 
Trenton, New Jersey 
NewYork, 5th Ave. & 17th St. 


6: : TBoston TDes Moines 
plished, w7th utmost conve- Pittsburgh  ?Toledo 
nience, by a slight pressure of {Chicago {Portland, Ore. 
the foot on the valve set in Atlanta tWashington, D. C. 


; : Los Angeles tNew Orleans 
the floor. Or, if the valve TPhiladelphia Denver 
is set in the wall, by a pres- Seattle {San Francisco 
sure of the hand. Cleveland TSt. Louis 
All working parts are out a ae 

: eiroi 
of sight. Yet they can be got- 

on des t ‘ aa MOTT COMPANY, Ltd. 
ten at readily, in emergency. tMontreal, Toronto and Winnipeg 

Canada 


Everything we sell, we make tShowrooms equipped with model bathrooms 
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F or Wives Whose Husbands 
|| Like Juicy Broiled Meats 


You women who have had unpleasant experiences broiling on gas | 
or oil stoves need no longer serve meats fried simply because this 
latter method has been easier. Steaks and chops are easily broiled 
the AMICO way and are healthful and delicious. . j 

The AMICO Broiler Plate sits right over the flame of the ordinary | 
— gas or ae — — pay wea little fuel. The meat cannot blaze 
a ——4} as by the old method of broiling. | 
5— “I It drains off the fat, yet conserves the juices, 

j 











= : You get the nutri- | 
aS > __j|| ment without the greasiness. | 


e $1.25 Brings an AMICO Broiler | 
Plate Right to Your Home | 





| | 
} Send us $1.25 and we will send an AMICO Broiler Plate direct or will | 
j | have the nearest dealer deliver one to your home—all charges prepaid | 
25¢ Additional West of the Missouri River. 
| Ask for literature regarding other Amico Articles. 


* AMMIDON & COMPANY 
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B31 S. Frederick St. Baltimore, Md. 
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The World’s Greatest Need 


(Continued from page 32) 


force bent to either good or evil. It is gooq 
when we use it for the advantage of humanity; 
it is evil when we make of it an agent to injure 
or destroy humanity. The scientist who employs 
his abilities to discover means whereby he may 
remedy disease, eliminate pain, and assist his 
fellowmen to ‘the betterment of life is that 
“good and faithful servant”? whom, when God 
comes, he finds watching; but the scientist, 
equally brilliant, who devotes himself to the 
invention of fiendish instruments of destruc. 
tion and death, whereby he may make the 
wholesome earth a terror, the sea a snare, and 
the sky a scourge, is a warped inteilectuality, 
moved by an insane impulse, which, combined 
with creative activity, makes of him a devil 
rather than a human being. Let any thought- 
ful person imagine himself engaged day and 
night on the work of evolving some instrument 
of death more cruel than any old-time torture, 
will he maintain that such persistent concen- 
tration on the means of killing can mold him 
into a worthier or nobler individual? But 
reverse the position, and let him imagine him- 
self absorbed in finding remedies for pain and 
suffering, aids to happier and more useful 
living for mankind in general, will he not ad 
mit that, however difficult his work may be of 
accomplishment, he knows within himself that 
he is striving for constructive good, not de- 
structive evil? 

This is the true and only religion, to bring 
one’s soul into unison with the infinite beauty 
and reason which prevail everywhere in nature. 
And the Christian faith, could it but be re- 
lieved from ecclesiastical dogma, is the truest 
symbol we have of our spiritual and immortal 
destiny, for it teaches the possible God-in-man 
which should be born through the purity of 
woman, Carry the symbol further, and we 
find the crucifixion of love through selfishness 
and hypocrisy. Yet another step, and we are 
shown the resurrection from the grave—the 
“light of the world” released from the stone 
and seal of priestcraft, breaking free from the 
cerements of prejudice, and ascending to the 
Father of us all! Search as we may through all 
the religions of the world, we shall never find a 
gran ‘er, simpler symbol of eternal truth than 
this, tne faith preached by Christ. But it 
must be divested of its clerical encumbrances. 
Like a glorious ship that has lain too long un- 
used, it must be cleansed of weed and barnacle. 
And those who man the ship must be free from 
self-interest and from meddlesome theories 
and formulas. Briefly, they must be sane 
with the great sanity of nature and nature’s 
immutable laws. Without this neither re- 
ligion nor civilization can endure. They can 
be merely crazed attempts to build that 
“house upon the sand,” on which “the rain 
descended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell: 
and great was the fall of it!” 


Trustworthy Linens from 


January Sales 
(Continued from page 68) 


soc each. Hemstitched union huck towels, 
21 by 36 in., 50c each 

Pink, blue, or gold striped Turkish towels, 24 
by 45 in., 45c each 

Double satin damask linen table-cloths, 2 yds. 
square, $7.25; 2 by 214 yds., $9.25; 2 by 3 yds., 
$11; 214 yds. square, $9.75; 214 yds. square, 
$12.75 

Napkins to match table-cloths, breakfast 
size, $8.50 a doz.; dinner size, $11.50 a doz. 
Hemstitched sheets, 72 by 113 in., $2.75 each; 
go by 113 in., $3.35 each 

Hemstitched pillow-cases, size 45 by 381% in., 
before hemming, 65c each 

As many of the values listed here are limited 
in the number on hand, it is well to order soon. 
On receipt of check or money-order we will buy 


for you anything listed here or shown on page 68. 
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Our Friends and Our Children 


(Continued from page 38) 


John to a basis where the work expected 
of him should correspond with his capacity. 

And there is the friend—usually a most sym- 
pathetic soul, and frequently a devoted one— 
who is habitually fearful of all ills and acci- 
dents, and is constantly uttering wise warn- 
ings. If we followed her advice we would keep 
our children in beautiful cells, and have them 
venture forth only with a body-guard, front 
and rear, of nurses and governesses. 


One Can’t Be Too Careful 


SOME time ago a mother brought me her six- 

year-old daughter. She herself was in a de- 
spairing mood; she declared her child to be so 
restless, 50 irritable, so nervously excitable, and 
so rebellious that she was beyond her control. 
Examination of the child supported all the 
mother’s statements; living with the girl must 
have been almost intolerable. 

“And I don’t see how Rosemary ever got 
into this state—when she used to be so happy,” 
sighed the mother. “Heaven knows, I’ve 
tried to be so careful with her!” 

That remark gave me a clue. I asked ques- 
tions, and the answer led back to a day when a 
friend of the mother had called—a very much 
admired friend, who had very positive opinions, 
and who had no hesitancy in uttering them 
positively. During the visit this friend had 
expressed herself as follows: 

“What! You mean to say you let Rose- 
mary go into the street and the park on roller 
skates! I would not think of such a thing for 
any child, certainly not for my children. 
Skates are most dangerous! Why, only a little 
while ago I heard of a terrible accident. A 
little girl of six, just Rosemary’s age, tried to 
cross the street on her skates, and a big touring- 
car came along—” The story need hardly be 
finished, except that the visitor, in telling it, 
admitted that the little girl was most undis- 
ciplined, and was nominally in charge of an 
ignorant and careless nurse-maid. 

Rosemary’s mother went on to say that, in- 
fluenced by the warning of her friend, she had 
taken Rosemary’s skates away from her, and 
had adopted other measures to guard the child 
against accidents. The source of the trouble 
with Rosemary was at once obvious: the 
friend-advised mother, in removing all chances 
of accidents, had removed all chances of ac- 
tivity—and activity was exactly what the 
spirited Rosemary required to keep her in a 
condition of mental and nervous balance. My 
advice was as obvious as the cause of the 
child’s disturbance: that the skates should be 
restored, as well as her other active pleasures, 
under adequate precautions. 

Or course I believe in giving every sane 
thought to safety, but better the possibility of 
accident than certainty of the ill results which 
follow a confined life, such as was imposed 
upon Rosemary. Obviously children must be 
instructed in the proper use of any plaything 
or implement which affords physical acting; 
the simplest object may become a source of 
serious danger if improperly or thoughtlessly 
used, But this positive-minded advising 
friend, who had put Rosemary’s mother so 
sadly off the right track, had based her vigorous 
condemnation of skates upon an accident in 
which the skates had had only the most inci- 
dental part. One might just as reasonably 
condemn beds, because so many people die in 
them. 

To this class also belong the friends who 
come to us with advice and warning about 
every disease germ that science has discovered 
—they seem to have seen these germs, hun- 
grily stalking the streets, and looked upon 
their malignant features: the friends who 
would not send children to school—never!— 
lor fear of contagion: the friends who, moti- 
vated by this fear, advise against children being 
permitted to go anywhere, or meet any one, 
outside their little circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances; in brief, to this class belong all 


those friends who look upon life chiefly as a 
series of possible calamities, and who remem- 
ber and dwell chiefly upon life’s dangers. 

Now I do not wish t. 2.e understood as say- 
ing a word which could be interpretei as en- 
couraging carelessness in the handling of our 
children. On the contrary, I ask for the most 
thoughtful care, but with thoughtful care I 
ask for balanced judgment and common sense. 
We must realize that we can not protect life by 
running away from it—by shutting either our- 
selves or our children off from it. We can 
best fit ourselves for life by actually living it, 
and we can fit our children for it only in the 
same way—by permitting them to face what 
are more or less the present natural conditions 
of life. 

Again, in our pleasant intercourse with our 
friends, we are often influenced by conven- 
tional standards, by the thought of what the 


friend will think, by the fear of offending, by |! 


the desire to have everything run smoothly, to 
place social consideration for our friends above 
justice to, and understanding of, our children. 

“And there’s little Grace,” said a visitor, 
quite casually, as she entered the living-room 
with Grace’s mother. “How d’you do, 
Grace.”’ 

The six-year-old child, busy with her paint- 
ing in one corner, glanced up. At sight of her 
mother’s friend her face took on a sullen look, 
and she resumed her work without responding. | 

‘Grace, say how do you do to Mrs. X,” the | 
mother commanded. Again Grace did not re- 
spond. The mother repeated the command. 
Still Grace did not respond. Thereupon the 
mother came over to Grace, took hold of her 
shoulders, and directed that she walk straight 
over to Mrs. X and say how do you do. 

“But I don’t like Mrs. X!’’ Grace exploded. 

“‘Why, Grace, where are your manners?” 

A scene followed which needs no descrip- 
tion, and all through the bitter experience, 
through tears and agonizing screams, the little 
girl repeated the refrain: ‘‘ Mother, I don’t like | 
Mrs. X.! I don’t like Mrs. X.!” To be sure, on 
the surface, this was a very embarrassing situ- 
ation for the mother. But the facts of the 
case prove that the “friend,” and the mother’s 
attitude toward her, and not the child, was the 
cause of this heartrending experience. 


Protecting a Child’s Personality 
MB:: X. is of the type who never thinks of a 
Ava child as an individual human being entitled 
to personal feelings and personal pride. She 
has an artificial, superior manner with children; 
usually she does not notice them at all, and 
when she does, she talks down to them in a 
condescending, joking, teasing manner. Mrs. 
X. had a nickname for six-year-old Grace— 
“little cabbage-head,” probably suggested by 
Grace’s unruly, outstanding hair. Grace has a | 
very definite personality and a very sensitive | 
soul. That nickname irritated the child very | 
much, and she had asked her mother, again and | 
again, to please tell Mrs. X. not to call her | 
“little cabbage-head.” The mother had paid | 
no attention to Grace’s request. She thought 
it absurd for Grace to mind such little things, 
and preposterous for her to make such requests. 
In so far as the mother did think of Grace’s 
request at all, it was to think how she would 
hurt her friend by mentioning such a matter. 
She, therefore, had not the slightest inkling of 
what an outrage upon her pride Grace felt that 
nickname to be—and she had no inkling of | 
what, because of that nickname, and because | 
of her instinctive sense of Mrs. X’s real in- 
difference toward her, an irritating experience 
it was to Grace to meet Mrs. X. Therefore 
this scene (a scene all too common in its essen- 
tials) was really generated by the friend and 
by the mother’s attitude, a scene in which the 
child’s crude, but very real honesty, instead of 
being handled with appreciative understand- 
ing, was punished and degraded—a sacrifice 
upon the altar of conventional friendship. j 
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a Roadster 


AUTO-WHEEL 


Convertible Roadster 


T’S a Roadster and a 

Coaster allin one. 
Every boy wants a Coast- 
er and he needs a Road- 
ster too, so that’s why 
he should own an Auto- 
Wheel Convertible. 


The Auto-Wheel Conver- 
tible is built just like the 
famous Auto-Wheel 
Coaster—with roller bear- 
ing wheels, dust-proof hub 
caps, and steel axles. If 
you want to coast, just 
turn up the sides, hop on 
and away you go. There's 
not a coaster anywhere 
that can exceed your speed 
limit. Turn down the 
sides when through coast- 
ing and you've the best 
roadsterinthegang. Look 
for the name ‘‘Auto-Wheel 
Convertible’’ and don’t 
take a substicute. 


Boys: FREE 


Pennant for names of 
three coaster wagon deal- 
ers. Mention those who 
carry the Auto - Wheel. 
Write now. 


Buffalo Sled Co. 


151 Schenck St.,TownaNanda, N.Y. 
In Canada: Preston, Ont. 


Its a Coaster 


She 
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ELECTRIC 
SUCTION CLEANER 


Thousands Are Sold | 
—every year to housewives | 
everywhere after demon- / 
stration of its excellent 
qualities. The wonder- 
ful APEX nozzle which 4 
** pokes-UNDER-things °” 
makes it most practical. 
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If your Electric] dealer can't 
show you an APEX cleaner—wnite 
us for Folder No. 110 and full details. 


™\ .\\ | THE APEX ELECTRICAL 
. \ DISTRIBUTING CO. 


; 1111 Power Ave., Cleveland 
DEALERS!~— Write us! 





Use the genuine 


(edar 


Polish 


Combines perfectly with 
44 WATER-—to cleanse, 
brighten and preserve 
your finest furniture. 


At your dealer’s— 
25c to $3.00. 


CHANNELL 
CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
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Salary as Stenographer 


Stenographers and other typewriter 
users will be interested in the re- 
markable experience of Miss Anna S. 
Cubbison, of Harrison, Penn., whois 
today filling one of the best positions 
in that city. Some time ago she real- 
ized that slow typewriting was keep- 
ing her from earning a large salary. 
She wasn’t turning out enough fin- 
ished work! So she took up the New 
Way in Typewriting, and she says: 
“T progressed rapidly in my chosen 
work and am today filling the position of Chief.Clerk to 
the Dept. of Parks and Public Property, my salary being 
exactly double what it was when I took up the study of the 
I canonly say thatif you desire 
to increase your aoility and salary, you will make no mis- 








New Way in Typewriting 


take in taking the Tulloss Course.”” 


The New Way 


ln Typewriting 


A revolutionary new method, as different from the old touch 
Already, hundreds of stenog- 
formerly earning from $8 to $15 a week, are draw- 
$25, $30 and even $40 weekly, and their work is easier 


system as day is trom night. 
raphe 






than ever before. 


80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 











learned at home in spare time. 
interference with regular work. 
book explaining sy 


Only to Easy Lessons 


increased $300, $500 and up to $2,000 yearly. 
free book today. 


College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 





eee ek ere ete Scere 
Increases speed from first day's use, Entiresystem quickly 
No 
Send for big illustrated 
ystem, telling all about the wonderful 
Gymnastic Finger Training and containing letters from 
hundreds of graduates whose salaries nave already been 
J y Write for 
Address THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 2341 









Makes Plants Thrive 
Homes Comfortable 


















Plants thrive in greenhouses because the air is 
moist. Your plants will grow much better if you 
add moisture to the dry, artificial heat. Saves 
your health, furniture and piano as well. The 


BUDDINGTON 


“THE WICK 
* HUMIDIFIER 
Moistens Dry Air 
Can be instantly attached to any radiator, 
Evaporates a gallon in 12 hours on hot coils. 
14and 18 inch sizes. Gold bronze or alu- 
minum finish. Ask your dealer. Ifhecan't 
supply you, write for free trial offer. For 
hot air heat, ask about the ‘*‘Buddington 















Automatic.”’ Aa Interior 
o View 
MFG. CO. isan 
5249 Ravens- 
wood Ave., iN 
Chicago, i. | ——— 








War Declared 
on Rats by U.S. Gov’t 





The government at Washington is preparing 
a campaign that should be effective in killing 
the rats that are so destructive both to lives and 


property. A conservative estimate places the 
loss of foodstuffs from rats at over two hundred 
million dollars annually, and in the present 
scarcity of food, this loss must be prevented. 
One of the most efficient ways to ‘‘ Kill the Rat"’ 
is by the use of Stearns’ Paste, and thousands of 
dollars worth have been bought by the govern- 
ment. Every housekeeper troubled with rats, 
mice, roaches or waterbugs should buy a small 
box of this reliable exterminator for thirty-five 
cents and stop further loss of food in her home. 
7 Spotless woodwork | 
Can you get a hint from this woman’s 
experience? ‘‘I keep my _ white 
kitchen woodwork sweet and clean 
with Gold Dust. I used to rub soap on 
a cloth and apply it, but found it left a 
smirch. I use Gold Dust because it 
is such a gentle grease-dissolvent. A 
tablespoonful to a pail of water re- 
moves, almost without rubbing, the oily 
film which zz/l settle in a kitchen.’ 
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Conventional politeness—the considerations 
that are due a friend—how our children do 
suffer from them! We have promised a little 
pleasure trip to our child, to which she has 
been looking forward; we are just about to 


| start, when a friend unexpectedly calls: ‘No, 


| and like so much.” 


we were not going any place in particular— 
please sit down, and we'll have tea—and, 
Mary, go read that nice fairy-story you started 
Or we are actually out 


| upon a treat which we have promised the 


advising friends? 


child—perhaps headed for some place of in- 
terest on which the child’s mind is set, perhaps 
on a shopping expedition we have planned, to 
buy the child something he especially desires— 
and a friend stops us, a friend who very likely 
declares herself to be in a great hurry, yet 
stands talking interminably about a new hat or 
anew gown. Result—we stand listening—the 
little child, grown impatient and restless, tugs 
at our hand and begs us to come on, whereupon 
our friend, whether she expresses her thought 
in words or looks, indicates her very definite 
opinion of that youngster who will give his 
mother no peace, and who interrupts her own 
speech—and we, in deference to conventional 
politeness, suppress the child and continue 
talking. 

I might continue indefinitely these instances 

so trifling taken singly, so all-important in 
their cumulative effect—of how conventional 
friendship is bowed down to, and how the well- 
being of our children is sacrificed. 

Now how shall we proceed constructively to 
face this problem of friends—particularly of 
What shall we do? What 
shall be our guiding consideration? 

If we think the whole matter over with most 
scrupulous care we shall perceive that the solu- 
tion to the whole problem comes down to this 
fundamentally: that we must strive to know 
our children. If we know our children we will 


| have a fairly good working conception of what 
| is best for them, and what is the best way of 
| handling them. 


And, one step further, if we 
know this much we will know when our 
friends’ advice is foolish, and can tactfully dis- 
regard it—and if need be, we can firmly oppose 
it. If the advice is wise, we will also know it, 
and can accept it with gratitude toward its giver. 


Do You Blame Your Child? 


AlS° in facing this problem frankly, we must 


recognize that we are as much at fault in this 
regard as our friends are; but, whereas, we can 


| not handle the problem by altering our friends, 
| we can in some degree handle it by altering 


and controlling ourselves. First, we must rid 


ourselves of the conventional ideas of what is 
due one’s friends—of that fear of ‘what will 


Mrs. Blank think”; and for them we must 
substitute, as our foremost consideration, the 
happiness and well-being of our children. 

If this be our first consideration, if we know 


our children, and if we have tact, many of the 


harmful ways in which our friends thought- 


| lessly touch our children’s lives can easily be 


avoided. Even so seemingly trivial a situa- 
tion as a friend calling at a time that inter- 
feres with a child’s eager expectations can 


easily be met in a manner so that no one is hurt 
or disappointed. 
John, and we have planned a very special 
party” 
elaboration or emphasis appropriate to the 


“This is my afternoon with 
this said graciously, with some light 


project, and with the manner of continuing 
immediately, will save the situation for the 


child, and can not possible give offense to any 
sensible friend. 


Some of our friends—if we really try to know 
them—we can ask frankly and directly to ab- 


stain from certain practises in regard to our 
children. 
and open-minded, they will understand and be 
| grateful. 
be offended. 


If these friends are truly sensible 
If they are foolish, they will probably 


A friend, calling on Katherine’s mother, was 


very much hurt because the five-year-old child 


Our Friends and Our Children 


did not respond to her greeting—and also was 
hurt because the mother did not compel the 
girl to be polite. . But this mother was jp. 
finitely more thoughtful than the mother of 
Grace, to whom I have referred earlier in the 
article. She very gently showed Katherine oyt 
of the room, then turned to the friend, “] 
hope you'll overlook Katherine’s not shaking 
hands with you, and my not insisting that she 
do so, but she is very shy and extremely sensi. 
tive. I fear I might injure her by trying to 
force her to respond to strangers. I think it 
wiser, in her particular case, to take the time 
to cultivate her social spirit slowly and care- 
fully. I hope you understand.” This friend 
did understand—as had the others to whom 
the mother had spoken with similar frankness, 


One Means of Adjusting Our 
to Our Children 

ND then again there are friends—we must al- 

ways know our friends!—on whom we should 
recognize that frankness will be wasted. These 
have narrow minds, and arbitrary unchange- 
able opinions, often based upon little or no ex- 
perience. The only method with such, short 
of discarding them, is to listen to their sugges- 
tion and advice without answering or being 
drawn into a discussion. 

It is possible to avoid some of the harinful 
effects of our friends by anticipating those 
effects, and by careful planning to have the 
child out of the way. For instance, Mrs. A. 
has an Uncle Joe, a kind, delightful, and most 
enthusiastic gentleman, who frequently made 
late afternoon calls, during which he always 
indulged in a wild romp with his little nephew. 
His exuberant spirit and his lionesque play in- 
variably overstimulated the six-year-old Rob- 
ert, so that he had restless and often sleepless 
nights (as also in consequence did the mother), 
and was irritable the following day. The 
mother perceived that her son was of too ner- 
vous and excitable a temperament for such 
strenuous play immediately before his bed- 
time. On the other hand, if she could avoid 
doing it, she did not wish to offend the sensitive, 
but choleric bachelor uncle, who understood 
nothing about children. So, after considering 
the problem, she introduced a new program for 
Robert: she made the period between five and 
the boy’s bedtime a period of “quiet play,” to 
be spent by the boy alone in his room with in- 
teresting floor games. Uncle Joe regards this 
new dispensation as a nonsensical fad, but he 
has accepted it at a piece of unchangeable 
routine, and when he wants a romp with 
Robert he comes before five. 

I may mention here that there are many 
“Uncle Joes” among our friends; and that 
one of their characteristics which we must be 
prepared to face is their willingness to romp 
with a child so long as they are interested, and 
their desire to stop the moment they have had 
enough. Naturally the excited child has not 
had enough, and does not want to stop—he in- 
sists naggingly upon going on. Such uncles, pro- 
voked and presuming upon their intimacy, often 
criticize the child for its lack of self-control, or 
us for our lack of disciplinary methods. We 
must have the courage to tell such uncles and 
friends, if it becomes necessary, that they, and 
not the child, are the direct cause of the child’s 
uncontrolled and irritating behavior. : 

In what I have here written I do not wish it 
to be understood that I underrate, in the least, 
the high value of friends. I only ask that we 
see the problem that they frequently create, 
and that we set about the correction of these 
problems. Asa rule, if we proceed in the right 
manner, we will suffer no loss in friendship. 
But consideration for our children must always 
come first. And if our most thoughtful tact, 
if our sympathetic understanding and handling 
of our friends, can not prevent our friends from 
harmfully interfering with our children’s lives, 
then only one course lies open to us. We must 
lose our friends and save our children. 


Friends 


Mrs. Scott’s next article, “The Child That Lags Behind,” will appear in an early issue. 
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Patriotism Calls for 


Corn Bread 
(Continued from page 70) 


Johnny-cake was also a famous dish in those 
early days, although the Puritans knew it as 
journey cake because of the ease with which it 
might be mixed and baked by travelers. No 
one starting out on a journey of more than a 
few hours would have dreamed of leaving his 
little sack of meal and salt behind, any more 


than he would have neglected to take his gun 


with him. Equipped with these he was hun- 
ger proof. His meal, mixed with water from 


a convenient spring and baked in the ashes of | 


a fire, baked into a crisp brown cake. This, 
washed down with a long draft of cold water 
sufficed. ne 

Johnny-cake as we know it is a very different 
thing from the Pilgrim fathers’ flat, hard cake, 
for the good old mammies of the South, scorn- 
ing the plain, unleavened, unsweetened, and 
unshortened bread, added one thing after an- 
other to it until it became the Johnny-cake of 
the present day. It was so named by the 
“Yanks” of the early sixties in honor of 
“Johnny Reb.” 


Do Your Bit Wisely 
IRN BREAD, even the best-made and fan- 
ciest Johnny-cake, ccntains 1385 calories to 
the pound, with a very small percentage of pro- 
tein (about 7.8, I believe) which is nota sufficient 
quantity for the upkeep of the body. In order 
to eat enough corn bread to supply the requisite 
amount of protein, one would need so much 


that he would receive nearly 5000 calories of | 


heat, and as the average man requires only 
3000 calories for a day’s exertion, it is plain 
that by eating corn bread alone he would take 
into his system a great many more than he 
actually needs. Although in our ardor and 
patriotism we may wish to eliminate all flour 
from our dietary and to substitute corn break- 
fast foods for our wheat cakes, hominy for our 
potatoes, hulled corn for our meat, it would not 
be a wise proceeding on our part to do so. 
Mr. Hoover has asked that the housewife sub- 
stitute corn bread for wheat bread twice a 
week, and if this very reasonable plan is fol- 
lowed the strain on the wheat supply will be 
materially lessened. 

By substituting hasty pudding either with 
milk or sirup for the wheat breakfast food, and 
serving some form of corn-meal as the main 
luncheon dish twice a week, in additicn to the 
two corn-bread days, we shall be doing our bit. 
Besides, we will then enjoy the change from 
the wheat products, while a steady diet of 
corn-meal mush and corn bread would grow 
very wearisome to palates accustomed, as ours 
are, to the use of other grains and flours. 

And now let us consider sore of the very 
best of the corn-meal dishes, for we will want 
to have at least half a dozen extra nice ones at 
our finger-tips during the next six months 
when corn-meal will be in frequent use. 

Custard Corn Cake—Sift together three- 
fourths cupful of corn-meal, one-quarter cupful 
of flour, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one teaspoonful of kaking- 
powder. Then stir in one egg that has been 
beaten well and add a cupful of sweet milk. 
Beat the mixture vigorously. Melt two table- 
spoonfuls of shortening in a frying-pan and 
turn in the mixture. Just before placing in 
the oven pour half a cupful of milk over the top 
of the cake. Do not stir it in. Bake twenty- 
five minutes in a hot oven. Cut in triangles 
and serve very hot. There should be a line of 


creamy custard through the center of the cake | 


when it is cut. This is the most delicious corn 
bread I have ever made. 
Corn-Meal Mush with Cheese—Prepare the 


mush as in the foregoing recipe and pour into a | 


flat wet pan to cool. When cold, turn out and 
cut in half-inch slices. Sprinkle the slices with 
tated cheese and paprika and bake in a hot 
oven to a delicate brown. This dish possesses 
all the elements of a well-balanced food. The 















The Copley Plaza 
Boston, Mass. 











Equipped with 
ONLI WON 














This Famous Hotel has installed 
ONLIWON Hygiene because it 
is the Sanitary Satisfactory 
System that Saves Money 


HYGIENE 


is the combination of an interfolded package 
of sanitary tissue sheets and a cabinet which 
protects each sheet from dust and germs and 
serves just two at a time. 

ONLIWON toilet paper is made of the highest 
grade material— 1000 soft, firm sheets, cut 
and folded by machines into an inconceiv- 
ably small package—reaches you untouched 
and uncontaminated. 

ONLIWON Nickel and Porcelain Cabinets 
are so simple that not a minute is required to 
insert the ONLIWON paper. They are 
attractive and durable—use cannot injure 
them—and they cannot get out of order. 


Use the ONLIWON in YOUR HOME 


It is hygienic, will save you money and pre- 
vent littered floors. The paper is $1.35 for 
eight 1000-sheet packages. Cabinets and 
prices shown at left, but we make you the 
following . 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


SEND US your dealer’s name and $1.85 
and we will send, prepaid, eight 1000- 
sheet packages of ONLIWON TISSUE 
and your choice of the nickel-plated or 
porcelain cabinet. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 


1271 Broadway 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Porcelain Cabinet 
Sy .50 












Nickel-plated Cabinet 


31.00 


















The A. P. W. PAPER 
COMPANY also makes 
Pape: Towels and 
Towel Cabinets. 
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| School of Nursing for Women ®4gister# 

| — Hospital. Department for Mental and Nervous 
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end For Free Style Book Jiseases. Turee years including fifteen months in affili- 


ated general hospitals. Ages 18-35. Liberal allowance and 
; Save Money on Apparel for Expectant Mothers maintenance. Separate school for men. SUPT. of NURSES. 
Write Grace Minor, |8 Temple Court, N.Y. PENNSYLVANIA, West Philadelphia, 4401 Market Street. 


Always in 


this wrapper 


Atwood Grapefruit 


HE 
Recommended by Physicians for Rheumatism. Ajwood. 
As to Flavor, in a Class by Itself. \\GMPEIRUIICOMPANY 


Price about the same as the common variety. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Start The New Year 
With A Permanent, 
Sanitary Kitchen Table 


VERY kitchen must have some kind of a table. 
Wood tops burn easily; the cuts and scratches are 
hard to keep clean; metal coverings are unsightly 

and have to be replaced in time. A Bohn Sanitor Table 
is permanent—it has a snow-white porcelain top which 
cannot be burned or scratched. It is cleaned as easily 
as a porcelain dish. The body and legs are of selected 
birch put together ‘‘for keeps.” You may choose either 
natural finish or white paint enamel—either is in keep- 
ing with a modern kitchen. 


“Bohn Sanitor 
Kitchen Table 


The first cost of this perfect table is a little more than 
an ordinary table but after examining it you will quickly 
see the wisdom of buying the Bohn Sanitor—even from 
the ‘‘economy”’ standpoint. It is made in four sizes 
with corresponding prices. Ask your dealer to show it 
to you. If he is unfortunate enough not to have it in 
stock, it will be well worth your while to write us for 
complete information and prices. 


Made by The Makers of The Famous Bohn Syphon Refrigerators. 
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Bohn Refrigerator Company 
1519 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
53 W. 42nd St. Washington St. at Garland Court 
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Patriotism Calls for 
Corn Bread 


meal supplies carbohydrates; the cheese, the 
protein, and some fat. It is a tempting dish 
too, which can not be said of all wholesome 
foods. 

Johnny-cake, as it was made by the Aunt 
Chloes and the Aunt Dinahs “‘befo’ de wah.” 
was a rich bread that fairly crumbled in one’s 
mouth. Here is a Maryland recipe for such a 
Johnny-cake, though no Pilgrim father would 
ever recognize it as a descendant of his plain, 
substantial “‘ Journey Cake,” I fear. Cream to- 
gether one-fourth of a cupful of shortening, half 
a cupful of sugar, and mix one and one-fourth 
cupfuls each of white corn-meal and flour with 
four teaspoonfuls of baking-powder and a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Add the dry ingredients to the 
other mixture alternately with one and one- 
third cupfuls of milk. Beat well and fold in the 
stiffly beaten whites of three eggs. Bake ina 
well-greased cake-pan half an hour. 

Corn and Rice Muffins—Scald two-thirds of 
a cupful of milk and pour over half a cupful of 
corn-meal, let stand for five minutes; then add 
half a cupful of cooked rice and half a cupful of 
flour sifted with two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, and three teaspoon- 
fuls of baking-powder. Add one well-beaten 
egg and a tablespoonful of melted butter. 
Bake in muffin-pans twenty-five minutes. 


Some More Good Things 


Corn-Meal Puffs come first in the list of 
corn-meal goodies. Scald a cupful of milk and 
pour over half a cupful of old-fashioned water- 
ground meal, using either the white or the yel- 
low. Add a tablespoonful of shortening and 
half a teaspoonful of salt; stir well and let it 
become slightly cool. Now add two eggs 
beaten together, one-fourth cupful of sugar, 
and one-fourth cupful of flour sifted with two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Pour into hot 
greased muffin-pans and bake fifteen minutes 
in a hot oven. 

Spoon Bread—Mix together a cupful of white 
corn-meal, one teaspoonful of soda, one tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, and a tablespoonful of sugar. Adda 
tablespoonful of melted shortening, two well- 
beaten eggs, and two cupfuls of sour milk or 
buttermilk. Beat hard for several minutes, 
then pour into a buttered pudding-dish and 
bake thirty-five minutes in a moderate 
oven. 

Egg Bread—Beat three eggs light and add 
to them three cupfuls of milk and two cupfuls 
of the white, water-ground corn-meal, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of soda, 
a tablespoonful of melted butter, and a cupful 
of cold boiled rice. Whip all together for three 
minutes, then pour into two well-greased deep 
pie-tins. Bake in a moderate oven and when 
finished cut in triangles, split, butter, and serve 
very hot. 

Steamed Corn Bread is an old-fashioned sub- 
stantial food, probably the ancestor of the 
Boston brown bread that we enjoy today. It 
requires for its making two cupfuls of yellow 
meal, one cupful of whole-wheat flour, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of soda, one teaspoonful 
of salt, half a cupful of molasses, and two and 
one-fourth cupfuls of sour milk. Sift the dry 
ingredients together and stir in the molasses 
and milk, beat hard, and pour into a greased 
mold. Steam four hours, then place in a mod- 
erate oven and bake one hour. Chopped dates 
make a nice addition to this bread. 

Stirabout or Hasty Pudding—This old-time 
dish is almost universally liked, and it is so 
wholesome that it should certainly be revived 
as a frequent supper or luncheon dish. Put 
three cupiuls of water on the fire and bring to 
the boiling-point, add a teaspoonful of salt and 
when boiling rapidly stir in a cupful of corn- 
meal mixed to a paste with a cupful of water. 
Stir constantly while adding the meal and it 
will not become lumpy. Cook over hot water 
for thirty minutes to one hour. Serve with rich 
milk or molasses. 
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How Much Fat 


and extreme measures, either with regard to 
exercise or diet, should never be taken and are 
never necessary. With the average heavy- 
weight, however, it is a simple matter—he 
merely needs to cut down his calories, until 
he begins to burn his own fat. Avoid starvation 
diet and fasting, except for diseased conditions, 
such as diabetes, when such measures should 
be taken only under medical supervision. A 
starvation diet robs the tissues of building 
and repair material. It is not such material 
that should be reduced, but the fatty tissues. 

Even complete abstinence from the essential 
fat-forming foods in the diet would be very 
unwise, just as it is unwise for a middle- 
aged fat man, whose organs and tissues have 
suffered by his indulgence, to undertake pro- 
longed, strenuous exercise. 


If You Are Slightly Overweight 
CERTAIN principle holds good in applying 
all hygienic measures; namely, first ascer- 

tain your individual condition. Perhaps over- 
weight is only one of your troubles. After a 
physical ex: umination, which has made clear that 
ode is no organic disease that is responsible for 
the overweight, it is simply necessary to 
reduce—not “cut out”—the fuel in the 
diet and introduce in the place of such foods 
those that have very little fat-forming value. 
There is absolutely no need to take any special 
medicine, or mysterious course of exercise, 
or todoanything that is at all difficult, intricate, 
or complex. It is simply necessary to bear in 
mind the types of foods that are high in fuel 
value, and eat lightly of them, substituting 
in their place the foods that are chiefly com- 
posed of fiber, cellulose, and water. Follow- 
ing such simple directions as these, many 
people have had no trouble in getting their 
weight down thirty to sixty pounds. 

Although there can be no argument regarding 
the wisdom of gradually taking off an excess 
weight of twenty-five to fifty pounds or more, 
the man of average weight, or one who is only 
ten to fifteen pounds overweight, may attempt 
to argue the question as to whether he is not 
entirely physically fit as he stands. To sucha 
man, who has reached thirty-five years or 
beyond, we recommend that he view himself 
in the looking-glass “in the buff,’ and observe 
whether there are any sagging outlines on 
his body, whether his muscles can be outlined 
readily under his skin, or whether they are 
overlaid by soft cushions of fat. If there are 
no sagging outlines on his body, no soft, pad- 
ded cushions, it is possible that he may be of 
a heavy-framed type, and that he needs little 
reduction. But these cases are exceptional. 

Just as the first table had its word of warning 
for the over-heavy man, the following table 
offers assurance to the individual who is 
underweight: 


Underweight—Its slight effect at Middle Life 

Ages: 45 to 49. Height: 5 ft. 7 in. to 5 ft. roin. 

5 Ib. below the ave. wet. 3% 

A Bile i ote oe 

ae of 

an 2é? (lower death rate 

25 . 49 than ave. wet. 

30 bd 3% 

35 © 2% 

40 >» mortality of aver- 
5 age weight 

45 3% t higher death rate 

50 than ave. wet. 


and weight me n with coat and vest 
or waist off, and in shoes.) 


Height 


It must be remembered that these figures, 
as well as those in the first table, are taken 
lrom life insurance sources, where the individ- 
uals have been subjected to careful medical 
examination. They show that, no matter how 
careful the medical examination, it has been 
impossible to select a favorable class of mature 
overweights, while, on the other hand, it has 
been possible to select a relatively favorable 
class of mature underweights. It should also 


Will You Give? 


(Continued from page 76) 


be remembered that those figures relate to 
underweight and overweight entirely apart 
from other adverse factors. That is, these 
groups presented no other departure from the 
normal than their variation in weight. 

The following is a simple dietary for an 
overweight who has no serious organic disease: 


Breakfast 


Small Orange, or Half a Grapefruit 

One or Two Eggs 

Dry or Very Lightly Buttered 
Coffee 

(with hot milk instead of cream; not more than one 

lump of sugar) 


Apple, 
Thin Toast, 


Luncheon 
Vegetable Soup (no creamed soups) 
Rye Bread, Bran Bread, or Bran Biscuit 
or 
Graham Rolls, thinly buttered (one small pat only). 
Lettuce and Cheese Salad, or Lettuce and Tomato, 
or 
Fruit Salad 
French Dressing 


Dinner 


Moderate helping of any Roast of Lean Meat 
or 

Non-fat Poultry, or Fish 

Baked or Boiled Potato 

Any bulky vegetable (as Lettuce, 


oes. Carrots, Turnips, Celery, Oyster Plant, 
Cabbage, Brussels Sprouts, Tomatoes, Salsify, 
Speasn Onions, Spinach). 


Coffee or Substitute 


Fruit Dessert—grapefruit cocktail, oranges, 
or stewed fruits. 

Beware of alcohol, especially 
candy between meals, and pastry. 
pastry, and sweet desserts often furnish as 
many calories as the rest of the meal. 


beer; also 


A cup of bouillon and a cracker may be taken | 
weak tea, with lemon and a little | 


at II A.M.; 
sugar, at 5 P.M., and a glass of skimmed milk 
on retiring, if the need of food is felt. 


Safely Limiting the Diet 

UCH a diet can be held down to 1500 calories 

or less, and thus force the body to contrib- 
ute 1000 calories daily from its own fat. A fairly 
liberal indulgence in such a diet will keep the 
calories below 1800, and with even a moderate 
amount of exercise some weight will be lost 
each day. The more rapid digestion and ab- 
sorption of such a dietary, owing to the small 
amount of fat, may account for the feeling 
of “goneness” that some people complain of 


when following it; hence, forenoon and after- 
noon “snacks” will sometimes be found 


valuable. 

There is no reason why the man or woman 
of sixty should not have the general outlines 
of youth. The unwieldy shapelessness of the 
average elderly person is unnecessary. 
that the young people are generously fed and 
well nourished, but after thirty, watch the 
scales! 

The following table will show you at a glance 
whether at this time of national stress you 
are guilty of the crime of hoarding: 


Tuble of Heights and Weights at Age 30 
(Most favorable for average person thereafter 
throughout life) 


MEN: WOMEN: 

Height Weight Height Weight 
5 ft. oin. 126 4 ft. 8 in. 112 
5 ft. 1 in. 128 4 ft. oin. It4 
5 ft. 2 in. 130 1 ft. 10 in. 116 
st. 3 im. 133 4 ft. 11 in. 118 
sft. 4in. 136 5 ft. oin. 120 
5 ft. 5 in. 140 sft tm, 122 
5 ft. 6in. 144 sh 2, 124 
st. 7 in. 148 5 ft. 3 in. 127 
sft. 8 in. 152 sft. 4 in. 131 
5 ft. 9 in. 156 ok. 51m 134 
5 ft. 10 in. 161 5 ft. 6in. 138 
5 ft. 11 in. 166 5 ft. 7 in. 142 
6 ft. oin. 172 sft. 8 in. 146 
6ft tin. 178 5 ft. o in. 150 
6 ft. 2 in. 184 5 ft. 10 in. 154 
6 ft. 3 in. 190 5 ft. 11 in. 157 
6 ft. 4 in. 106 6 ft. o in. 161 
6ft. 5 in. 201 


(Height and weight taken \ with coat and vest 
or waist off, and in shoes.) 


Swiss Chard, Par- | 


Pie, French | 


See | 


or sup \ 
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—Health 
and relief 
from consti- 
pation. Medicine? 
No. Just eat, each 
day, a delicious bran 
muffin made from 


Pillsburys 


The large, clean, coarse flakes supply the 
right amount of roughage to exercise the 
intestines and promote normal bowel activ- 
ity. Then too— the Pillsbury recipe, printed 
on the Pillsbury package, produces a break- 
fast muffin that is really delicious! Don’t 
doubt it —try it — forget medicine— use 


PILLSBURY'S HEALTH BRAN and bid 
good-bye to constipation. 


Insist Upon Pillsbury’s 


Large Package 


15c 


(Except in Far West) 


If your grocer cannot supply you, send 
P 25c for a full-sized package (the 10c addi- 
tional is for wrapping and postage). 









































Department “‘G” 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 













\ 7HEN entertaining, when the maid is out, 

Ww hen you’ rehungry forsomething dainty 
and delic ious, Chefservice, our Chef, is at 
your service. Ask your grocer 
Write for interesting 


today. 
details. 


booklet giving full 


Purity Cross, Medel Mitrhen 
Route 2D Orange, W. J. 


















Hang Pictures Without Nails 


You protect your walls and paper, 
and hide ugly picture wires by using 


* Moore Push Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points. _ 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with 
aTu . for se ned Pictures, Mirrors, etc 
Drug 





In using advertisements see page 6 






Stationery, Hardware, 
Cc: and Ph ito S apply Stores 
In Canada lc. Samples and 
Booklet Free. Write Dept. 27 


MOORE PUSH PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 



























you are a_ married 
woman or a_ single 
woman or engaged in 
trade —busy during 
the day or unoccu- 
pied; and want some 
extra money, you will 
be interested in For- 
tuna’s Daughters. It 
is an organization for 
women who want 
more money. And 
The 
particulars are free 
and I’d be delighted 
to hear from you. 


© 


Alice Walton, 


Sec. Fortuna’s 
Daughters, 
Good Housekeeping, 
119 W. 40th Street, 
New York City 


they get it. 


* FOR DIABETES 


Recommended by world famous Physicians. 
Not experimental. TRIED, TESTED, and 
THOROUGHLY PROVEN. 
than one per cent starch. 


Palatable, Economical, Wholesome. 

WRITE FOR SAMPLE. Send ten cents, 

for sample of Hepco Flour and booklet con- 

taining diet list. 

WAUKESHA HEALTH PRODUCTS CO., 
50 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


Clean and Pure 
as Sunshine 


Contains less 


AirlinE 


asoutey FONE Y evr 
At your Grocers 


Babies’ Hand Made Garments 


Fren’h Convent embroidered. Imported 
\ quality at domestic prices Designs 
exclusive and exquisite, appealing to 
mothers. Infants to 3 
years. Yokes from 50c up, on approval. 
Illustrated baby booklet 8 on request. 


discriminating 


SEVEN-CENT MEALS 


$1.50 per week per px rson; 42 meals with recipes and 
directions for preparing each, 10c. 100 pp. hand 
book of home-study courses FREE. 

Am. School Home Economics, 507 W. 69th Street, Chicago 


11d 


January Good Housekeeping 














Didn’t 


Mirandy on The One We 


Marry 


(Continued from page 57) 


| Sis Lamentation, “when I married I didn’t 


git de kind of a husban’ dat I thought I was 
gittin’.” 

“Nobody does,’ I spons, “dere ain’t but 
one puffect husban’ an’ wife in de world.” 

““Who’s dey?” axes Sis Lamentation, “an’ 
who’s de lucky ones dat git ’em?”’ 

“De only puffect husbands an’ wives,” I 
says, ‘‘is de ones we didn’t marry, an’ all of us 
is got ’em hid away somewhere in de bottom 
of our hearts, an’ we brings ’em out to com- 
fort us when things gits so rough house wid de 
folks dat we is united wid in de holy bonds of 
matermony, dat we feel lak we can’t stand hit 
no longer widout kickin’ over de traces. 

“Dere ain’t a married pusson livin’, Sis 
Lamentation,” I goes on, ‘‘no matter how much 
dey loves deir wife or husban’, dat don’t have 
times an’ seasons when dey looks at ’em, an’ 
wonders whut de fool killer was doin’, on de 
day dat dey got spliced, dat he didn’t strike 
‘em dead befo’ dey tied up wid de one dey did. 
Den hit is dat you ponders on whut life would 
a been ef you had married de one you didn’t 
marry. 

‘Sometimes after me an’ Ike has had a little 
set to ’bout his gwine to de crap game, an’ I’s 
done won out on account.of a man not dastin’ 
to strike a woman, no matter how much he 
would lak to, an’ he’s a settin’ down a puffin’ 
his pipe in little short puffs an’ not sayin’ 
nothin’, I knows dat he’s a thinkin’ bout 
de woman he didn’t marry des as well as ef 
I had a spy glass, an’ could see down in his 
mind. 

‘An’ de way he sees her she’s always young, 
an’ slim, an’ sassy—de kind of a gal dat keeps 
a man always perked up wonderin’ whut she’s 
gwine to do next—an’ de yeahs have des slid 
off of her lak water off a duck’s back widout 
makin’ her get ole, an’ fat, an’ grizzle haided 
lak TI is. 

An’ de woman dat he didn’t marry is a 
miracle worker, whut kin feed an’ clothe a 
fambly, an’ git up a chicken dinner ev’y night, 
an’ buy clothes an’ shoes for de chillun, an’ 
pay de rent widout spendin’ any money. All 
she’s got to do is des to wave her hand over 
de pot an’ hit’s full, an’ she don’t never have 
to be a naggin’ at her husban’ ev’y time he 
comes home for two bits to put in de gas meter. 


| An’ she can cook a dinner widout smellin’ of 


de kitchen, an’ keep her hands in a nice 
squeezable condition no matter how much 


| washin’ she takes in. 


‘An’ furdermo’ dis woman dat he didn’t 
marry ain’t no police woman lak a regular wife 


| is. When he goes out to de crap game an’ 


come in tanked up wid red eye, instid of waitin’ 


The Great World 


up for him wid de rollin’ pin in one hand ay’ 
de flat iron in de odder, she meets him wid g 
glad sweet smile, an’ spends de balance of de 
night puttin’ cold towels on his fevered brow 
de whilst she coos over him lak a suckin’ dove 
in place of tellin’ him dat he is a scandal an’ g 
disgrace, an’ dat de next time he does hit, she 
is gwine to go home to her mother. Dats de 
way Ike figures out how de wife he didn’t 
marry would a acted.” 

‘“‘Dere ain’t no such a animal,” spons Sis 
Lamentation. 

‘An’ when me an’ Ike has had some words 
*bout my blowin’ in de rent money on one of 
dese heah new, blue insergin’ dresses wid 
almos’ hand embroidery on hit, why, my mind 
gits to runnin’ on de man dat I didn’t marry. 
an’ believe me, Sis Lamentation, he is some 
buck man, an’ he’s tall an’ bold, an’ he ain't 
got no bay window in his architecture lak 
Ike is, an’ he walks peart an’ straight lak a 
soldier instid of bein’ humped over by de loads 
he is carried lak Ike is. 

An’ I don’t have to fight wid him ’bout car- 
fare, an’ he don’t ax me whut I did wid dat 
quarter he give me yeah befo’ las’, an’ he don’t 
think dat a pussonable lookin’ woman, lak I 
is, ought to set at home all de time a patchin’ 
her husban’s breeches instid of showin’ off 
what a fine figger she’s got on de street, an’ 
he don’t think dat shirt-waists grows on trees 
an’ is to be had for de pickin’. Nawm, he 
des pours money in a woman’s lap an’ encour- 
ages her to go out an’ spend hit on good clothes, 
an’ to take in de movies, an’ enjoy herself. 

“An’ de man I didn’t marry don’t think 
becaze a woman is ole, an’ fat, dat she done 
lost her sweet tooth an’ don’t lak sugary com- 
pliments, an’ he tells me dat I gits younger an’ 
better lookin’ ev’y day, an’ dat he’s mo’ in 
love wid me dan when he come a courtin’ me, 
an’ he always remembers my birthday, an’ 
weddin’ day, an’ Christmas, an’ I don’t have 
to hint for whut I want, for he’s always a 
noticin’ whut I says, an’ does, an’ laks, des 
de same as ef I wasn’t married to him, an’ he 
takes a real interest in holdin’ my hand, an’ 
when he kisses me hit’s a live, warm kiss, an’ 
don’t feel lak de flap of a cold flannel cake on 
yo’ cheek lak a real husban’s kiss does. Yas- 
sum, dat’s de kind of gran’ sweet song dat 
matermony would a been wid de man I didn’t 
marry.” 

“Sis Mirandy,” says Sis Lamentation, “how 
does you prognosticate dat matermony would 
have been ef we had married de folks we 
didn’t marry?” 

“Jes lak hit is wid de ones we did marry,” 
I ’spons. 


Movie 


(Continued from page 39) 


the adjustment and imposition of taxes 
the existing social order may be very much 
modified, and that, if it is skilfully done, 


without any serious. resulting industrial 
crash. If the wage-earners continue to 


get high wages and the farmers high prices 
for their produce, and the rich and well- 
to-do the heavy end of higher taxation, it 
may produce conditions which will be fairly 
satisfactory to all concerned except those 
who pay the bulk of the taxes, and who may 
not be numerically strong enough to secure 
legislation more favorable to themselves. 
Then if the prohibitionists can secure national 
prohibition, and the suffragists votes for 
women, and other ambitious reformers a few 
other sweeping innovations, we shall have the 
means of a very considerable experiment in 
the reordering of political and social life. 

A part of our American world has not been 
getting along to its satisfaction. That part 


offers a field for the activities of such organiza- 
tions as the I. W. W. But the bulk of it has 
been doing pretty well and knows it. It is 
used to inequalities of condition, used to see 
one neighbor have more and another less, fairly 
shrewd in its estimate of the causes of such 
inequalities and not inclined to rash efforts 
to disturb them. It will not see advantage 
in a mere change from plump administrators to 
lean and hungry ones, nor listen too credulously 
to the outpourings of agitators. It likes and 
wants a fair deal, and to have all contributors 
to the prosperity of the country share justly 
in what they help to produce, but it is the great 
bulwark of our society against change for 
the sake of change, or for sectional or class 
advantage. 

No group of political enthusiasts can run 
away with the American people. There are 
too many of us, too much variety of condition, 
training, and thought, too many interests 
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ysals of any sort. Neither can any group 
of reactionaries hold us back from timely and 
necessary changes. The majority of our popu- 
jation are forward-looking people. They are 
in the great war to defeat oppression and see 
justice done in the world. They have these 
same good purposes for use at home. 
Individual responsibility for national wel- 
fare is a striking and hopeful development of 
these times. Soldiers for the national army 
have waited to be drafted because that was 
the path of duty for them as the government 
defined it. When they have been drafted, 


‘that would conflict with extreme radical pro | 


they have gone as a rule cheerfully and with | 


good will. The prevailing spirit that one 
notices is not, what is the least I need do? but, 
what is the most I can do? There is selfish- 
ness of course, but it is the exception. It 
does not govern the actions of the people. 

The hope for the future that is sound is based 
on the generosity of our people, and their 
capacity for self-sacrifice. What must carry 
us through is the willingness of the strong 
to carry the burdens of the weak, of the kind 
to make good the reluctance of the selfish, of 
the brave and the dutiful to offset the slackers. 
The people who will save the world in these 
times of trial are those whose measure of 
endeavor is “the most I can do.” 

To people who are really alive, and to whom 
life is more than its incidents and trappings, 
the great dislocation of habits and usages that 
is going on appeals as a Heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity. They see its dangers, but they are 
game to meet them. They think of them- 
selves, not as precious exceptions that must be 
cherished at any cost, but as sharers in the 
common lot and bound to do their best to 
better it. 

Be sorry for the fearful who love what they 

have got and dread all changes. 
. Be glad for the bold who can see the cards 
shuffled without a tremor, and, loving the game, 
await with philosophy whatever hand may be 
dealt them. 


Just. Gingerbread 


(Continued from page 73) 


mon, ground nutmeg or mace, one-fourth tea- 


spoonful of cloves, and a_ tablespoonful of 
ground ginger. Place these ingredients in a 
bowl and stand it in a warm place till the 
shortening has softened. Then beat the mix- 
ture to a cream. Beat three eggs to a 
light froth and add them to the other ingredi- 
ents at the same time stirring in one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt. Sift three and a half cupfuls 
of pastry-flour with one teaspoonful of soda 
and beat into the mixture alternately with a 
cupful of sour milk or buttermilk, or cold water. 
Whip the batter well, then pour into a well 
greased dripping-pan, and bake in a moderate 
oven about forty minutes. Remember, that 
any cake or other food containing molasses is 
very apt to burn readily, so guard your ginger- 
bread well while it is baking. This makes a 


very large cake. It may be divided, if desired. | 


When baked, turn the cake out on a board 
and allow it to cool slightly; then spread with 
a thick white icing and as soon as the latter 
becomes fine enough, mark off in squares for 
cutting. In the center of each square sprinkle 
a little red sugar while the icing is still moist, 
to make the cake more attractive. 
nut or a few red candies, with leaves cut from 
green citron may be used with good effect for 
decoration. ‘The cake will keep unusually well, 
if placed in a tin box. 

So much for the gingerbread of my grend- 
mother’s time. Now let me tell you of a few 
of my own variations, of which I believe even 
Queen Elizabeth would have approved. 
_Ginger Patty Cakes—Bake the batter in 
tiny patty-pans and sprinkle each little cake 
with granulated sugar just before it is done. 
When baked, the cakes may be slipped under 
the flame of the broiler, or placed at the top of 
a very hot oven where the sugar will melt and 
glaze ina most tempting manner. Just before 
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Dept. A, 375 Washington St. 


A ) What’s in Cocoanut? 


Large food-values offered 


The meat of the Cocoanut has a most delicious 
flavor. What is more important, it possesses a 
remarkably high food content. A pound of this 
meat offers much greater food value than a 
pound of sirloin steak. 

This food value is increased, too, when the 
Cocoanut has been dried and shredded. But in 
Dromedary Cocoanut it is alone possible to obtain 
a shredded Cocoanut that has the flavor of the 
freshly grated nuts. 

Dromedary Cocoanut is made by new processes 
that keep it tender, moist, and deliciously full- 
flavored. In using it you save yourself labor and 
secure a nourishing food. 

Dromedary Cocoanut comes in a round yellow 
package. All you have to do is to remove the 
cover and pour out the shreds—white, tender, and 
delicious. In these days of wise food economies 
you should let your family enjoy more Drome- 
dary Cocoanut dishes and oftener. To do so is 
food economy. 


If you'd like new suggestions for using, send 5c with your 
grocer’s name for “40 Unique Dromedary Cocoanut 
Recipes” and a one-cake package of Dromedary Cocoa- 
nut will be included. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 


Importers and packers of Dromedary Dates, the ideal confection 


New York 
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Just Gingerbread 


it is finished, arrange halved marshmallows over 
the surface, and return the cake to the oven 
until the marshmallows are puffy and brown, 

Chocolate Gingerbread—Omit half a cy pful 
of flour in making the gingerbread and add an 
equal quantity of cocoa or one-fourth cupful of 
melted chocolate. Bake the cake as usual, 
and ice with white or mocha icing. 

Coffee ¢ Gingerbread—Substitute a cupful of 


| strong black coffee for the sour milk in the 


recipe and make the cake as usual. This cake 
is especially nice if cinnamon and granulated 
sugar, well mixed, are sprinkled over its sur. 
face just before baking. 

Fruit Gingerbread—Add a cupful of chopped 
seeded raisins and half a cupful of cleaned cur- 
rants to the recipe, and bake fifty minutes, 
This will be found a very good substitute for 
rich fruit cake. 

Here is a recipe for real English Ginge ruts, 
Cream half a cupful of shortening with a cup- 
ful of brown sugar and add one well-beaten egg, 
Then sift in two cupfuls of pastry-flour mixed 
with one tablespoonful of ground ginger and 
one-fourth teaspoonful salt; make the dough 
into little balls, between the palms of the 
hands. Bake ina moderate oven. A blanched 
almond or bit of citron, pressed on the top of 
each cake before baking, adds to their 
attractiveness. 

Currant Ginger Drop Cakes are also good. 
Warm half a cupful of shortening and add to it 
half a cupful of molasses. Beat well and stir 
in half a cupful of brown sugar, a tablespoonful 
of ginger, one-half teaspoonful of salt, and 
enough pastry-flour sifted with a teaspoonful 
of soda to make a stiff drop batter. Then add 
a cupful of currants, and drop the batter from 
the end of a spoon on a buttered tin. Bake in 
a quick oven. Chopped nuts may be substi- 
tuted for currants. 

Ginger Nuggets—These small cakes will 
keep a long time, and are even better for the 
keeping. Rub three-fourths of a cupful of 


| shortening into two cupfuls of pastry-flour 


which has been sifted with half a teaspoonful 


of salt and half a teaspoonful of baking- 


powder. Add three-fourths of a cupful of 
brown sugar and a tablespoonful of ginger. 
Mix with two well-beaten eggs. Make the 
dough into little irregular nuggets and bake in 
a moderate oven about twenty minutes. Vary 
by adding chopped nuts or candied peel to the 
dough. 

And here is a recipe for the sort of ginger- 
bread which is used in making animals, birds, 
little men and women, stars, and rings, to use 
at the children’s birthday parties. Heat a 
cupful of molasses almost to the boiling-point 
and add to it half a cupful of melted shorten- 
ing. Pour into a bowl and stir in a tablespoon- 
tul of ginger and half a teaspoonful of soda 
mixed with enough pastry-flour to make a 
stiff dough. ‘Turn out on a floured board and 
knead lightly. Roll into thin sheets and cut in 
desired shapes. Bake in a hot oven. : 

On the figures all sorts of decorations can 
be placed: clove eyes, nose, and mouth, scal- 
lops of citron for the dresses, currant buttons, 
fingers of shredded almonds, and so on. 


Painted Furniture 
(Continued from page 50) 


misfortunes if we allowed its popularity to 
influence us against the discriminating use of 
painted furniture, for its decorative possibilities 
have so far only been hinted at, and its beau- 
ties are still a long way from being exhausted. 
The types produced at present seldom re ach 
the rank of really notable creation; so it still 
offers us an open field for experiment. 50 
varied a medium, one not only suitable for the 
most elaborate schemes of those who have un- 
limited purses, but affording, too, a charming 
way of furnishing the simplest cottage econom!- 
cally, issurely not to be cast lightly aside because 
it has been somewhat abused commercially. 
One of the great delights of artistic creation 
is the everlasting truth that the idea, and not 
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the expense, is the quality that counts in esti- 
mating values. ‘The simplest scheme success- 
fully exec uted may prove to be a far more im- 

rtant contribution to contemporary decora- 
tive art than the most elaborate and ornate 
extravagance. Painted furniture of the better 
type, we believe firmly, has come to stay, and 
the quality of individual examples continues 
steadily to improve, and it is hoped will con- 
tinue to improve, until we have evolved a new 
and wholly original treatment for both its 
simpler and its more elaborate forms. This 
we can do by bringing to bear upon its produc- 
tio the attention of our best designers and 
craftsmen. 

It is hard, by even the cleverest use of color 
in rugs and hangings, to subdue the glazed 
eflect of cheap heavily varnished mahogany 
and oak, but inexpensive copies in white wood 
of French designs can be transformed into 
something both amusing and attractive by 
painting them a solid, neutral color, and merely 
adding for relief a few well-placed lines of con- 
trasting color, selected to harmonize with the 
hues of the hangings. ‘This is, of course, 
painted furniture in its simplest and most in- 
expensive phase, and in almost every shop one 
or two simple designs can be found that will lend 
themselves happily to this kind of decoration. 
They will be found to come well within the 
means of slender purses, and to possess some- 
thing that is both personal and individual is 
surely worth a small additional outlay. 

Beautiful results in painting the sets ac- 
quired in this way may be obtained from sugges- 
tions offered by the study of even small frag- 
ments of painted and decorated wood assem- 
bled in our museums, and the collecting and 
exhibiting of such fragments for study by the 
pupils of our schools of design is imperative. 
It should be the habit among those decorators 
who are willing to spend time and intelligence 
upon their designs, and are not satisfied to 
produce merely variations of the ready-made 
painted furniture, to gather together small col- 
lections for themselves from which infinite num- 
bers of interesting combinations can be evolved. 

For instance, the delightful little rococo mir- 
ror illustrated at the top of page 51 was the 
basis for the design and decoration of an en- 
tire set of bedroom furniture. The bed belong- 
ing to this set is pictured also on page 51. The 
body color of this mirror is a toned but intense 
blue and its irregular medallions are deep ivory, 
with sprays of delicate flowers into which 
some deep rose color enters. To avoid heavi- 
ness on some of the larger pieces of this set 

the colors were reversed. All the pieces, in- 


Painted Furniture 


cluding the bed, partook in line and color 


largely of the rococo spirit of the mirror, and | 
in spite of this have proved to be anything but | 


unrestful. Set in their appropriate surround- 
ings of paneled walls and decorated spaces they 
have an interest that is quite unusual. 
However, some charming results can be 
obtained inexpensively. As an example, in a 
country home two experiments have been at- 
tempted, each of which used the simple white 
enameled furniture already existing as a back- 
ground for the painting. The house is not 
plastered, and its walls are ceiled in thin 
wooden strips that have been painted white for 
purposes of cleanliness. In the room illus- 
trated at the left on page 50, the curtains and 
coverings are of red and white checked ging- 








ZZ) A Little Sterile Ash 

is all that remains of garbage 
1 and refuse accumulations after 
a few minutes burning in the 








ham, and the Dutch painting on the furniture 
follows in its reds, the red of the gingham, while | 
added to it are a peculiar bright blue and two | 
shades of dark olive-green. 
The tent bedstead illustrated on page 50, | 
with its rose and blue glazed chintz rufiles | 
bordered with blue rick-rack braid, is also a | 
painted piece of the simplest description. | 
Light taupe is the ground for blue stripes to 
match the blue of the braid. This bed was 
copied from an authentic original—only the 
coloring was changed—and like all specially | 
made reproductions it is expensive: But this | 
same effect can be more simply produced by 
using a similar model that already exists, and | 
selecting material for the ruffles that is not as 
costly as the imported ruffles in the original. 
For another less expensive experiment the | 
discovery of an old painted corner cupboard | 
furnished the motif. Its color scheme was a | 
dull mustard, relieved with a lighter tone of | 
the same color, upon which, in greens, reds, and 
blues, produced under distinctly Dutch in- 
fluences, was painted a conventional vase of 
flowers, topped by a long-tailed tropical bird. 
A very beautiful, antique black used spar- 
ingly on constructive lines gives emphasis to | 
the unusual color combination and pattern. | 
The little Beau Brummel table illustrated on 
page 51 was founded upon this cupboard, al- | 
though the larger design had to be omitted. 
In the dining-room of a country house an | 
old Italian chair was utilized as a foundation 
for decoration. Table, chairs, and sideboard 
grew out of this slight suggestion, and to these | 
were added, over the mantel and over the side- 
board, mirrors and painted electric light brack- 
ets. Green, a variation of apple-green, with a 
small design of conventionalized wild flowers. 
bound with an old Venetian red ribbon and 
lines of the same red, formed the decoration. 











The Little Mixer 


(Continued from page 28) 


impressively the Scientific Statement of Being 
as found in the Christian Science text-book, 
and Hannah was pronounced a gentile and a 
Catholic. 

One thing more remained to be done. Han- 
nah ran to her mother, cheeks aglow. ‘Mama, 
may I trade my striped ball to Nellie for some 
beads?” 

“Why of course, darling, if you wish.” 

The exchange was made, and some time 
Was spent in mastering the use of the rosary. 
\ll three of the children knew the “Our 
Father,” though there was some difference of 
opinion as to “debts” and “trespasses”? which 
Is apt to hold in all mixed congregations. 
The “Hail Mary” proved a bit difficult for 
Hannah, and she finally abandoned it. “T’ll 
say, ‘Hear oh Israel, the Lord our God, the 
Lordis One,” she said. “TI already know that, 
and a prayer is a prayer, isn’t it?” 

Nellie refilled the holy water bottle from 
the kitchen hydrant, and hurried home to 
replace it before her grandmother should 
awaken. Hannah spent the next hour lying 
flat on her stomach printing letters, appealing 


to Virginia from time to time for aid as 
to the spelling, Virginia being a very superior 
speller. 

Mrs. Joseph was busy with the callers when 
Virginia went home, and Hannah was left to 
her own devices. Suddenly she thought of one 
stone that had been left unturned: there was 
her friend Mr. Jackson to whom the Lawrences 
always appealed in time of stress. She knew 
the formula, she knew his number, for on the 
list by the Lawrences’ telephone, his name, 
like Abou-ben-Adhem’s, led all the rest. 
“Main 1234,” it was as easy as counting. | 
She slipped into the telephone closet and 
closed the door. 

There was no trouble with Hannah that 
night. She went to bed early, and didn’t 
care to have any stories told her—she could go 
to sleep by herself. 

“Quite a change of heart, eh?” Eli com- 
mented to Rose, as they sat by the living- 
room fire after telling their little girl good- 
night. 

“She has been like that all day, playing 
with the children as happily as you please,” 
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original gas-fired incinerator. 





In daily use im thousands of 
¢ | private homes, apartments, hos- 
“| pitals, institutions. Burns arti- 

ficial, natural, or gasolene gas. 
\ Sanitary, health-promoting, 
' economical, compact. 







i= A price and model 
~- for every purpose, 
- from the $65 model 
t. for average home 
r to $185 for larger 
~ model for public 
institutions, ete. 


Free booklet, “ The 
Invisible Garbage 
Man,” describes 
— and pictures types, 
installation, etc. 
’ Send for it. 


_E. C. Stearns & Co. 
121 Oneida Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The Little Mixer 


| Rose responded contentetly. “I suppose she  visito1, Rose and Eli stood staring at each other 
got it all out of her system in last night’s rather foolishly. She was the first to speak: 
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scene.” “Ts there no end to the fight between the 
Eli drummed abstractedly on the arm of old and the new generation?” 

his chair: “I don’t feel quite right about it, “We are just beginning the scrap with oy 

even so,” he said. new generation,” he said. “She called him 






“Maybe you will think me inconsistent,” up and asked for Christian Science help! | 
| she confessed, flushing, “but Hannah was so wonder what else that little monkey has been 
| indifferent about the presents sent her for up to?” : 

Chanuca, I only showed her two. I’ve saved They soon found out. Carrying the doll 
the others to give her Christmas day, so she Mr. Jackson had brought, Rose tiptoed after 
will have something of her own to show when Eli into the nursery and gradually turned op 











































































the other children bring theirs over.” the light. The first object to meet their eyes 
Eli didn’t seem any too pleased, “Poor little was Hannah’s stocking, hanging precariously 
mite,” he murmured. to a pin driven into the mantel. Pinned to the 
“His—st! Missis Joseph!” wall were several messages, neatly printed in N 
pencil, which told their own tale: 
T was Bridget, the Halloran’s old family 
servant calling softly from the hall. Deer Santy—Nellie babtized me. Holy g 
“T’ll be after takin’ the prisints ye’ve stored _wotter. : F 
away for us. Ill lave ’em on the back porch Deer Santy—I want things in my stockin, 4 
‘n’ carry ’em over when the childer are all Deer Santy Claws—Ime a jentile. Nellie f 
asleep. Nellie’s in bed like a little angel, bless babtize me. Ime a jentile cath-lic C. S. | 
rane : _ er heart, but them divilish b’ys do be Deer Santy—Bring me any nice things you | 
‘Jim doesn’t ; lw. He has plenty of a-snoopin’ into ivery crack ’n’ corner!” got left. With love Hannah. 
time to eat his toast. He used to say ‘I’ve | Mrs. Joseph unlocked a closet under the Deer Santy—Don’t let my Mama and my 
got to keep up with the toaster—I like the | stairs, and loaded Bridget’s arms with bulky Papa get mad bout you. Hannah. 


toast crisp and hot enough to melt the butter’. knobby parcels. 


“But we don’t have to keep up with the | “Shure, an’ ’tis a sad Chris’mus we'll be Et began to chortle, and Hannah stirred in 
toaster at our house now. You won’t have — havin’, savin’ the cnilder. Mr. Timmy, him her sleep, throwing both chubby arms over 
to either when you use a that’s old Missis Halloran’s youngest, but old her head. Clutched tightly in her left hand 
CH . J enough to know better, he ups an’ runs away __ they saw a string of amethyst colored rosary 

* only fly today an’ marries a Protestant gir-rl. An’ beads. : 
e ve: SWITCH if ye’ll open y’r windy the bit av a crack, ye’ll Rose snapped off the light and pushed Eli 


hear the poor old lady this minit, wailin’ out into the hall. He sat down on the stairs 
like a banshee.” and laughed until he cried. ‘The dog-gone 
“But Mr. Timothy is such a nice young little mixer!” he chuckled. “A gentile Cath- 
man, he must have married a lovely girl, olic Christian Scientist is she? And if she has 
Bridget,” said Rose. ever happened to hear anything about Ma- 
‘Shure, an’ that may be, but she is a Prot- homet, believe me, she’s sleeping with her 
Just take the cords of your toaster, ironand table | onan, Missis Joseph. She oo frm feet toward Mecca right now!” . 
stove to your dealer and hewill attach “Seventy. | her folks, an’ he runs away fr’m his, an’ they Rose was weeping silently over the little 
Fifty’? Switches in a few minutes. If he can't | get married by a justice 0’ peace. An’ no message: “don’t let my Mama and my Papa get 


ouapty vom, TT ee Saget eevee peace will come o’ such doin’, Lord ’ve mercy mad bout you.” She touched her husband on 


on your electric appliance cord. No need to 
get up from the table to turn the current off 
or let the toaster grow red in idleness be- 
tween slices. The switch lies flat on the 
table at your finger tips, a convenience that | 
adds greatly to electric service.” 


Dosen” "nieanunaenes. on their souls!” the shoulder, ‘Eli, what shall we do about it?” 
The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. “Oh, poor Grandma Halloran!” — “Do?” He stood up and set his jaw de- 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin “Poor lovers,’ said Eli, when Bridget had terminedly. ‘You spoke just now of the 

World's Largest Manufacturers of had gone. “I'll wager they had the very fight between the old and the new genera- 
Electrical Controlling Apparatus. deuce of a time with both sides.” tions: do you see what we are coming to if we 

No sooner had they settled themselves again don’t concede our child her legitimate rights? 


than the front door knocker sounded. Eli She will seek them out, and take them by 
admitted Mr. Jackson, the Christian Science force, and never forgive us for withholding 
practitioner. them, that’s what! Every child who has ever 

“T have only a minute,” he said. “I just heard of Santa Claus has a right to enjoy the 
dropped by to leave a doll my wife dressed for myth. Didn’t I give a hundred dollars to the 
your little girl. We chose one that we thought Elks and a hundred dollars to the Big Brothers 


YEN os 001 0)0) 


: : looked like Hannah.” who are looking after the empty stockings of 
yet aabbat-tccmn 4-t1(> “Oh, but that is kind of you!” Rose looked _ the poor children, while my own baby——” 
nares ; : her gratitude. ‘Mrs. Lawrence has told me He had reached his bedroom door and was 
caused by HMprop how busy both you and your wife always are _ kicking off his house slippers. 
er temperatures |—and to take time to think of our little “Eli, where are you going?” 
girl— —-!” “Downtown to see Santa Claus if I have 


in baking, use a 


“T had intended to give it toher myself,’ to break open a dozen stores,’ he answered 
Mr. Jackson continued, “but after her talk determinedly. 


*/ aylor | with me today I decided she would enjoy it It seemed that Santa Claus, never having 


= (0) 0 Oh A Da | more if T asked Santa Claus to bring it.” His visited Hannah before, had a mind to make up 
THERMOMETER | eyes twinkled reminiscently. ‘She called me for lost time. An overflowing stocking hung 
ee : = . up by telephone and asked for help—she from the mantel; a tree loaded with presents 

OT center a ee seemed to think that Santa Claus would pass and tinsel stood by her bed; about the room 


her by, but I could assure her that he wouldn’t, were placed larger gifts, everything a little 
as I had already seen the doll. Hannah is a_ girl might wish for. Hannah was dazed. She 








ayson’s Indelible In wonderful child.” 5 in didn’t see her mother and father standing in 
“We think so,” smiled Eli. “I am sure we the doorway of the nursery, their arms about 

Ready for use with a common pen. thank you, and wish you the very merriest each other, and smiling. She tugged at her 
Makes aclear mark which will not spread or wash | Christmas.” window until it opened and called to Nellie 


out and which will permanently identify cotton, 


» : : : “Tt will be < » Christmas f —* he ¢ ; interveni ace. “He came! 
lincus and heavier fabcies. A thouschold mecensity It will be a happy Christmas for me,” he across the intervening space. He cam 


999 


for eighty-two years. Stationers and Druggists seil | answered. ‘I am going to the station to meet He came!” she screamed, as a tousled, flame- 
it in the old-fashioned red and yellow wrapper, | my father and mother. Some years ago they colored head showed at the window opposite. 
or it will be sent prepaid for 25c. j ¢ 
PAYSON’S INDELIBLEINK CO., NORTHAMPTON, MASS | 





felt estranged from me—they are both staunch She brushed by her parents and, running to 
Presbyterians of the old school and it nearly the window nearest Virginia’s room, repeated 
broke tneir hearts when I went into Christian her message. Then she came back into the 
Science work. But they are beginning to look nursery, still oblivious of mother and father, 
more tolerantly upon my calling, and they are and stared about her in ecstacy. The oc- 
S| on their way now to spend Christmas with us. casion called for some expression of thanks- 
B| You can guess how happy that makes me.  giving—what could it be? A little seven-year- 
§| ‘Peace on earth, good will to men’—it is a old child hasn’t words for such a big emotion. 


















Q Real hand-made garments. Designed and hand-sewed 
Np by French needlework artistes. Every article a work 
of art—dainty and exquisite, Made of the finest ma- 

terials. Like imported garments, but at domestic 

prices. Onrequest will show baby caps, coats, skirts, 
dresses, slips, layettes, etc. Sizes, Infants to 3 years. To 


















see these garments is to appreciate their beauty and value. =) wonder-working thought.” She could think of but one thing to do. 
% ex something different for YOUR baby. Sent on approval, Write for | OU. ieee. ; ; ? ial 
Z particulars. CONWAY'S, 1023 Soniat Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 8 | ‘It is indeed,” Eli agreed heartily. Bowing her little bronze head reverently, 


2 ; : 2 : = 
Zprorreov0»090>>>>>mp>>>»»»>»»>>r mmm mr»mMS | When the door had closed upon their she made the sign of the cross—upside down: 
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Every Woman 
Loves Fiowers 


Her flower-garden is dear to the beart 
of every American woman. Roses, 
Sweet Peas, Pansies—all have a 
place in her garden affections. 


Storrs & Harrison 
Seed and Plant Annual 


is a guide to success in flower 
and vegetable gardening. It 
tells how. All your needs 
for garden, lawn, orchard 
and greenhouse can be 
supplied by this 64-year- 
old firm. Write for catalog. 


Box 221, Painesville, Ohio 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for jj 


everyone anywhere. Plant any time. Old 
favorites and new and rare sorts, the 
cream of the world’s produc- 
tions.‘‘Dingee Roses” have been 
among ¢e dest for 67 years. 
F Safe delivery guaranteed any- 
P= wherein U.S. Write fora copy of 

»°j Our “New Guide to Rose 
. Culture” for 1918. It’s FREE 


i’ Allustrates wonderful “Dingee Roses’’ in jf 


natural colors. It’s more than a catalog—it's the 


. lifetime experience of one of the Oldest and Leading 
Rose Growers in America. A practical work on rose and flower 
eul.ure for the amateur. Describes over 1000 varieties of roses and other 
flowers and tells how to grow them, Edition limited. 


Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 


WEEN GUIDE {3 
and FLORAL i918 
| a 
Several New Features. 
Based on our experience as one of 
the oldest mail order seed concerns and 
one of the largest growers of Asters and 
other seeds in America. 500 acres and 12 green- 
houses in the best seed growing section. Our 


Guide is full of helpful information about plant- 
ing, etc.—an invaluable aid to a successful garden. 


| THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 151, West Grove, Pa. 


Illustrates and describes leading Vegetables, Flowers, 
q Farm Seeds, Plants and Fruits. With our Guide, the 


best we have issued, we will gladly include interesting 
booklet, “‘A Liberty Garden.”” Both are absolutely free. 
Send for your copies today, before you forget. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS — 
72 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y.—The Flower City 





GET THIS BOOK FREE 
Tells how to cut uving. cost through 


roductive gardens. y Pure, 
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FREE TO GARDEN LOVERS 

Wagner's Catalog No. 70 of Roses, Plants, 
Trees, Shrubs, etc., will solve your garden 
problem and save you money. Write today. 
WAGNER NURSERIES, Box 940 Sidney, O. 





Doing His Bit 


By Montrose J. Moses 


HAVE a friend, a cotton broker, who did 

his bit last summer. It became evident 

to him, long before our entrance into the 
war, that the enormous task of this country 
would be to increase productivity, to practise 
conservation. And so he buckled on his 
armor to fight world famine. He rotated back 
and forth between nine acres of corn and beans 
and the Cotton Exchange, and as the season 
advanced I could weigh, in his increasing en- 
thusiasm and healthful glow, what “back to 
the farm” was doing for him. The history of 
his summer’s venture is one of continual finan- 
cial expenditure and permanent spiritual profit. 

From the day he was given his acres of land 
in the Berkshires, to the very end of the harvest 
season, he was confronted by unusual condi- 
tions. The patriotic call, first of all, was 
unusual. Every one had to do his bit that our 
Allies might be fed. Potent weather signs 
indicated a probable shortage in the wheat 
crop. Last year’s bean supply had fallen so 
far below the normal that bean seeds were at 
a premium. Add to this the fact that by the 
middle of April our country was at war, and 
one could see that labor conditions would be 
pressing. 

All my friend could talk about, at this time, 
was beans—the ordinary navy, small, white, 
pea-bean so synonymous with Boston. But 
his ardor was quelled by the difficulty in 
procuring seed enough to plant—even at 
the abnormal price of twelve dollars a bushel! 
So corn became his companion topic of con- 
versation, corn of the ninety-day variety—an 
eight-row, red-flint corn. He was told that it 
matured quickly; that the Berkshires needed 
quick maturing. In a way, this was a warning. 

The weather was enough to dampen the 
enthusiasm of my friend, to say nothing of the 
fields which failed to dry out in time for nor- 
mal planting. Not before the first of June 
was the corn in the ground; and with each 
golden grain went a bit of fertilizer—phosphate 
at thirty-five dollars a ton. 

Thus far no manual labor had materially 
disturbed the stiffened muscles of this city 
tenderfoot. He had been shelling out money 
in the hopes of later shelling out corn and 
beans. His friends facetiously called him 
““Succotash.”” But he didn’t mind. I watched 
his face; it was a regular agricultural report to 
me as the season advanced. 

The bean fields were plowed and harrowed— 
fifteen days in all of expert labor. By the 
twentieth of June the beans were in the ground. 
And the corn crop had advanced from ‘‘beauti- 
ful sprouts” to the “finest stand of corn in 
the country,” I was jubilantly told. 

At last my city friend was to have his in- 
nings at manual labor. The corn cried out 
for the hoe. It cried out to be cultivated. 
The sun smiled, and the green stalks waved 
invitingly. But soon the sun ceased to smile 
for him; it boiled. The hoe, after nine hour’ 
wielding, played havoc with his tender skin. 
Bearing the smile of martyrdom, he rolled up 
his sleeve and exhibited a scorched surface, 
but he had to be handled gentiy whenever he 
was in the city. 
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More seeds were planted last year 
than ever before and many thousands 
of families enjoyed fresh vegetables 
from the garden for the first time. 


The year 1918 will see a still greater 
number who will grow their own 
Flowers and Vegetables and will 
profit by their experience and plant 
only Quality Seeds. 

Some people were too late last spring 
to get the best varieties. They were 
all gone, and seeds cannot be manu- 
factured, they grow! We would ad- 
vise early purchases to secure the 
best seeds that can be obtained. 


Burpee's Annual 


contains the latest and most reliable 
information about the “Best Seeds 
that Grow.” 216 pages with 103 
colored illustrations of the latest 
novelties and hundreds of illustrations 
of every variety of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. Itis sent free to those 
who write for it. A post card will do. 
Write for your copy today, and please 
mention ‘Good Housekeeping.” 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 


using advertisements see page 6 123 









Write today 


ET our wholesale price on this 
beautiful Kalamazoo Kitchen 
Kabinet. Deal direct with man- 
ufacturers—save money and get the 


highest quality kitchen kabinet made. All 
metal, white enameled, good for lifetime use. 
Sanitary—easy to keepclean. Mail postal for 


BOOK 
FREE 


showing Kalama- 
zoo Kitchen Kab- 
inets and tables in 
colors. Porcelain 
enameled tops on 
metal tables and on sliding top in kabinet. 


Cash or Easy Payments 


FREE Rich 8-piece crystal set, white glass 
i rolling pin and patented bread board 
with each kabinet. We pay freight—prompt ship- 
ment, Write today. Ask for Catalog No. 10 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Also catalogs on Kalamazoo stoves and ranges, gas 

ranges and 

furnaces. Men- 

tion which cat- 

alog you wan. 


























Ist A 100 
poss number of 
eith’s Maga- 
zine, a special 
number devoted 
to Bungalows. 
2nd—A big book ; 
containing up- 
to-date designs for 100 ARTISTIC HOMES. 
3rd—A four months’ subscription to the well-known and 
leading authority for home builders, Keith’s Maga- 
zine, $2.50 a year, 25c acopy. Newsstands. 


ALL THE ABOVE, SPECIAL $1.00 
KEITH’S, 759 Met. Bank Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 






OSES 2% NEW CASTLE 


is the name of our famous book on rose culture. Mag- 
nificently priuted in actual colors, Gives expert advice 
to amateur rose growers. Describes our famous hardy 
rose>--among the best for home plantiug in America-- 
and te!ls how to grow them A wonderful book and 
the most instructtve of its kind published. It's FREE. 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 115, New Castle, Ind. 
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| friend, the Cotton Broker, hastened to the 
| scene of destruction. His corn was saved 


| and dry, and deep golden, demanded the husker. 
| The latter came in the shape of a sallow expert | 
who had been in the business for forty years. | 
| He gave his services for nine cents a bushel, 





Doing His Bit 


No one worked harder than he over the 
stretches of long and short rows of corn and 
beans. A spring, flowing from a mountain 
side, touched the edge of one of his fields. 
From this he would quench his thirst. But as 
the corn was planted in rows a third of a mile 
long. there were some three hours between 
drinks. Even the presence of running water 
can not make the hoe move faster. 

And so the summer passed. Nonchalantly 
he would let slip his increasing knowledge of 
the ways of farming. ‘Beans grow best in 
stony fields,” he would say offhand, as though 
he had been growing beans all his life. His 
nine acres of land were gone over carefully 
from two to five times with the cultivator, and 
once or twice with the hoe. Then the corn 
became so sturdy that it scorned this care, while 
the beans were laid aside to mature before 
pulling. 

The results now rested on the laps of the 
gods. The farmers promised ideal conditions 
in September. “Because it has always been 
so,” they claimed. But the times were un- 
usual; so was the weather. September began 


with ten of the coldest days known to that | 
A real freeze | 


region for forty-eight years. 
descended on the Housatonic Valley. My 


simply because it had matured. And while 
he lost a goodly proportion of his beans, 
some of them were ready for pulling. 

The beans were now housed, and waited 
threshing. The corn, beginning to get sere 


and his bushels were full to overflowing, so 
natively honest was he. 





| separated into grades. 
sold for feed. This left him with two hundred | 
| and seventy-five bushels of seed-corn. 
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By the middle of October, my friend had 
which he | 
The second best he | 


four hundred bushels of corn, 


Such 
was the result of his summer’s work. 


The Spirit from Growing Things 


ND what were the reactions on him per- | 


sonally? First, the unselfishness that came 
from doing his job with no thought of profit. 
Then the good fellowship of cooperative patriot- 
ism. Friends and friends’ wives who came to 
jeer stayed to cheer. 
with growing things, and he came back with 
greater sympathy than ever before for the 
farmer. 
The draft called so many men from the hay 


field, and the corn field, to the Colors that even | | 
dairy and poultry farms suffered last year. | © 
That is a problem confronting the season ahead; | = 
it is a menace greater than we dare think. | ~ 


My friend came back to town with the con- 
viction that agriculture must be mobilized; 


that there ought to be a strong army of men on 


the farms for the spring agricultural drive. 
The call will be answered on the Cotton 


Exchange by at least one man I know. What- 
ever the cost to him, there is exultation in my 
friend over his summer’s experience. 
not count the gain nor expect a gain. 
came home loving every seedling, and aglow 
with the mysteries of the earth. 
son will be tame unless I grow something,” 
he said. 
| inhim. He considers himself one of the factors 
of the food situation. 
beans at a time when even an output of seven- 
teen million bushels is not enough for the 
world supply. 


He did 
But he 


“Next sea- 
This experience has put a new zest 


He is sure of selling his 


“And to think,” I said, ‘the Government 


claims in September a yield of three billion 
two hundred and forty-eight million bushels 
ef corn for the harvest.” 


A smile of satisfaction bespread the agri- 


cultural face of my slowly maturing farmer 
friend. It 
bushels less, if I hadn’t done my bit,” he 
murmured. 


would have been four hundred 


= 
= 
= 
= 
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He was brought in touch | 
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Trustworthy 
Values from 


the White Sales 


We must be clothed during 
war times—whether we are in 
our right minds or not-—and 
the “thrifty” woman will take 
advantage of the January 
white sales of New York. 


LINGERIE AT 
UNUSUAL PRICES 


The smartly gowned New York 
women take advantage of the 
lingerie sales, and there is no 
reason why you, too, should not 
share them. Great collections 
of underwear are made up es- 
pecially for the January sales, 
and at no other time can you 
get anywhere near such good 
values and such a variety of 
patterns and materials. We 
have selected the best articles 
from these enormous collec- 
tions and they are shown on 


pages 62, 63, 64, and 65. 


IF YOU WANT 
TABLE LINENS 


turn to page 68 of this maga- 
zine. The linens listed here 
are trustworthy in every way, 
and beyond question values 
which will scarcely be dupli- 
cated during the war. 


IF YOU NEED 
BED LINENS 


The white sales offer remark- 
able values, as you will see if 
you turn to page 68 of this 
magazine. 


HOW TO ORDER 


On receipt of check or money-order 
made out to Good Housekeeping Shop- 
ping Service for the price of any article 
shown on pages 61 to 68 of this maga- 
zine we will buy the article for you and 


forward it to you at once. 


Address 


Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 
119 West 40th St. New York City 
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_ Here is the kind of 
, Corned Beef 
you've always wanted 


Imagine corned beef so firm and solid 
that it slices off like the breast of young 
chicken—lean, tender meat without a trace of 
oristle and with a delicious taste that speaks 
of a perfect balance of choice ingredients. 





Madam, you can do more than imagine 
corned beef like that. You can have it 
whenever you want it—ready-cooked, ready 
to serve on your table. 


~ *Red Craw) 2%. 
CORNED BEEF 


embodies a new principle in corned beef making— 
a principle by which you are absolutely assured 
that your corned beef dishes will always be tender, 
always tasty, always satisfying. 


Every ingredient that goes into Red Crown 

Corned Beef is selected to fit an exacting recipe. 

Only choicest cuts, such as you would buy for your 

own table, are used. All skin, gristle and useless 
fat are removed. And the beef is “cured” by our 
special short pickling process that does not load 
Oe the meat with that unpalatable excess of salt brine. 


‘aed Red Crown Corned Beef is cooked and packed 
by our exclusive method which retains all the 
juices, flavor and health value of the beef. It 
comes to your table lean, tender, firm — perfectly 
cooked, deliciously seasoned. Not a bit of waste 
—every piece is a morsel to delight you. 


There are 24 Red Crown Meats, every one pre- 
pared with the same scrupulous care and scientific 
exactness that makes Red Crown Corned Beef so 
uniformly good. 


Ask your grocer for these delicious, ready-cooked, 
ready-to-serve meats. They will save you money because 
there is no waste in any of them. If your grocer hasn’t Red 
Crown Meats, write usand we will see that you are supplied. 


‘ In buying Red Crown Ready-to-Serve Meats you 

actively assist the Government in the conservation 
of fats. We carefully trim off all excess fat that 
you would find unusable in market meats. Thus 
we save for important purposes, fats that might 
otherwise be thrown away by the housewife. 


ACME PACKING COMPANY 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Chill a can, then slice the beef thin and serve 
cold on crisp lettuce leaves or with parsley. A 
mighty delicious luncheon dish. It sharpens 
the appetite just to look at it. Give the 
youngsters Red Crown Corned Beef Sand- 
wiches. They'll love them. 
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Corned Beef in Macaroni Border 
(By Marion Harris Neil) 

Here is a toothsome and economical dish that is sure 
to delight your family. It will provide an ample meal 
for five persons, at a cost not exceeding 50c. Serve 
it hot according to the following recipe: 

1 Can Red Crown Corned 2 teaspoons salt 

Beef Parsley 

1% cups macaroni Brown sauce or gravy 
Boil cup and a half of macaroni, broken into two inch | 
pieces, in plenty of boiling salted water till tender. 
Heat Red Crown Corned Beef in can, before opening, 
in boiling water for 20 minutes. Turn Corned Beef onto 
hot platter and flake into small pieces, around this 
place the macaroni and garnish with parsley. Serve 
with brown sauce or gravy. 











Brown Sauce 


2 tablespoons of butter, 1 slice of onion, tablespoon 
of flour, a little salt and pepper, 1 bouillon cube dis- 
solved in cup of hot water. Cook onion in butter till 
slightly brown, remove the onion, aad flour mixed 
with salt and pepper, stir till well browned, then grad- 
ually add cup of bouillon. 
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The son of a baronet who had made his 
money in beer was permitted toenter the sacred 
precincts. At this the shades of the early 
Plantagenets consulted together and, moaning, 
betook themselves to other and more con- 
genial spheres. 

Ly 
‘THE second act opened, as the playbills 
have it, eleven years after and on a much 
less refined and exclusive scene. It was a little 
shabby house in Hackney. The ground floor 
had been made into a shop, and the window 
announced: “Dr. Gerald Petwee. 10-5.” to 
an interested world. It said nothing about 
Mrs. Gerald Petwee, perhaps because she would 
scarcely have encouraged a prospective pa- 
tient. She was a little woman with faded 
ash-blond hair and a pinched face that had 
somehow retained an odd, pathetic look of 
childhood. She sat all day by the grimy win- 
dow of the back room and watched the spar- 
rows hop hopefully about the dust-bin, and 
listened to the unmelodious jangle of the door- 

bell, and hushed a terrible, persistent cough. 

But on the next floor two people heard the 
smothered sound and looked at each other and 
sighed. 

As the evening deepened the general dis- 
malness the jangling of the bell grew less fre- 
quent. Dr. Gerald Petwee himself opened 
the door of his consulting-room and peeped 
in. He was like a shadow—dim and indefinite 
and gentle; and yet he bore the woman by the 
window a sort of resemblance, as people often 
do who live together and love each other very 
dearly. 

“Well, darling- 

“Yes, Gerald—splendid. I’m much better 
today—really. The sun came out this after- 
noon—quite a long time. Didn't you see it?” 

He gave a little worried shake of the head. 

“ Any—any luck, dear?” 

He rubbed his hands together with a fierce 
briskness. “Rather. Mrs. Jugson brought 
half-a-crown. It’s splendid of her, isn’t it? 
They’re so poor—and there’s the insurance to 


quite comfy?” 


pay. They might quite well go to the panel 
fellow, but they come to me. They've stuck 
to me in—in spite of everything. Makes 
one’s heart warm, doesn’t it?’ 


She pulled him down by the lapel of his coat 
and kissed him. ‘They love you, Gerald.” 


“Ves—yes. I think they do. The poor 
understand best—they know how to pity- 
they can forgive a man when he’s down 

“And you help them too 2 

He gave a little tired smile. “‘That’s be- 
cause we're poor with them, Kate. We know 
where the shoe pinches. We don’t order 


calf’s-foot jelly to folks who can’t pay their 
rent.” 

His words seemed to set free 
fear in her. “Dear, I've been worrying 
It’s all right about tomorrow, isn’t ite” 

He patted her hand mechanically. ‘ Rather. 
I’ve managed. I went to Maegell himsell. 
Awfully decent chap. He's given me another 
six weeks. We'll scrape it together by then. 
You'll see! You're not to worry.” 

“T won't. I was so afraid. Not for our- 
selves. But these dear people upstairs. 
They were so generous. They didn’t hesitate. 
It—it would have killed me if we had had to 
let them suffer. They're not rich either. It 
would have meant ev erything they have * 

He gave a high, hysteric al little 
“Well, I’ve told you it’s all right.” 

“Yes. Iknow. Thank God, Gerald.” 

He lingered a moment as though he were 
trying to say something and couldn’t, and then 
went back to the consulting-room. His wife 
heard him talking in his gentle, consoling way, 
then the door-bell jangled for a last time. But 
he did not return. Instead he began to pace 
backward and forward. The shuffling, hurried 


some lurking 


so. 


laugh. 
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footsteps grew slower and slower, and suddenly 
they stopped. It was so still that the cautious 
opening of a bottle, the hushed clink of a glass, 
sounded poignantly loud. 

Kate Petwee had heard that for which she 
had waited with a sick heart. Gathering her 
shawl about her, she slipped out of a side door 
into the passage. Like a frightened ghost she 
fled up the narrow stairs. 

The room overhead was no bigger and no 
finer than her own, and yet it was so different 
that on the threshold she almost staggered as a 
prisoner might do who is brought out into the 
free air. It was full of light and color and life. 
A fire burned cheerfully in the big grate. On 
the walls hung laurel wreaths with gaudy 
ribbons and faded gold inscriptions, and huge 
photographs of wonderful people with sprawl- 
ing signatures. The furniture had been pushed 
on one side, and in the middle of the floor 
Senora Valesca was giving her granddaughter 
a dancing demonstration. She stood there, 
her flowered silk skirt outstretched, her gray, 
fluffy head thrown back, her lips parted 1 
the exultant happy smile which had once 
warmed all the hearts of passicnate Seville. 

* Bien Parado! Who shall say I have passed 
my seventieth year? Nena, my little one, 
can your so perfect prima ballerina at the 
Palace do it better? Pah! 1 show them yet. 
I will dance you the Bolero as I danced 
before the king—Dios! and with the same fire- 
Nena, stand opposite, oe¢—oce—la (raversa.” 
Then for the first time her shining eyes caught 
sight of the woman who had dropped down on 
one of the rejected chairs and with her face in 
her hands was crying bitterly. ‘“‘Caramba, and 
what have we here! Senora Petwee, you weep, 
for why you weep, dear friend?” 

Mrs. Petwee lifted her wet face. What she 
had to say she said in a breath, in an agony of 
shame. “My husband is drinking again— 
it’s not his fault—he’s so driven to it—he 
wants to forget—he has tried and tried—but 
he knows that tomorrow they will come and 
sell you up—because you were generous—and 
trusted us——” 

“Wait!” Senora Valesca lifted a claw-like 
hand to command silence. “* What is all this? 
We are noble, we are generous, and we are to 


be sold up. Do you hear that, little Nena? 
What have we done, pray?” 

The girl looked round with a faint smile. 
“You backed a bill for thirty pounds. Don’t 


you remember?” 


T! I]: Senora struck her forehead with the palm 

of her hand. “Dios! It is so. And did 
not my dear husband—pah, not my first—the 
stifi-necked stupido—but my second—my Pe- 
dro, the grandfather of this sweet child, did 
he not say to me, ‘Do what thou wilt, Juana, 
but never put thy name to a friend’s debt?’ 
And did he not do so every year of his life, 
and were we not always being sold up? Pah! 
Let them take these ugly sticks. We will buy 
others. We will dance, Nena and I, yes, and 
if the worst comes, I will go back to my rab- 
bits. Dios! What does money matter? It is 
this that matters,” and she tapped the region 
of her heart triumphantly. 

But the sad-faced, little woman shook her 
head. ‘‘It is easier for you to say such things 
than for us to hear them,” she said huskily. 
‘We can’t forget as you can in your goodness. 
That is why he sits down there—after all these 
months—and—and—- She could not fin- 
ish, indeed, she had no chance. Senora 
Valesca waved her scornfully into silence. 

‘Basta! Nena—you will go down to the 
good doctor—you will tell him that I am ill— 
that I am dying! I have such rheumatism 
that even he can not cure—and that I beg of 
him to chaperon you to the theater. There 
you will get him a pass, and he will see you, 
the granddaughter of the inimitable Valesc a, 
dance a pas de quatre with four loutish num- 






skulls. And he will forget everything— 
everything—and be happy. Go—Nena—anq 
our friend here will stay with me, and we will 
plan how we will cheat the robbers!’ 

So Nena went down the narrow stairs and 
opened the glass paneled door of the shabby 
consulting-room slowly and_ noisily, so that 
the man within should have time to hide his 
misery from her. As she saw him standing 
there, white and trembling, with the pitiful 
glass half hidden behind his books, her voice 
took on a beseeching gentleness. 

“Granny can’t go—and she is frightened— 
she wonders if you would be so kind—I could 
get you a seat and perhaps you would wait for 
me—it’s my first pas seul.” 

He hesitated: But she had appealed to 
him for help, and that he, in his poverty and 
weakness, had never refused to any man or 
woman. ‘“I—TI should be glad to come, 
Senorita,’ he murmured huskily. 

So he went with her and sat in the twilight 
of the theater, gazing at the whirling blur of 
light, and seeing nothing but that grim to- 
morrow. And at last he could bear the vision 
no more. He driited out to the lounge-bar, 
like some frail anchorless little ship cn the 
breast of a strong pitiless torrent, and sought 
forgetfulness as best he could. 


\ 


A? about the same hour the Marquis of 

Tallybaldash, dressed as a Spanish 
gentleman of the fifteenth century, sat Leside 
a powdered and patched lady of the old régime 
in a twentieth-century limousine, and sup- 
pressed an avalanche of yawns. He was ap- 
pallingly tired, as though he had been up for 
nights and nights working, whereas he had 
done nothing the whole day but propose. 
Moreover, his companion had accepted him in 
a spirit of friendly understanding, and his 
task should have been the less exhausting 
since all the spade work had been done by the 
duchess and the indefatigable Lady North- 
bound. Practically his, “Well—I suppose we 
might as well fix things up, Dorothea,” and 
her, ‘‘Yes—I suppose we might,’’ were mere 
lyrical adornments on an accomplished fact. 
And yet he was tired, and the prospect of a 
midnight revel as a grandee in a stiff ruff and 
chilly hose filled him with a feeling that was 
ridiculously suicidal. 

But Dorothea Northbound was not tired at 
all. She bubbled over with plans and _pros- 
pects and satisfactions. Before they had 
turned out of Eaton Square she had gracefully 
buried the duke and run the two estates into 
one glorious whole. Listening to her, Richard 
felt that Providence had sunk to the position 
of an anxiously attentive jinnee. 

“Of course Northlands will have to come 
down. It’s so new and vulgar. Your place 
will be quite big enough. By the time we've 
put in central heating and electric light it will 
be the finest place in England. You may not 
be the premier duke, Richard, but you are 
quite the richest. Splendid, isn’t it?” 

“Splendid. Of course—you know the pater 
seems pretty hale. He might live a year or 
two-——”’ 

“Of course. I hope he does—lots of years. 
But one has to look to the future, hasn’t one? 

“Oh, yes—certainly—bound to——” 

She patted his limp hand kindly. “You 
know, Richard, we used to be so afraid you 
were going to be rather odd—unusual, you 
know. That affair at Beaulairs—and things 
you used to say. But you’ve turned out 
splendidly.” 

“Thanks. I’m awfully glad.” He looked 
out the rain-smeared window and felt suddenly 
a little thrill of remembrance run through his 
boredom. “It was rather fun, though. I 
couldn’t see out of my eyes for days and 
days.” 
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Unmaking 4 Marquis 


“And some people think you positively 
handsome—Lady Smithson said so jonly the 
other day.” 

He glanced down modestly at a shapely leg 
in gray silk hose encircled with the garter of 
some unknown Spanish_ order, and tried hard 
to be gratified. In spite of his best efforts, 
he could not get over the feeling that he didn’t 
care what any one thought. 

‘Personally I think we'll make rather a 
fine looking pair. Most dukes and duchesses 
have rather a musty, moth-eaten look. We'll 
liven things up. I’ve got lots of ideas.” 

“T’m sure you have.” Another avalanche 
of yawns threatened, and were manfully sup- 
pressed. “By the way, the governor has put 
twenty thousand pounds to my account. 

don’t want twenty thousand pounds. I 
shouldn’t know what to do with it. I won- 
der if there is anything you would like— 
diamonds or stuff like that.” 

She considered seriously. The light from a 
passing lamp showed up a queer, heavy line 
about the young mouth which made her look 
oddly old and very much Lady Northbound’s 
daughter. 

“Thank you, Richard. But I shall have 
enough. The Urquarht diamonds are very 
beautiful. Of course I shall have to wait; 
but your dear mother can’t live forever, and 
one might as well be sensible about it. If you 
don’t know what to do with the money, you 
might start a stable. All the Tallybaldashes 
kept race-horses. They nearly always won—”’ 

“They nearly always got hold of the other 
chap’s jockey,” he commented. 

“Never mind. One ought to keep up old 
family traditions. Yes, I think it’s a splendid 
idea. You must carry your colors at Ascot 
and win the Derby. What are your colors, 
Richard?” 

“Not sure. I never thought about it.” 

“Never mind. I shall find out. You 
ought to take an interest in such things. 
Noblesse oblige, you know.” 

“Ves—of course—I’ll try.” 

‘And we must get a first-class trainer.” 

They slid smoothly under the Covent 
Garden arch, and an obsequious footman flung 
open the door. The Marquis of Tallybaldash 
glanced at the man’s vacant, impassive face, 
and suddenly boredom submerged him. He 
knew that if boredom were only half as fatal 
as influenza he would drop down dead on the 
spot. He only wished it were. 


VI 


Dr. Petwee had found forgetful- 
He had not only forgotten bailiffs, 
and sick wives, and treacherously 
but he was in another world 
where such things could not be—a _ world 
where every one danced and sang and was a 
jolly good fellow. So little Dr. Petwee danced 
and sang all the way down Bow Street with two 
jolly good fellows in blue on either side of him 
and a procession behind him to watch the fun. 

Nena Valesca kept close to him. She had 
got round to the front of the theater just in 
time to witness the ejection, but not to save 
him. She blamed herself fiercely. She might 
have known that he was too unhappy to with- 
stand the uprising of the old temptation. She 
thought of the dingy consulting-room where he 
spent his days, and the woman who would be 
waiting for him, and of their own gray and 
hopeless tomorrow. In her despair she did 
not know that she was crying openly, or that 
every now and again little broken sentences 
fell from her trembling lips. 

‘They mustn’t take him,” she kept on 
saying. ‘They mustn’t—he’s so unhappy- 
they won’t unders tand—it isn’t fair—he only 
did it to forget- 

At the cross-roads just above the place where 
the police station keeps its hopeful watch on 
Covent Garden there was a sudden block. 
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ness. 
and debts, 
ruined friends, 
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Gorgeous motors were wriggling their way to 
and fro from the portals of the happier place, 
and Dr. Petwee’s procession was brought to a 
halt. Not that Dr. Petwee cared. They 
could hear him singing above the tooting and 
roaring of the impatient limousines—quite a 
pleasant little tenor voice, pathetically out of 
tune. Nena made a supreme effort to get 
neater to him. She did not see the big un- 
wieldy car that threatened her. Even when a 
strong arm thrust her on one side she did not 
realize what she had escaped. She was only 
furiously angry that she had been thwarted, 
and fought hard to shake off the detaining 
hand. 

“Please let me go at once—I must speak to 
them—they don’t understand—they mustn’t 
take him—it would kill her : 

‘Suppose you told me what’s wrong instead 
of getting run over?” a voice suggested. 


HE looked up. The glare of an acetylene 
lamp was flung full on her captor, and for a 

moment she thought that she was: dreaming. 
The long black cloak only half concealed his 
splendor, and amid the drab figures of Dr. 
Petwee’s procession he shone like a gem. He 
laughed down at her: 

“Tt’s all right—I’m real—or at least I’m not. 
What’s wrong anyhow? .Anything - can do?” 

Dr. Petwee had begun to expostulate. He 
had left his Elysian fields and was on the sad 
road back to reality. His voice was plaintive 
like a child’s. And Nena nt longer tried to 
shake off the kindly hand tuat held her arm. 

“They mustn’t take him,’ she repeated 
passionately. “I know he’s drunk—but he 
was so unhappy—it will kill her—they ought 
to make a difference i: one is unhappy.” 

“Of course they ought.’ He was still 
looking down at her, intently and with immense 
seriousness. In fact, they were staring at 
each other as though something amazing had 
happened between them which neither could 
explain nor understand in the very least. 
Then he laughed again. ‘Come along,” he 
said, ‘“‘and mind you back me up.” 

His cool hand‘held hers in an honest, friendly 
clasp, and he plunged ahead, towing her along 
like a small boat in the wake of some splendid 
frigate, and the crowd melted before him. 
After all, a sixteenth-century Spanish gentle- 
man in full war-paint was rarer than “drunks” 
in that neighborhood, and even the policemen 
gasped. As to Dr. Petwee, his joy of life was 
burning very low. He no longer sang, and 
his knees gave way under him. 

The Marquis of Tallybaldash waved the 
policemen to one side. ‘For God’s sake, 
officer—don’t hold the man like that! Don’t 
you see what’s the matter with him? Drunk? 
Good heavens, when did you join the force? 
An acute case of Apetonitise—I saw it at once 
—lucky for you I did—there, lay him on his 
back—no—there’s no time to take him into 
the station—might die any minute—it’s a fit. 
Subject to fits. Is this his daughter? My 
child, has your father ever been like this 
before?” 

Nena gasped before his terrific certainty. 

““VYes—I believe—once or twice—at least-—— 

“Of course—valvular disease of the heart- 
must be operated on at once. Get a taxi. 
Lucky I was at the ball—there you are—put 
him in—gently now——” 

“Excuse me, sir, it’s our duty-——’ 

“Don’t interfere, officer. I am a doctor— 
Sir Darwin Huxley, Harley Street. I take the 
entire responsibility, unless you cause a delay, 
when it will be on your head. Now then, 
driver—as quick as you can—Harley Street.” 

It was all over. The crowd who had come to 
jeer became suddenly passionately sympathetic 
and inclined to take the recent action of the 
police in very bad part. Before the latter 
had come out gasping from the deluge that 
had overwhelmed them, the taxi was out of 
sight, and Dr. Petwee slept peacefully be- 


tween his temporary daughter and his Cas. 
tilian rescuer. 

The marquis drew a deep breath. 
lutely the smartest thing I ever did,”’ 
mented. “Could never have believed it of 
myself. Quite a tonic. Bluff, of course. 
Hereditary talent.” Then, realizing that he 
was slipping into the duke’s elliptic manner, he 
laughed. “I hope they ring up Sir Darwin 
Huxley in the morning, don’t you?” 

But past and future trouble were too close 
to her for her to understand. “TI wish I could 
thank you,” she said brokenly. 

“Don’t. You’ve no idea how pleased | 
am.” 

“Are you? Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I love being useful.” 

Dr. Petwee leaned against her shoulder. 
She looked over the bowed gray head at her 
rescuer, and a faint smile quivered at the 
corners of her mouth. 

“T was so startled—I thought you must bea 
fairy prince.” 

“Did you really?” In the lamplight he 
caught a glimpse of the shapely leg with the 
garter. He felt suddenly very pleased with it 
and glad that Lady Smithson had thought 
him handsome. “I’m not half as attractive 
in real life,” he assured her modestly. 

She laughed outright. ‘Well, I shall always 
think you the most beautiful person I have 
ever seen. 

“‘That’s nice of you. 
he is drunk.” 

“Of course he is.” She drew the little 
doctor into the shelter of her arm with a 
movement of motherly protection which sat 
becomingly on her brave youthfulness. ‘“ You’d 
be drunk if you were in his place,”’ she added 
gravely. 

“Should I? He—he’s not your father?” 

“Oh, no. You invented that. He’s Doctor 
Petwee, and we live on the floor above him. 
We're great friends, and he had taken me to 
the theater where I dance——”’ 

“And he got drunk? <A doctor too! 
rotten of him.” 

“How beastly of you! What right have you 
to judge? Who are you to call any one 
rotten? What do you know about poverty 
and trouble? You’ve had too much to eat 
and too many warm clothes all your life to 
know what temptation means. You’ve never 
had anything to forget. You think you know 
all about everything, and. you don’t know 
anything except about your own little silly 
world.” 


** Abso- 
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Pretty 


H® tingled all over. She had not touched 
him, and yet he felt as though she had 
boxed his ears. And her voice shook with anger. 
“Tf it comes to that,” he interrupted crossly, 
“you don’t know anything about my world. 
You don’t even know who I am.” 

‘I know who you are by what you said. 
You don’t understand——”’ 

“T’m willing to try.” His voice was sulky, 
but propitiatory. “I don’t see how any one 
can understand unless some one explains,” he 
grumbled. 

Dr. Petwee sighed. Nena waited a mo- 
ment till his deep breathing reassured her. 
She spoke at last, but very gently as though 
not to wake him, and her anger sounded suk- 
dued like the dying mutter of storm. 

“They used to live in the country,” she 
said. ‘They had a pretty little house, and in 
their quiet way they were very happy.* But, 
you see, he was young then and ambitious, and 
it wasn’t enough. He wanted more chance— 
more scope. So when a frie nd offered him a 


it. They a their Bee and came up to 
town to a horrid consulting-room in a horrid 
street where only poor people live; even then 
it took him weeks and weeks to understand 
what his friend had done. He worked desper- 
ately hard, and the poor people came—crowds 
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of them—but they couldn’t pay. The six- 
pence he pretended to charge them became a 
sort of sad little joke. But what broke his 
heart was that he didn’t cure them. You see, 
they were ill with poverty, and that was some- 
thing he couldn’t cure. And so he grew poor 
too—and disheartened and unhappy. One 
night he had a bad case—a baby that died for 
want of proper food—and he was tired and 
broken-hearted. He isn’t very strong, poor 
little man—and some one gave him something 
to drink, and it helped him. Things didn’t 
seem so black any more, so he went on drink- 
ing. And then they locked him up and fined 
him. ‘Then came the Insurance Act, and they 
ouldn’t have him on the panel because of 
what had happened, and though the poor 
people still came to him they couldn’t give him 
even sixpence. And then his wife fell ill,” 
Nena’s voice shook. “She sits all day watch- 
ing the sparrows in the back yard and dream- 
ing of their old home. And he knows and 
sometimes he can’t bear it—and then—then he 
has to forget like this He is so unhappy. 
They ought to make a difference—tomorrow 
they will be sold up—and friends who tried to 
help them. We—TI mean—the friends—don’t 
mind, but he does. It drives him almost mad. 
He wanted to do good—and—and help——’” 





RIC HARD cleared his throat. ‘‘ Jolly decent 
little fellow,” he observed desperately. 

He felt her stiffen all over. ‘‘Please don’t 

be so hatefully patronizing,” she said. ‘Even 

if you are Sir—Sir Darwin Somebody-or-other, 

I don’t believe you’ve ever done the good he 


| has done. I don’t believe you ever cured 


anybody. I don’t——” 

“You don’t know anything about me,” he 
interrupted. “You don’t know in the least 
what I am capable of. I hardly know my- 
self—” 

“You don’t look useful,” she observed. 

““You’re not fair—you never were—I mean 
—one of these days I shall show you 4s 

The taxi swung into Harley Street, and the 
driver opened the door. ‘‘What number did 








| you say, sir?” 


“JT didn’t say any number. I don’t know—” 

The man’s bucolic eye gleamed suspicion 
round the edge of the doorway. ‘‘ Know 
where yer want to go, don’t cher?” 

“No—not particularly.” He glanced of- 
fendedly over the head of the still slumbering 


doctor. ‘‘You had better give your address,” 
he said. ‘At least I am useful enough to see 


you home.” 

The driver repeated her gentle, ‘“ Hackett’s 
Place, Hackney,” on a deepening note of wrath, 
and the taxi, which had been gradually slowing 
up, came to a dramatic standstill. Richard 
leaned out the window. There was a brief 


| colloquy, and when he withdrew from the duel 


he had a puzzled, outraged look as though 


' something unprecedented had happened to 





' cloak closer about him. 


him. 

“He won’t go on,” he said. ‘‘The black- 
guard absolutely refuses unless I pay him in 
advance. I told him who I was, but he 
wouldn’t believe me—and—I say—you haven’t 
any money, have you?” 

“Sixpence for my "bus fare.” 

“And I haven’t a halfpenny. I’ve been all 
over this beastly get-up, and I don’t believe 





| I’ve even got a pocket.” 


The driver clambered heavily from his seat 
and held open the door. ‘“‘Get out!” he said. 
“Get out!” 

They got out. There was nothing else to 
be done. Between them the little doctor 
staggered sleepily. The taxi-man clambered 
back and slapped up the red flag of freedom. 

“Drunk!” he said witheringly. “‘Drunk— 
the lot of yer!” 

He vanished amid a grinding of resentful 
gears, and the three derelicts stood on the 
curb and watched him go. Richard Urquarht, 
Marquis of Tallybaldash, wrapped his black 
In the limousine and 








A Marquis 


even in the taxi he had been rather pleaseq 
with his appearance, but under a common lam 
in the deserted mournfulness of Harley Street 
he felt his splendor to be out of place, Dr. 
Petwee added to the incongruity of the situa. 
tion. He was awake now and in a queer tyj. 
light state of sobriety which made even a 
sixteenth-century Spanish gentleman a per- 
fectly natural and commonplace phenomenon 

“T have been so happy,” he said sadly, “go 
very happy.” 

Richard looked across to the girl. To his 
relief and wonder he saw that she was smiling 
and with a new kindness. 

“So you’re not Sir Darwin Huxley after 
all,” she said. : 

“No. I can’t tell you how sorry I am— 
how ashamed 5s 

“But I’m not sorry a bit. 
glad.” 

“T don’t see why.” 

“Sir Darwin Huxley was so dreadfully 
superior. One couldn’t have been friends 
with him. It’s different now.” 

“Because I’m an impostor—because | 
haven’t even enough to pay a beastly taxi——” 

“We're equals, you see. One can’t be 
friends with people—who—who might want 
to be charitable. One can always be friends 
with poor people.” She looked grave for a 
moment. “But I don’t know who you are 
even now.” 

“Tf I told you you would turn up your nose 
at me.” 

“How do you know?” 

“‘Because—well,nevermind—Idoknow——” 

“Tell me!” 

He-waited a moment. He felt on the brink 
of something momentous, and he was trembling 
with the foreknowledge of a reckless plunge. 
He had even visions of the duke circling anx- 
iously round him, wringing his hands. ‘Don’t 
be romantic, Richard. Fight against it. In 
the blood. Your poor grandmother. Most 
unfortunate. Don’t do it, Richard——” 

“T wonder—could you be friends with 
Richard Smith?” asked the Marquis of Tally- 
baldash diffidently. 

She smiled gravely back at him. 
think I could.” 

“Even though he’s a humbug masquerading 
in a hired costume from Clarkson’s?”’ 

‘Just because of that,’’ she answered, 
laughing. 

“In that case—may I see you home?” 

“The last bus must have gone half an hour 
ago!” 

“Then we shall have to walk.” 

“Tt’s miles and miles 

He remained undaunted—positively gay. 
“What does that matter? It is a lovely night.” 

They took Dr. Petwee between them. The 
streets were almost deserted, and only a bored 
constable observed the strange trio wending 
their way eastward. But in spite of the un- 
orthodox silk-clothed leg and the jaunty sword 
of one of their number, they were a harmless, 
inoffensive trio. 

They wandered on through a wonderful city, 
the Spanish gallant and the little drunken 
doctor and the little dancing girl, walking arm 
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‘in arm. They talked softly, and when they 


laughed it was under their breaths as though 
at any moment the sleeping ogre of the place 
might awake and catch them in its net of 
tumult. 

And the Marquis of Tallybaldash had no 
idea how near Hackney was to Harley Street. 


VII 


T was three o’clock when the consulting- 

room bell rang. Senora Valesca had just 
said for the third time: “Nombre de Dios— 
I am not anxious. It is absurd to be anxious. 
I shall go to bed,’ when the familiar jangle 
sent her to the door at a bound which did her 
seventy-odd years credit. 

Mrs. Petwee, who crouched over the dying 
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weak 3 Here’s how the Housewife can help Mr. Hoover in conserving the 
he brink food supply and at the same time serve appetizing, nutritious 
an dishes at a very small cost,—at from I§c to 20c a family of five. 
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fted her face out of her thin hands, and 

her eyes were dull with a fear which changed 
to anxious wonder as her husband entered. 
For the lyrical joyousness ot his intoxications 
and the wret« hed hang-dog misery of recovery 
were alike absent. He looked simply tired 
and puzzled and vague, like a man waking 
from a vivid dream. 

“Gerald!” : 

He bent and kissed her. “No—my dear—I 
haven’t—really I haven't. Frankly I wasn’t 
quite sure myself—I was so absurdly happy— 
but Nena, and this gentleman who was just 
coming from a ball at the time, assure me—a 
touch of giddiness—a mere nothing. They 
were so kind as to bring me home—and we 
missed the last *bus—let me introduce you,— 
Mr. Smith, Senora Valesca—my wife.” He 
stood with his hands in his pockets looking 
about with a pathetic friendliness. “Mr. 
Smith wanted to see my place, Kate. He’s a 
colleague—he is interested in my work—we 
have had a wonderful talk——” 

Richard Smith bowed deeply as became his 
costume. He had come in last, and as the 
climax of the procession had proved more than 
efiective. Mrs. Petwee forgot her sorrows 
togazeathim. The Senora Valesca made him 
a profound curtsy, and her eyes met his with a 
bright, malicious penetration. Richard re- 
membered those eyes. He remembered the 
tortoise-shell combs and the flowered petticoat 
and the buckled shoes. He was more certain 
than ever that she was a witch, and the sus- 
picion flashed through his mind that she was 
the cause of his own unaccountable behavior. 

“Good morning, senor.” 

Richard bowed again. He caught a glimpse 
of himself in a dingy glass: he /ooked romantic. 
It was no use struggling against it. As the duke 
had said, it was in the blood, an1 it had to 
come out. ‘ 

“Good morning, senora,”’ he saic gallantly. 

“The senor has rendered great service,”’ she 
continued with her air of subtle mockery. 
“For my granddaughter’s sake, I thank you, 


Be 


senor! 


fire, li 





“TT was my honor and good fortune. And 
besides—” he hesitated. For suddenly the 
shabby, ill-lit room seemed to have filled with 
people. They sat on the benches and looked 
at him. He knew them all. He had learned 
their names on that strange walk through the 
streets. He knew their sorrows. The doctor 
had told him—the little, beaten, heart-broken 
doctor. And there was Mrs. Petwee, who sat 
all day by the rain-smeared window dreaming 
her dreams. And Nena, standing so straight 
and fine in the shadow, her eyes on his—all 
waiting. He drew a quick, deep breath. 

“Dr. Petwee has been kind enough to call 
me a colleague,” he said clearly. ‘Most 
doctors despise my kind. I’m just a quack 
with a remedy I believe in—absolutely. And 
there’s something I want to say now. Three 
o'clock in the morning is a queer time, and 
this is a ridiculous get-up in which to do 
business, but I understand that Dr. Petwee is 
leaving here tomorrow, and so I must begin 
now or never. Dr. Petwee—I want to buy 
your practise.” 

It was very still. 





: They were all staring at 
him now. Sefora Valesca’s eyes snapped 
ire. There was a faint color in Mrs. Petwee’s 
cheeks—like the first flush of morning in a 
gray sky, 

“Buy my practise!” the 
helplessly. “Buy my——” 

“The good-will,” Richard explained fluently. 
“My father left me a thousand pounds to—to 
start myself, and now I’ve found the place I 
Want to start in. I’m a quack, Doctor, but 
I pledge you my honor that your poor people 
will come to no harm, and I’ll bust that panel 
fellow or die.” 

“A thousand pounds!” 

The amount had exploded in the dingy room 


” 


doctor echoed 
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like a bombshell, and now there was silence 
again while the dust and confusion settled. 


Mrs. Petwee turned to her husband, and her | 


lips trembled. 


“Gerald, we could go back—we could start | 


again——”’ 

“T know, Kate, I know——”’ 

They gazed at each other, and some message, 
some thought, seemed to pass between them. 

““Gerald—we must tell him——’ 

“T know, my dear, I know.” He threw 
back his narrow shoulders. “The practise 
isn’t worth a thousand pounds,” he said. “It 
isn’t worth sixpence. I used to charge six- 
pence, and no one ever paid me.” 


RICHARD SMITH smiled. “You hadn’t 
gotacure,” he said. “I have. I’m going 

to make my name down here. Poor people 
won’t fuss about degrees. They’ll go by results. 
And in three months there isn’t going to bea 
single sick man, woman, or child in Hackett’s 
Place. The rich will come fast enough.” He 
made a little inclusive bow. “I shall return by 
nine o’clock with my check—for your decision.” 

Senora Valescas’ smile was more than usually 
wicked as he passed her. ‘‘Pardon, senor—this 
so very wonderful cure—will you not describe 
it a leetle to us?” 

‘Senora, it is a secret remedy.”’ 

‘“* \h—perhaps it is a leetle dangerous?-” 

“Too much of it has destroyed many. A 
little cures.”’ 

“‘ And has the senor ever cured any one?”’ 

Richard smiled back over his shoulder. 


“Mrs. Petwee looks better already,’’ he said | 


as he went out. ‘TI shall charge her sixpence.”’ 

Nena followed him to the outer door. Her 
hand was on the slashed sleeve of his doublet, 
and he felt that it was not quite steady. 
“You're not masquerading—you’re not hum- 
bugging now? You’re not playing with them?” 

“T swear I’m not. I’ve got a thousand 
pounds all right. That taxi scoundrel wouldn’t 
take a check.” 

“Be serious!” 

“T am—dead serious. I’m doing an awfully 
risky thing if only you knew it.” 

“Don’t!” 

“It’s worth it. 
They were like two birds let out of a cage. 
Petwee won’t make her cry again.” 


“But this place ruined them—it will ruin | | 


you.” 

“Would you care?” 

She withdrew into the shadow. “We're 
friends, I shouldn’t like you to—to suffer.” 

“Then you shouldn’t teach little boys to 
break the law and wear their caps over their 
right ears.” 

“Why!” he heard her gasp. ‘‘I—then it is 
—you are——” 

“Don’t you remember?” 

“That silly littie boy—”’ 

“Exactly. The bobo marquis who was- 

She stamped her foot. ‘There 
felt I’d met you. 
and you aren’t Sir Darwin Huxley—who are 
you?” 

He laughed. ‘“‘Nobody—yet. But I’m go- 
ing to be somebody—off my own bat.” 

He remembered that she had thrown a kiss 
to him. So he kissed her hand with a noble 
flourish. 

The dawn was showing its first pale fire 
over the roofs of the houses when the Marquis 
cf Tallybaldash strolled back into Eaton 
Square. He was singing to himself with re- 
freshing cheerfulness, and the matutinal milk- 
man, catching a glimpse of the unusual figure 
over the area railings, spilt his milk in flight. 


” 





Iknew. I | 
Then if you aren’t a marquis 


Did you see their faces? 
Dr. | 





The marquis had no latch-key, and in Eaton | 
Square not even the scullery-maid thought of | 


rising before seven. So he sat on the door-step. 

It was only then that he remembered his 
future wife. He had left her on the steps of 
Covent Garden —and as far as he knew she was 
still waiting. 


The next story in this series, “The Gift of Prophecy,” will appear in the February issue. 
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etter Cofiee—Less Fuel 
—Less Time, are accom- 
plishments of West Bend | 
Aluminum Percolators. Their ~— 
patented features insure success 
and economy in coffee making. | | 
Original and beautiful in de- | 
sign—solid and substantial in 
workmanship — welded spouts 
and bases. 
Begin to save now—avoid waste 
ST —eea es 
by equipping vour kitchen with 
i oteadl 


TS ST LTS | SENS 

Nearly 200 pieces of “Best 
in Aluminum Ware” to select 
from. Stamped out of solid 
sheets of 99% pure aluminum. 
West Bend ware is strong and 
lasting. No seams or joints. 
Solid rolled beads prevent food 
or moisture lodging in the utensil. 


Original Sun Ray finish gives a 
lasting lustre like Sterling Silver. 


Three Unique Features 


in West Bend Percolators, original 
and patented,prove their superiority: 


Spreader 
Special construc- 
tion distributes 
water over all the 
coffee—no waste. 

Hot Well 
in the base brings water within 
14¢ in. of flame and starts percolation 
instantly, saving time and fuel. 

Valve at bottom of spout auto- 
matically pumps hot water from the 
hot well to the spreader making per- 
colation continuous and even. 


Dealer 


to show you West Bend 
ware. Write for free 
copy of “Kitchen 
Kraft” on the use and 
care of Aluminum ware 
If your dealer does 
not Carry our ware, or- 
der direct from factory. 
WEST BEND 
ALUMINUM CO. 
Dept. G 
WEST BEND, WIS. 
U.S. A. 
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PETROVA 


the Magnificent! 


| a half pint of cream and add to the broth. 
| Melt together one tablespoonful of butter and 
| a heaping tablespoonful of flour, and with it 
| thicken the soup. Let the liquid just bubble then 
| place it in a double-boiler until serving time. 


HE above photograph 

of Madame Petrova, 
the famous Polish star, who 
has now formed her own 
company, The Petrova Pic- 
ture Company, is one of 
many beautiful photographs 
you will find each month in 
the magazine of beautiful 
pictures—“The Ladies’ 
World.” 


This favorite magazine is 
primarily a periodical for 
the home, but its McClure 
editors know that the woman 
in the home likes to let her 
fancy roam into the fasci- 
nating world of the screen 
and stage. Hence, they 
publish each month a large, 
carefully selected group of 
photographs of the most 
beautiful stars and scenes in 
the spoken or silent drama, 
of which this photograph of 
the famous Madame Petrova 
is splendidly representative. 


Ten cents at all newsstands 
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Soups 


Save and Serve 


(Continued from page 77) 


you feel complimented all the same. 

A high culinary authority—Mrs. Lincoln, 
I believe—says, “It is much more important 
to have a scrap basket in the pantry than in the 


| parlor.” I cannot urge too strongly the value of 
| utilizing even spoonfuls of left-over vegetables, 
| the solitary steak bone 


unless scorched !—the 
broth the corned beef was boiled in, the half 


| cup of gravy, celery and parsley-leaves—which 
| may be dried and stored in bottles—in fact, 


everything that is good, however small in 


| quantity. Some housekeepers keep the regular 
| stock pot going and into it put all sorts of 
remnants such as those mentioned 


bove. 
Some prefer to make stock from trimmings 


| sent with roasts (which should always be 


required), cooked bones, carcasses of fowls, and 


| minced vegetables. To this, cleared, they add 


the various distinctive vegetable leftovers as 


| required. The soup course, planned and sup- 


plied in this way, need hardly cost twenty-five 
cents extra a week, the milk soups being served 
on those days when surplus from the regular 
milk supply permits of them. Here are some 
delicious cream soups: 


Combination Soup 
One pint of oysters, chopped coarsely. One 
pound lean beef, cut in small pieces. Simmer 
together for two hours in one quart of water. 
Strain very carefully. Heat a pint of milk and 


Season to taste with salt, pepper, a tiny bit of 
lemon rind, and a bit of mace. Serve in cups 


| with whipped cream on top. 


Cream of Vegetable Soup 
Melt a quarter of a cupful of butter in a 
saucepan and add one-half cupful each of cut 


' turnip and carrot, a cupful of celery or celery- 


tops, a tablespooniul minced onion, a bay-leaf, 
one or two small pieces of parsley, and a small 
pinch of mace. Cover and cook slowly for about 
twenty minutes. Add one-half a cupful of flour 
and mix with the vegetables before blending 
all with three pints of boiling hot milk. Put 
in a double-boiler and cook half an hour longer. 
Season with salt, pepper, and any other desired 
flavoring, and strain. Reheat and add one-half 
cupful of cream mixed with two egg-yolks— 
stirring rapidly—just before serving. 


Cream of Salsify 
Scrub six good-sized salsify roots thoroughly; 
cut off tops; and let stand in cold water until 
ready to cook. Cook in boiling water until 
tender. Peel and press through a fine sieve. 
Put pulp, together with a pared sliced onion 
and a sprig or two of parsley, into a double- 


| boiler, add a pint of milk and let stand on fire 
| until needed. 


Melt a third of a cupful of butter and cook 


| in it for a moment or two one-fourth cupful of 


flour, one teaspoonful of salt, one-half a tea- 
spoonful of paprika, then add a quart of hot— 


| but not boiling—milk and stir until it thickens 
| and just bubbles. 


Then add the salsify and 
milk and press all thoroughly through a fine 
sieve again. Reheat and add yolks of two eggs 
mixed with a cupful of cream. Finish with the 
whites of the eggs beaten dry and dropped in 
spoonfuls on top of the soup. This is very good 


| even when the cream or eggs are omitted. 


In the foregoing soups, the cream foundation 
is different for each. A good foundation cream 
sauce, not as rich, but practical for ordinary 
cream soups is made as follows: 

Melt together in a saucepan, one tablespoon- 
ful each of butter and flour. Heat one pint ot 
milk in the double-boiler; when warm, but not 
too hot, pour a little of the milk over the 
melted flour and butter, stirring rapidly until 
smooth. Add more milk, still stirring, and then 
stir this mixture into the hot milk in the double- 


boiler, rinsing out all of the contents of the 
saucepan with a bit of milk. Stir until Very 
hot and then shift the inside of the boiler on to 
the stove for a moment until the sauce bubbles, 
Return to double-boiler to cook a few moments 
until the “raw” taste of flour is lost. 

To the foundation sauce is added desired 
seasoning: salt and Pepper to taste, a bit of 
cayenne, a teaspoonful of scraped or 
minced onion, parsley, or celery salt if desired 
These seasonings should be added for n 
every soup. Individual seasoning is then added 
as required. Quick soups are made as follows: 

One cupful or one pint—according to fancy— 
of strained and seasoned tomato to which, at 
the last moment, is added one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of soda, makes a plain “‘ Mock Bisque.” 

Reduce to one-half a pint the water in which 
trimmings of a bunch of celery have been 
boiled. Boil until very tender two or three 
finely minced white stalks of celery. Add these 
to the liquid. This makes “Celery Soup.” 

Combine half a can of left-over peas—or the 
same amount of fresh peas, boiled and strained, 
a soupgon of sugar, and a bit of spinach 
coloring, and you have “Green Pea Soup.” In 
the summer, the hard peas may be used for 
soup, and if the pods are fresh, wash them, and 
boil with the peas in just enough water to 
cover, adding water to the purée. To make this 
soup thicker or richer double the butter and 
heap the flour. If you desire to thin it, add 
more milk or water. In soups where the pulpis } 
thick—as in pea soup—add more of the milk or” 
water in which the vegetables were boiled. 

These general directions should be varied to © 


suit individual cases. A teaspoonful of whipped 


cream on top of all cream soups is a great addi- 
tion, if one wishes to afford it. ; 

Hearty soups suitable for serving as a main © 
dish for luncheon or supper, or to supplement 
a slender meal are given below. 


Southern Okra Soup 

Slice thin one quart of tender okra, skin and 
cut in cubes two cupfuls of tomatoes, two 
onions, diced; one green pepper, minced (re- 
move seeds); about two pounds of shin of beef. 
Cook beef in three quarts of water slowly until 
water is reduced by one-third. Skim carefully. 
Then add the vegetables and simmer for two 
hours. Add salt to taste, pull meat in pieces 
from the bone. Remove the bone. Serve with 
rice, and slices of lemon if wished, as a “main 
dish.” Canned whole tomatoes may be used. 


Onion Soup 

Two diced onions, browned in a little butter. 
Add a quart of well-seasoned chicken or veal 
stock; simmer fifteen minutes. At serving 
time, lay a piece of “oven toast” (buttered 
bread, browned a rich brown in the oven) in 
each plate and pour soup over it. Pass cheese 
with it. 

Vegetable Soup 

For three quarts of soup, use one cupful each 
of meat, fresh or cooked, cut in half-inch dice; 
carrot, turnips, and tomato. Add one-half cu 
ful of minced onion, one tablespoonful of 
and one-quarter teaspoonful of pepper. A little 
summer squash and leaf of cabbage both sliced 
thin may be combined in their season. A 
four quarts of cold water. Bring to boil 
cook very slowly until all are tender—about 
one and one-half hours. The last half-hour, 
add one-half cupful of rice, and more salt and 
pepper if needed. — 

Variety in the materials used for thickening 
soups should vary. Barley should be used for 
barley broth; rice for chicken and lamb broth; 
macaroni and spaghetti for beef soups. Ti 
oca and sago make a delightful thickening 10F 
some soups. Use shreds of carrot, potato, 
tiny peas, slivers of string-beans for Julienne 
or other vegetable soups. Tomatoes, fresh oF 
cooked, pulp or juice, are an addition to almost 
any soup—except the cream soups—or steWe 
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